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DOMESTIC MEMOIRS 



THE ROYAL FAMILY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Tournament — Visit of the Emperor CLarlee V. — Reyek at Court 
— Cardinal Wolsey— Anne of Cleves — The King's Privy-purse 
Expenses — ^Magnificence at Court — Sumptuary Laws — ^New 
Arrangements for the Boyal Household— Diet. 

Kathebine^ the widow of Prince Arthur, was married 
at Greenwich, in June, 1509, to hi» brother, now King 
Henry VHI. ; that the union was agreeable to her, her 
letter to her father, dated July 29th* proves most 
satisfactorily; nevertheless she still wrote complaints 
against her father^s ambassadors. The Christmas after 
the wedding was passed at Bichmond; and a very 
pleasant time it ought to have been to her, for every 
species of entertainment was there got up by the hand- 

> Wood—" Letters of Koyal and Illustrious Ladies," i., 158. 
VOL. II. B 
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2 TOURNAMENT. 

some young King^ and his gallant company of 
courtiers, for her particular gratification. There was a 
grand tournament on the green, before the palace, 
which was rendered brilliant with pavillions, and the 
other gay structures always erected for these chivalrous 
ceremonies. The King and Queen took their places in 
the customary elevated position, surrounded by the 
nobles and beauties of the Court, to witness the feats 
of arms of the many gallant knights who had thronged 
to display their prowess before their sovereign ; these, 
with their esquires, the heralds, pages, and other 
attendants, mounted and on foot, clad in their gay 
apparel, the knights wearing handsome suits of armour, 
and careering on gaily caparisoned horses, made a very 
inspirating scene, in which the interest deepened when 
the usual combats between individuab or select 
<^ompanies commenced. 

On the 12th of January, 1510, divers gentlemen 
prepared to joust, and the King, and one of the gentle- 
men of his privy chamber called William Compton, 
secretly armed themselves in the little park of 
Richmond, and so came into the joust unknown to all 
persons. The King never ran openly before, and did 
exceedingly well ; Master Compton chanced to be sore 
hurt by Edward Neville, Esquire, brother to the Lord 
of Abergavenny, so that he was like to have died. 
One person was there who recognised his sovereign, 
and cried, '^^ God save the King !" and with that all 
the people were astonished, and then he discovered 
himself, to the great comfort of the people. The King 
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MASQUES. 3 

took a prominent share in the proceedings of the day^ 
entering into conflict with the most famous knights^ 
and excelled them in every encounter. 

Sichmond assumed a very brilliant as well as 
picturesque appearance during these festivities. Henry 
was youngs possessed an abundant exchequer^ was 
ardent, imaginative and accomplished, and the applause 
he received encouraged him to make further efforts to 
gain popularity. Besides tournaments, he assisted in 
several masques at Richmond, particularly with some < 
of the chief nobles of his Court, apparelled as Bobin 
Hood and his foresters, in which disguise he burst un- 
expectedly into the Queen's chamber, ** whereat," 
according to HoKnshed, "the Queen and her ladies 
were greatly amazed, as well for the strange sight 
as for the sudden appearance." Miss Strickland assures 
her readers that "Katherine kindly humoured the 
childish taste of her husband." ^ Henry was far her 
superior in intellect, and the taste she stigmatises 
brought about the renaissance of art and literature in 
England. Such entertainments were in fashion in 
every court in Europe. 

The Court left Richmond for town, but near the end 
of the year, 1510, the Queen returned to the palace, 
very much to the satisfaction of her husband and all 
his loving subjects; and, on new yearns day, gave 
birth to a son.' This was a cause of more rejoicing at 
Richmond than had succeeded the celebration of the 

«" Queens," ii., 407. 

» He died on the 22nd of February, 1511. 

b2 
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4 SCOTTISH INVASION. 

marriage ; but most of the grand pageants and 
chivalrous displays that followed were given at West>- 
minster. 

Queen Katherine resided at Richmond during the 
absence of the King abroad. It was at this period that the 
Scots thought proper to invade England ; and the 
Queen wrote from Richmond, to Wolsey, then with her 
husband as the King's almoner, that she was '^ horribly 
busy with making standards, banners, and badges." 
This letter was dated August 13, 1513, three days after 
which Henry won "the Battle of the Spurs/' so called 
from the French knights making more use of their 
spurs than their lances. She wrote again from Rich- 
mond to Wolsey, on the 23rd of the same month, in 
excellent spirits at the successes of her husband ; and 
again on the 2nd of September, shortly after which she 
received tidings of the great discomfiture of the Scots 
at Flodden ; and, as an earnest of the victory, she 
sent Henry a piece of the King of Scotland's coat. 
This was a second instance of a Scottish army invading 
England under the impression that the absence of the 
Ejng with a powerful army would render the country 
an easy prey. In the fii^rt, the Queen of Edward HI. 
being regent, the invaders Were totally defeated, and 
the Scottish king taketL prisoner ; in the last, Queen 
Katherine having been ' left regent, the invaders 
received a still more signal overthrow, and their king 
was slain.* 

* His body was embahned by order of the Queen, and then 
carried to the monastery at Shene, where most probably it received 
interment. 
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IMPERIAL VISIT. 5 

After the victory the Queen went on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine at Wakingham, but was at Eidimond 
Palace when the King returned privately in September 
to England, and surprised the Queen in her ohambi^, 
before she knew that he had landed. They had a very 
happy meeting, and remained at Richmond till the 
removal of the Court. 

In the year 1522 great excitement prevailed at 
Eichmond and throughout the country, when it became 
known that the Emperor Charles V. was about to visit 
England, with a retinue of 2,044 persons^ and 1,127 
horses. Though a reduction was made in this pro- 
digious suite, the Emperor came so very largely, as 
well as honourably, attended, that there was the 
greatest possible difficulty in providing and furnishing 
lodgings for such a multitude. Henry VIII. was 
obliged to unfumish some of his palaces to render 
some of the temporary habitations of his imperial guest 
sufficiently comf(n*table ; and every person of any con- 
dition in England, including Surrey^ was summoned 
to do honour to the Emperor on his landing at Dover, 
and attend him to Greenwich, where the King 
waited to accompany him on his entry into London. 
Whenever the Emperor and his attendants stopped, 
provision was to be made on a liberal scale for their 
comfort ; and, among the extraordinary expenses thus 
incurred, a payment of 13/. 6«. 8d. was made to Wil- 
liam Rigely and John Pate, for carriage of the ward- 
robe stu£F of the King^s beds from Eichmond, the 
Tower of London, Baynard's Castle, and other places, 
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6 CHARLES V. 

to Dover and Canterbury, on the 19th of April. In 
the memoranda of arrangements, we find "/i5em, 
whether there shall be any banquetting, and in 
what place : at Greenwich, London, Richmond, and 
Windsor," — which shows that Richmond was one of the 
King^s palaces where the illustrious visitors were to be 
feasted; and in the list of wines laid in, in divers 
places, for the King and the Emperor, we find the fol- 
lowing item: — "Richmond ten meals — Gascon and 
Rhenish wine — ^plenty," which proves that the cellars 
of the palace were well furnished. 

On Whitsunday his Imperial Majesty attended 
divine worship, first at St. Paul's, afterwards at West- 
minster Abbey ; and the next day, being the 9th of 
June, the Duke of Suffolk entertained him handsomely 
at his mansion in Southwark. Afterwards he hunted in 
the adjoining parky and subsequently rode to the Ejng^s 
palace at Richmond. Two hundred and eight noble- 
men and gentlemen, a hundred officers of the Emperor^s 
household, with 1710 servants, must have exhausted 
the resources of Richmond, however extensive they 
may have been, had these guests made any stay. 
Fortunately for the inhabitants, the grand cavalcade 
proceeded the next day to Hampton Court, where they 
remained two days, and then went on to Windsor, 
where they stayed a week. On the 19th of June 
the two monarchs and their followers departed, hunt- 
ing by the way, towards Portsmouth. On the 1st of 
July a fleet of 180 ships lay in waiting for the Emperor 
in Southampton water, and on the sixth of the same 
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QUEEN KATHERINE. 7 

month tBe illustrious guest bade farewell to his Royal 
host, and sailed for Spain. 

The object of this visit was to negotiate a marriage 
with the Princess Mary. A treaty was signed at 
Windsor, the first article of which bound the Emperor 
to marry the Princess by proxy as soon as she should 
attain the age of twelve years, imder a penalty of 
500,000 crowns. 

For several subsequent years there is little reference 
to the harmony of the Boyal pair, and Eichmond is 
rarely mentioned. Eatherine had borne the King one 
daughter, and was now in ill-health, with little expecta- 
tion of any further increase of family. Henrjr's desire 
to perpetuate his dynasty was quite a passion, and, like 
many other sovereigns under similar circumstances, 
down to Napoleon I., he began to entertain a wish to 
remove the only obstacle to so desirable a consumma- 
tion. A divorce from the Queen, and a marriage with 
a younger woman, promised to satisfy all his wishes ; 
and he gradually brought all his influence to bear to 
overcome the grave difficulties that lay in his way. 
That out of this nettle danger was plucked the 
Eeformation of England, is known to all ; and we can- 
not here enter into Katherine's divorce, or the separation 
of England from the authority of the Pope — all that need 
be stated of the momentous struggle, arising out of a com- 
paratively trivial cause, is the fact, that the Queen re- 
msdned at her favourite summer residence while the 
King was paying his attentions to her successor, or, as 
the ambassador of Charles V. writes, in the autumn of 
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8 CURIOUS LETTER. 

1530, ^' The King absents himself from her as'^much as 
possible,andisaIwa7shere(London), with the lad7(Anna 
Boleyn), whUe the Queen is at Richmond." ^ As might 
have been expected, Katherine of Arragon made a brave 
fight for her rights ; she was no Josephine, and could 
not understand sacrificing her own interests. She 
shortly afterwards left Eichmond Palace, and never 
returned to it.* 

There is a curious letter ftom one of the brotherhood 
of the monastery at Richmond, illustrating a religious 
delusion of the time, that spread far and wide in Eng- 
land, but had its seat in the neighbouring county of 
Kent — as to the inspired character of Elizabeth Barton, a 
pretended prophetess. It is addressed to this wcnnan's 
spiritual director, and is as follows : — 

" Jesu. 

" Devout religion in Grod and in our Lord Jesu be your salva- 
tion. Of late it hath pleased the goodness of God to give me (that 
am much unwortJiy), some knowledge of his secret and wonderful 
works, the which he worketh daily in his special elect virgin, Dame 
Elizabeth Barton, your, as I understand, spiritual daughter. This 
knowledge (I say) it hath pleased God to give me by the relation 
of certain of his devout servants, the which knowledge doth more 
edify my soul, and more fervently accend [enkindle] my heart in 
the love of Grod than anything that ever I heard spoken, or any^ 
thing that ever I have read in Holy Scripture, 

" Wherefore, good father, I beseech you, in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ, to accept me as your spiritual son, and to make me a par- , 
taker of your good prayers, that Grod may confirm that which has 

» Bradford's '' Correspondence of Charles V.," 300. 
• She died on January 7th, 1585, at Eimbolton Castle. — 
Strickland's Queens^ ii., 555. 
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HOLY MAID OF KENT. 9 

been wrought in me. And, moreover, I beseech your fatherhood 
oft times to put my good mother, Elizabeth (in whom is my trust 
above all mortal creatures), in remembrance to oflfer me up in 
sacrifice to the most glorious Trinity, and to beg grace for me that 
may so mortify me that I may say with St. Paul, 'I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me ! ' And that I may so set my desire, my 
delectation, my estuant affection, and my fervent love in God, that 
I may attain to such cognition and love of Him as may be had in 
this Hfe, and after my death to have the dear fruition of him, to 
his honour, laud, and praise everlasting. 

" JVoiw our Chapter-house of Skene, By your unworthy son, if it 
shall please you to accept me, 

"Hbnby Man, 
*' Professed and Proctor there, most unworthy. 

" To his devout Father in Grod, Mr. Doctor Booking, cellarer 
of the Monastery of Christ's Church, in Canterbury." ' 

It appears, from the time in which this movement 
took place, and the purport of the pretended prophecies 
of the " Holy Maid of Kent," who had been a mm at 
Sion, on the opposite bank of the Thames,^ that it was 

' Wood's "Letters of Koyal and Illustrious Ladies," ii., 97. 

• There is a letter from the Abbess of the Nimnery — ^Wood's 
"Letters of Boyal and Illustrious Ladies," ii, 288— to Lord 
Cromwell, offering to make her house a prison for the Lady Mar- 
garet, at the desire of the Bling. At the visitation of the King's 
commissioners, the establishment was found to be disorderly, and 
deeply implicated in the Holy Maid's imposition. It was one of 
the first of the religious houses dissolved. * * It had become stained 
with the licentiousness so prevalent in monastic establishments at 
this period," says Miss Wood (Mrs. Everett Green), on the 
authority of a Cottonian MS. ; Cleopatra, E iv. ff. 109-125. 
It consisted, at its dissolution, of 73 members, 51 nuns, 4 lay 
sisters, 12 monks, and 5 lay brothers. The abbess, Agnes Jordan, 
received a pension of 2002. a-year. Queen Catherine Howard was 
subsequently impris^ed within its walls, after which it passed into 
the poaseBsion of the Earl of Northumberland. 
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10 BEVELS AT COURT. 

a scheme got up by some Catholic priests,^ to which 
many of their co-religionists readily lent themselves, to 
deter the King from the changes in religion threatened 
by his divorce from Queen Katherine. The insurrec- 
tion, though it became a formidable one, was suppressed, 
the imposture proved, and the directors and principal 
abettors of it punished, generally with death. The 
writer of the preceding conmiunication had no doubt 
received, either from the Queen or some of her house- 
hold at Eichmohd Palace, intimation of what was 
intended by the King^s anticipated marriage with the 
Protestant, Anna Boleyn, and at once rushed into the 
conspiracy to prevent it, by ^hich there is little doubt 
he precipitated the ruin of his own establishment. 

Hall gives an account of the revels at Court in the 
reign of this sovereign, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing description of a part of the entertainments 
provided for his amusement : — "August the 12th day, 
or day of the Epiphany, at night before the banquet, in 
the hall at Richmond, was a pageant devised like a 
mountain glittering by night, as though it had been all 
of gold, and set with stones; on the top of which 
mountain was a tree of gold, the branches and boughs 
frizzed with gold, spreading on every side, over the 
mountain, with roses and pomegranates. The which 
mountain was with vices brought up towards the King; 

* So earnestly did some of them enter into her quarrel, that the 
parish priest of Kettering said, that ^* whoever should venture to 
call the Lady Anne Boleyn Queen, at Bugden, should have his 
head knocked to a post." — WooiFs Letters of Royal and lUustrioua 
Ladiesy il, 205. 
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GABDINAL WOL8EY. 1 1 

and out of the same a lady, apparelled in cloth of gold, 
and the children of honour, caQed the henchmen, were 
freshly disguised, and danced a Morrice before the 
King ; and that done, re-entered the mountain ; and 
then it was drawn back, the wassail or banquet brought 
in, and so broke up Christmas.'' ^^ 

Scarcely had Cardinal Wolsey finished and furnished 
the magnificent structure at Hampton Court, when he 
presented it to the King. There is little doubt that 
Henry had received ample knowledge of its palatial 
character, and that representations had been made of 
the Cardinal's style of living, which had already pre- 
judiced the Boyal mind. According to the received 
opinion, Wolsey made a virtue of necessity, and gave 
what he Was well aware was likely to be taken. By 
this timely liberality he expected to establish his in* 
fluence on a firmer basis. The immediate effect was 
all he could have anticipated. The King appeared 
greatly gratified, and, in return, permitted the Cardinal 
to reside occasionally at Richmond.^ ^ The exchange 
was very much in the King^s favour ; but it allowed 
the pecuniary loser advantages of incalculable value to 
him ; and in a Eoyal palace his love of display found 
increased scope. 

"•"Chronicle," p. 517. 

u t( At this time the said Cardinal gave to the King the lease of 
the Manor of Hampton Court, which he had of the lease of the 
Lord of St. John^B, and on which he had done great cost in 
bmlding. In recompense whereof the King licensed him to be in 
his manor of Richmond at his pleasure ; and so he lay there at cer- 
tain times.'* — Stowe*s Annales, 525. 
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12 WOLSEY AT RICHMOND. 

In the year 1528 an embassy was sent from the 
Court of France to that of England; and it was 
arranged that, while the King went to Greenwich, the 
French ambassador and his suite should first be taken 
to Eichmond,'to hunt ^* in every one of the parks there/'** 
showing how amply the palace was provided in this 
respect. Then they were to proceed to Hampton 
Court, to be entertained by the Cardinal there ; thence 
to Windsor to enjoy similar gratifications of hunting 
and feasting; after which they were to return to 
London, and finally be feasted at Greenwich by the 
King. Wolsey, while plajring the host on this 
occasion, appears to have excelled himself, and to 
have astonished his guests with his munificence and 
liberality. How the Frenchmen enjoyed Richmond, 
Stowe does not tell us; but dwells upon the grand 
doings that went on on the other side of the river, with 
a truly marvellous richness of detail. 

For a time Wolsey thoroughly enjoyed this otium crnn 
dignitatej whenever he could escape from personal 
attendance on the King, or the load of cares which 
the offices he held brought upon him. It was a time, 
however, so full of anxieties, that his gratification in the 
regal splendour by which he was surrounded, and the fair 
scenes beyond that sought to charm his eye, must 
have often been marred by their intrusion. When his 
thoughts wandered to that pole-star of his ambition, 
the Papacy, his spirits must have been depressed by 

" Stowe's " Annales," 536. 
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ANNA BOLEYN. 13 

the condition of the Pontifical States — Rome haying 
been besieged and taken, and the Pope a prisoner. 

The Cardinal, though apparently out of favour with 
the Eang, could not restrain at Bichmond his love of 
display. He kept his Christmas with even more state 
than if he had remained at Hampton Court| notwith- 
standing that his Eoyal master, on account of the 
plague then raging, passed that festive season in un- 
usual privacy at Eltham. This increased the ill-feel- 
ing that had long been gaining ground against him; 
and his enemies, among the domestics of the Crown, ex- 
claimed, on beholding the almost regal display he kept 
up at the Eoyal palace, ^*So! a butcher^s dog doth 
lie in the Manor of Richmond." ^^ At a later stage of 
his disgrace, Stowe states that he was content to take 
up his residence in the lodge in the great park, which 
was ^^ a very pretty house : there my lord lay until Lent, 
with a pretty number of servants." He afterwards 
repaired to the Priory,** or Friars, as it was subsequently 
<5alled. 

That the new Queen was at Richmond Palace in the 
spring of 1636 appears by her letter to Ih\ Edward 
Orome, commanding him to take charge of the parson- 
ic of Aldermanbury — a preferment she had obtained 
for him, but which he had delayed accepting. It con- 
cludes : " Given under our signet, at my lord's Manor 
of Richmond, the 20th of May."'^ Anna Boleyn could 

" Hall's " Chronicle." 

""Annalea." 

" Wood's "Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies," ii., 189. 
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14 A BOMANCE. 

not have made a long stay here, and her brief career 
soon afterwards terminated. 

It has been stated by many authorities, that Henry 
Vin. stood on a mound in Richmond Park, waiting 
for a signal that was to announce to him the decapi- 
tation of Anna Boleyn, that he might on the instant 
start off to Wolf-hall, near Tottenham Park, in Wilt- 
shire, to marry his third Queen, Jane Seymour. In 
some accounts the required signal is a rocket, which 
projectile, if invented at this period, could not have 
been seen by daylight at such a distance; in other 
accounts it is a cannon, which, if fired from the Tower, 
could not have been heard at Richmond, unless the 
wind favoured the sound. Miss Strickland has delated 
the tradition in the language of romance. '^ On the 
morning of the 19th May," (1536,^ she informs her 
readers authoritatively, *^ Henry VIH., attired for the 
chase, with his huntsmen and hounds around him, was 
standing under the spreading oak breathlessly await- 
ing the signal-gun from the Tower, which was to 
announce that the sword had fallen on the neck of his 
once ' entirely beloved Anne Boleyn.' At last, when 
the bright summer sun rode high towards its meridian, 
the sullen sound of the death-gun boomed along the 
windings of the Thames. Henry started with ferocious 
joy: *Ha! ha!' he cried, with satisfaction, Hhe deed 
is done I the deed is done I Uncouple the hounds, and 
awayr"i« 

>• " Queens of England," iii., 6. See also vol. ii., p. 701, of the 
same work, where ^* the report of the signal-gim " is made to " boom 
fidntly through the forest glade." 
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There is not the slightest authority for a word of 
this — indeed it is easy to prove that the King was not 
at Richmond on the day named, but at Wolf-Hall, 
where he was married; and that it is quite impossible, 
with such roads as then existed, however well mounted 
he may have been, that he, a very heavy rider, could 
have started from Richmond-park in the afternoon, 
and arrived in time for the ceremony on the same 
day. 

The new Queen spent her Christmas at Richmond 
palace, with a merry party, and subsequently crossed 
the frozen Thames to Greenwich. During the follow- 
ing summer she went on a progress with her husband, 
and, in the autumn, retired to Hampton Court, where 
she gave birth to her son. Prince Edward, on the 12th 
of October, and died twelve days afterwards. 

Anne of Cleves, on her arrival in England, proved very 
unUke the flattering portrait of her Henry VllI, had 
admired, and he, considering himself wronged by the 
apparent deception, lost little time in getting free from 
his engagement. But believing the Princess innocent of 
any participation in the deceit, he treated her with 
more consideration than might have been anticipated 
from so absolute a sovereign, smarting under a severe 
disappointment. The lady arrived in England on the 
27th of December, 1539, and in the summer of the 
following year was sent into honourable banishment 
from Court, pending her divorce. Marillac, ambassador 
from Francis I., wrote home on the 23rd of June, 
" The Queen has been sent to Richmond. This I know. 
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that the Ejng who promised in two days to follow her, 
has not done so, and does not seem likely so to do, for 
the road of his progress does not lead that way."" 

Although the King did not join her, and the divorce 
proceeded, the Queen was treated with much kindness. 
The fears her banishment had first excited wore ofiT, 
and, when the legal forms had been completed, and she 
found she was left in possession of Richmond palace as 
a residence, with several other manors, and an income 
of 30007. a year, "the Lady of Cleves," as she was 
now styled, wrote a grateful letter to her late 
husband, dated from Richmond, the 1 1th day of July, 
signing herself **your majesty's most humble sister 
and servant.**^® She wrote again a few days later to 
her "most benign and good brother," thanking him for 
his "great goodness, favour, and liberality."*^ Her house- 
hold, that had been settled for her as Queen Consort, 
were dismissed, and a more modest establishment 
arranged ; nevertheless, Anne of Cleves found herseK 
very comfortable, with as much ready money as 
she could spend, and as much freedom as she knew 
how to enjoy. Her satisfaction in her altered condition 
was no doubt genuine. The Eang paid her a visit 
at Richmond on the 6th of August, and supped 
with her in the palace; and she entertained him 
with such cheerfulness, that Henry was charmed with 
her amiability and good humour. He at her request 

" Strickland's " Queens," iii, 69. 

>• "Letters of Royal and Noble Ladies," iii., 160. 

»• State Papers—Henry VIQ.— Domestic, i., 641. 
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promised that the daughter of Anne Boleyn, th^ 
Princess Elizabeth, to whom she was tenderly attached^ 
should visit her ; and, at parting, evinced a degree of 
tenderness which made some of the attendants fancy 
that the dutiful sister might before long be again 
the affectionate wife. 

The Lady Anne's residence at Richmond now 
became to her a ^^ paradise of dainty devices." Her chief 
enjoyments, when she could not ramble about the parka 
and gardens attached to the palace,^® was in putting on 
new dresses, of the richest fabrics. So great was her 
complaisance, that not only did she on several occasions 
entertain the King at Richmond, but visited him and 
his new wife, Katherine Howard^ at Hampton 
Court. After the discovery of this Queen's criminalty, 
and her committal to the Tower, the King was 
terribly embarrassed by the intelligence that his 
ainiable sister, the Lady of Cleves, had given birth at 
Richmond to " a fair boy," of which His Majesty was 
the putative father. The E^ng caused immediate 
enquiry to be made .by commissioners in whom he could 
place confidence ; but they, after a careful examination, - 
conducted with due form at Richmond palace, came to 
the conclusion, that the report was nothing but gossip, 
and committed to the Tower one of the Court em- 
broiderers, and a clerk of the signet, for their share in 
^ving it circulation. Attempts were made to bring about 

••Miss Strickland — ** Queens," iii., 82, implies that the 
divorced Queen passed part of her time at Ham House ; but that ' 
building was not erected for more than half a century afterwards. 

VOL. !!• ^ /; 
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a reunion of the divorced pair after this, but without 
success. 

The successor of Wolsey, in the confidence of his 
Eoyal master, was a member of his own retinue. The 
houses of our early kings had been nurseries of military 
talent; but the Cardinal's dwelling was a school of 
statesmen, to which many persons of rank and wealth 
were glad to send their sons. Thomas Cromwell was 
bom within a few miles of Richmond, at Putney, where 
his father was following a thriving business. He gave 
his son a first-rate education, when scholarship was far 
from an easy attainment; and then sent him abroad, where 
he acquired several of the continental languages. Having, 
as a preliminary, learned business-habits as a clerk in a 
factory at Antwerp, he travelled to Rome, and on his 
return to England interest was made for him to enter 
the service of the Cardinal, as an honourable path to 
fortune. His abilities evidently made a favourable 
impression on the accomplished Prelate, for he used his 
influence to have him returned to^ Parliament, that he 
might become his advocate in the House of Commons. 
The exertions that were being made to eflfect his ruin 
demanded the services of an able friend in that assembly. 
Cromwell attracted the attention of the King, and the 
former, on the fall of his patron, assumed his place with 
such active zeal, that in the year 1531 Henry be- 
stowed on him the honour of knighthood, and made 
him Privy-Councillor, and master of the jewel-house. 
The following year Sir Thomas was appointed clerk of 
the hanaper; and after filling this post, he became succes- 
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sively Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secretary of State, 
and Master of the Rolls. About the same period the 
dignity was bestowed on him of Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. The Reformation having 
commenced in earnest, Cromwell was selected to fill 
the important office of Visitor-general of the religious 
houses in 1535, and in the following year was made 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. The confidence which the 
King reposed in him, and his sense of his worth, was 
further shown by his being raised to the peerage, with 
the title of Baron Cromwell of Okeham, and his appoint- 
ment as Vicar-General and Vice-Regent in all matters 
ecclesiastical. This gave him prodigious influence ; and 
no man in the kingdom was more consulted, and 
flattered in every way, by persons anxious to obtain 
protection or favour. Honours and honorary employ- 
ments continued to flow in upon him. In the year 
1537 he became Chief- Justice of all forests beyond Trenl^ 
was made a knight of the Garter, and given the Deanery 
of Wells ; in the following year he was appointed Con- 
stable of Carisbrook Castle; and in 1539 elevated to 
the rank of Earl of Essex, and appoined Lord Chancel- 
lor of England. Rapid as this advancement is, his fall 
was much more so. This is attributed to the King's 
displeasure at the deception that he considered had been 
played upon him in his marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
which Lord Cromwell had recommended and arranged ; 
but as was the case with his master, Wolsey, his great 
prosperity had drawn upon him powerful enemies, who 
assisted in bringing accusations against him, which as- 

C2 
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sumed so grave a complexion^ that he was committed to the 
Tower the 10th of June, 1340, tried on' several charges 
of treason, heresy, oppression, ajid bribery; found 
guilty, condemned, and beheaded on the 28th of the 
following month, at Tower-hill. He was frequently 
at Richmond on the King's business ; and most of the 
persons belonging to the palace, or attached to the 
Court, f oimd it necessary or politic to sue for his pro- 
tection. His report on the Friary, and on the cotem- 
porary establishment upon the opposite bank of the 
river, caused the suppression of both. 

The Lady Anne continued perfectly satisfied with 
her condition at Richmond — sometimes entertaining the 
Princess Mary, or the Princess Elizabeth, and consider- 
ably exceeding her income.^^ 

The entries in the Privy-purse Expenses of Henry 
Vin., relating to Richmond, extend from the years 1529 
to 1532, and are as follows : — 

1529. £ 8. d. 

Jan. — ^For a reward given to Lovell, the^ 

gardener at Richmond, for bringing >• 10 
sweet water and fruit . . .) 
1530. 

May — Paid to the King's watermen, for their | 
waiting from York Place to Keyho, 
with sixteen oars, when the King's ) 10 8 
Grace removed from York Place to f 
Richmond . . * . 



"I 



*> At the death of Henry Viil., she surrendered her resi- 
dence to the young King, and went to live at anoth^r of her 
manors. She died at Chelsea on the 17th of July, 1567, leaving 
in her will, with many other bequests, 4Z. to the poor of Rich- 
mond. 
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£i s d, 
July 11. — ^Paid to John Pate, for ferrying at) o 6 8 

Richmond j 

Aug. 16. — To the gardener at Richmond, in*^ 

reward for bringing filberts andT o 4. ft 
damsons to the King to Hampton C 
Court ) 

Sept. 30. — To the keeper of Richmond in re-V a c o 
ward I O b 8 

To the ferryman in reward . . 6 8 

1531. 
Sept. —To Lovell, the gardener at Rich-) ^ .- ^ 
mond, in reward at two times .J o u 

Oct. 4. — Paid to the same, in reward for) 

bringing of grapes to the King's > 6 8 
Grace .) 

Nov. 9. — Paid to the same, in reward for"^ 

bringing of grapes and apples to the > 5 
King ) 

Nov. 29. — Paid to a fellow that brought) 

flowers from Richmond to Hamp-> 18 
ton Court ) 

Dec. 19. — ^Paid to the gardener at Richmond,^ 

in reward for bringing rose water > 6 8 
and apples to the King . . .) 

1532. 
May 24. — Paid to the same, in reward for) a ^ ft 
bringing salad herbs to the King . j 

Aug. 31. — ^Paid to the same by the King's) o 7 a 
commandment, in reward . .J 

Sept. 21. — ^Paid to same, in reward for bring-) 

ing grapes and pears to the King to> 7 6 
Hampton Court . . . .} 

Oct. 8. — ^Paid to the same, in reward for) 

bringinf!^ grapes and peaches to the > 7 6 
King's Grace . . . , j 

It will be seen that the bulk of these entries refer to 
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the person who had the direction of the Eoyal gardens 
at Richmond, which were evidently kept up with great 
care ; they produced, with other fruit and vegetables 
not named, peaches, grapes, pears, apples, damsons, and 
filberts — as well as salad herbs, and flowers, from which 
sweet waters were distilled. 

The commencement of the reign of Henry VIIL, 
who was then styled by his loving subjects "the rose 
without a thorn," witnessed a remarkable revival of mag- 
nificence in personal decoration. So brilliant were the 
dresses of both sexes at the grand entertainment over 
which the King and Queen presided at Richmond, that it 
is difficult to convey an adequate idea of their splendour. 
But in the first half of the sixteenth century the 
principal Courts of Europe were distinguished by a 
similar love of display, which, though it fostered habits 
of luxury, afforded an extraordinary impulse towards art. 
Neither Francis I., nor Henry VIH., confined their 
patronage to tailors and embroiderers — Leonardo da 
Vinci was the friend of one monarch, and Hans 
Holbein of the other ; nor did either make his patron- 
age exclusive, for the picture gallery then first became 
a necessary portion of the palace ; and Henry, following 
the continental taste, commenced at Richmond, as well 
as at other palatial residences, covering the walls of the 
principal apartments with such works of art as he could 
procure. The portrait painter had superseded the 
manuscript illuminator, and, thanks to the example of 
the sovereign, we possess a series of illustrations of 
Court costume that include almost every person of 
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note who contributed to the brilliant display that at 
this period characterised the Court at Richmond.^^ 
Holbein's well-known portrait of the Earl of Surrey, in 
Hampton Court gallery, may be cited as an excellent 
example of the costume of the nobles of this reign — 
that of Catherine of Arragon, by the same artist, with 
the close hood, is scarcely a fair reflection of the 
resources of the female toilet. The portrait of the 
more richly robed Anne Boleyn, with her picturesque 
frontlet, and folded kerchief, might be consulted with 
more advantage ; but a still better example is the full 
length of Katherine Parr, at Glendon Hall, North- 
amptonshire; the costly head-dress, necklace, brooch, 
and long chain of cameos, encircling the waist, and 
falling nearly to the ground, are truly worthy of a Queen, 
and so also are the full furred sleeves, displaying 
the puifed and slashed arms of the vest beneath, with 
ruffles at the wrist — the long-waisted , gown, and 
petticoat elaborately ornamented with embroidery. 

The people seen at Richmond, whether belonging to 
the Court, or attracted to the neighbourhood, invariably 
appeared in their smartest dresses ; and as the love of 
finery became general in both sexes, several statutes 
were passed in this reign to restrain it. The let of 
Henry VIH. imposed heavy penalties, with'imprison- 
ment of three days in the stocks, for the meaner sort of 
offenders. The object of another, enacted in the 7th 

** The portraitB of Holbein are distributed in many collections, 
but nearly aUhave been engraved in Lodgers, Chamberlayne's, and 
other works. 
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year of his reign, was to repress ^^the inordinate 
increase daily more and more used in the sumptuous 
and costly array and apparel worn in this realm, to the 
manifest and notorious detriment of the commonwealth, 
the subversion of good and politic order, and distinction 
of people according to their estates, dignities and 
degrees, and to the utter impoverishment and undoing 
of inexpert and light persons inclined to pride, the 
mother of all vices." A later enactment, 24th of Henry 
VIII., enters more minutely into the subject, and 
directs what persons of every grade in society were 
permitted to wear. 

The Royal family might clothe themselves in purple, 
silk, or cloth of gold of tissue at any price ; dukes and 
marquises might have cloth of gold in their doublets 
and sleeveless coats, not exceeding 51. a yard ; peers 
exclusively might wear foreign woollen cloth, crimson, 
scarlet, or blue velvet, far of black jennets and lucems, 
and embroidery ; persons possessed of less than 200/. 
per annum were not allowed gold ornaments above an 
ounce weight; those with less than 100/. were excluded 
from satin, damask, silk, camblet and taffeta ; |tnd if 
they had not 40/., they were not permitted to wear 
aiglets, buttons, or brooches of gold, or silver gilt, or 
even of counterfeit gilt. Restrictions were also applied 
to the apparel of husbandmen, artificers and servants, ex- 
cept the domestic servants of the Royal household, who 
could wear whatever the King, the lord chamberlain, or 
the lord steward chose to order; other serving men might 
have silk ribbons in their bonnets, or wear their masters' 
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badges of silver, and silver prizes given for skill in 
athletic exercises; and boatswains were allowed a 
silver chain and whistle. 

Illustrations of the military costume may be seen in 
the roll of the college of arms, representing the proces- 
sion and tournament of 1516.^ There are also the well- 
known paintings of the King's embarkation at Dover, 
his meeting Francis I. in "the field of the cloth of 
gold," his interview with the Emperor Maximilian, 
the battle of the Spurs, and the Cowdray pictures of his 
departure from Calais, and siege of Boulogne, also 
engraved by the Society of Antiquaries. The finest 
example extant of the armour of the period is 
the engraved suit presented to Henry VIII. by Maxi- 
milian, on his marriage with Katherine of Arragon ; its 
most remarkable features are the lamhoys — ^fluted folds of 
steel, falling from the waist to the knee, but sloped 
in back and front, for convenience in riding.** The man- 
at-arms wore a slashed hat with drooping feathers, 
wide sleeves, a breast and back plate, with overlapping 
steel cuisses from the waist to the knee, broad-toed 
shoes and stockings ; a sword wa,s suspended from his 
girdle, and he carried a partizan.^ . 

Henry VIH. found it necessary, in the seventeenth 
year of his reign (1526), to take the advice of his 
council for the establishment of good order and refor- 
mation of sundry errors and misuses in his most 

" " Vetusta Monumenta," vol. i, 

" " ArchaBologia," vol. xxii. 

» Skelton and Meyrick—". Ancient Arms and Armour." 
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honourable household and chamber ; and the ordinances 
at this time issued applied — as it expressly stated in the 
directions for keeping the hall and ordering the chapel 
— " to all times when his Highness shall lie in his 
Castlerof Windsor, his Manors of Beaulieu, Richmond^ 
and Hampton Court, Greenwich, Eltham, or Wood- 
stock." 

The King's domestic arrangements, as also other 
occurrences concerning his own particular affairs, were 
left to the management of '^a good number of honourable, 
virtuous, sad, wise, expert, and discreet persons of his 
council," who were to give their attendance upon his 
most Royal person. These were : — 

The Lord Cardinal Wolsey, Chancellor of England, 

The Duke of Norfolk, Treasurer of England. 

The Bishop of London, Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

The Duke of Suffolk, Marshal of England. 

The Marquis of Dorset. 

The Marquis of Exeter. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, Steward of the Household. 

The Lord Chamberlain. (The Lord Great Chamberlain 

was the Earl of Hertford.) 
The Bishops of Bath and Lincoln. 
The Lord Sandes. 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, Treasurer of the Household. (Sir 

Thomas Cheyney is elsewhere named to the same 

office.) 
Sir Henry Guildford, Comptroller. (Sir John Gage is so 

named elsewhere.) 
The Secretary. (There were two— Sir Thomas Paget and 

Sir William Petre.) 
Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of the Duchy. 
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The Dean of the King's Chapel. 

Sir Henry Wyat, Treasurer of the Kin^s Chamber, 

The Vice Chamberlain. \ Sir Anthony Wingfield held 

The Captain of the Guard, j both these offices. 

Dr. Wolman. 

Besides these, the Court consisted of the Lord 
Eussell, Lord Privy Seal ; Lord L'Isle, Lord Admiral ; 
the Bishop of Durham, the Earl of Essex, Sir Edmund 
Peckman Cofferer ; Sir Anthony Browne, Captain of 
the Gentlemen Pensioners; Sir Ralph Vane, their 
lieutenant ; Sir Edward Billingham, their standard- 
bearer ; with the Earl of Surrey, Lord William Howard, 
and Sir Francis Bryan, as cup-bearers ; Lord Henry 
Neville, Lord Clinton, and Edward Rogers, as carvers ; 
Lord Grey, Sir Percival Hart, and Sir Edward Warner, 
as sewers ; there were eighteen gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber, all knights, except Lord L'Isle; two gentlemen 
ushers of the Privy-Chamber, knights ; four gentlemen 
ushers, daily waiters; four esquires of the beds, all knights 
but one ; four grooms of the Privy-Chamber, with a 
yeoman, groom, and page of the robes ; a yeoman, two 
grooms, and two pages of the beds ; two barbers, one 
groom porter, two physicians, three surgeons, and an 
apothecary ; four masters of -the household, and one lord 
great master; two clerks of the green cloth, two 
comptrollers, (one of the spicery and one of the kitchen), 
ahd twelve sergeant officers and master cooks, all of 
whom were allowed diet. 

The King's Lord Chamberlain received 100/. yearly 
wages, three daily messes of meat, at an annual cost of 
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368Z. 98. 4^. each ; but these were shared with the Vice- 
Cbamberlain, the captain of the guard; and such of the 
King's cup-bearers, carvers, sewers, and gentlemen 
ushers as were not then in personal attendance on the 
King. The dinner consisted of ten loaves, four gallons 
of ale, three pitchers otwine, and, the Jlrst course^ of 
flesh for potage, a mess of beef, mutton, and veal ; a 
swan or other dish, two capons, two conies, one dish of 
friands, and one of fritters. Second coursey one heron, 
half a kid or lamb, three cocks, four plovers, three mal- 
lards, one. dish of snipes, rabbit or larks^with fritters, fruit 
and butter. For supper, the same quantities of bread, 
wine, and ale ; with capons and conies, two messes of 
roast mutton, and one of dulcets (sweets) ; and lamb, 
baked meat, larks or rabbits, fruit, butter, and eggs. This 
diet cost 24«. 6d. daily. There was a less expensive 
dinner and supper on Mondays and Wednesdays, and a 
fish dinner on Fridays and Saturdays, in which the por- 
poise figured on both days. The Lord Chamberlain was 
also allowed stabling for eighteen horses, and seven beds. 
The diet for the King and Queen^s dinner, on a flesh 
day, was, Jirst course, sixteen loaves of cheat bread and 
manchet, gix gallons of beer and ale, one sext of wine. 
Flesh for potage — two chines of beef, two messes of 
mutton, the same of capons, and one mess of ^^ Kam- 
muners in stew," of venison in browet, of pestells of red 
deer, of carp or veal, of swan, goose, or stork, and of co- 
nies; with friands, custard garnished, and fritters. Second 
coursey one mess of jelly, ippocras, and cream of almonds; 
one of pheasant, heron, and shovelard ; of partridge. 
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quail, or mews, or cocks, plovers, or gulls ; of kid, lamb, 
or pigeons ; of larks or rabbits ; of snipes, pullets, or 
chickens ; of venison, in fine paste ; tarts, with fritter, 
and fruit, and butter and eggs. For supper — the same 
quantities were consumed of bread, ale, and wine ; but 
the meal was varied with larks, sparrows, stewed lamb^ 
chines, and gigots of mutton or venison, stopped with 
cloves, quinces, and pippins, in the first course ; and in 
the second, with blancmange, teal, and godwits, and 
baked venison. On the fish days, they had the same 
quantities of bread, ale, and wine, with a liberal supply 
of herring, ling, eels; or lampreys, pike, salmon, whiting, 
haddock, mullet or bass ; plaice or garnet, conger eel, 
John Dory, porpoise, seal, carp, trout, crabs, lobster, 
custard, rascals or flag ; tart closed, fritter, and fruit* 
Second course^ sturgeon, hyrt^ bream, tench, perch, eels, 
with lampreys roasted; chines of salmon boiled, cray-fish, 
shrimps, tart, fritter, fruit, baked pippins, and oranges, 
butter, and eggs. As every mess cost, by the day, 
4Z. 3«. 4c?., by the week, 29Z. 3«. 4d., and by the year, 
1520/. 139. 4(1., the expense of the two messes allowed 
their Majesties was, of course, double these sums. 

The ordinary prices of " poultry stuff," as determined 
in the 38th year of the King^s reign, was as follows : — 

" Swans, 6*. 8c?. ; crane, stork, or bustard, 4^. 8cf. ; fat 
capons. Is. 10c?., good capons, \s, 2d, Kent capons, 8c?. ; fat 
hens. 7c?. ; tame rabbits, 3c?., wild, 2ic?. ; peacocks and pea- 
chicks, \s. Ad. \ grews and egretts, 1». 2c?. ; gulls, 1*. 4c?. ; 
mews, 8c?. ; godwits, \s. 2d, ; dottrells, Ad. ; fat quails, 4d. ; 
cocks (woodcocks), Ad. ; runners, 2d, ; heron, shovelard, and 
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bittern. Is. lOd, ; plover, Zd. ; snipes, 2^cf. ; larks, the dozen, 
6d, ; teal, 2d. ; wild duck mallard and widgeon, Ad. ; kid, 2s. 
Ad. to 3«. ; sparrows, the dozen, Ad. ; pigeons, the dozen, 
10c?. ; fat geese, 7d. from Easter till Midsummer, Sd. from 
Lammas till Twelfth -day ; eggs, from Shrove-tide till 
Michaelmas, Is. 2d. the hundred, from Michaelmas till 
Shrove-tide, 1*. Sd. ; butter, 3d. ; pheasants, Sd. ; oxbirds, 
the dozen, 3s. Ad. ; ' crocards and oliffs,' 2s. Ad.*^ 

The covenants for fresh-water fish provided — 

" That no pike be brought of less than 18 inches long to 21, 
for which Is. 2d. is to be paid ; for bream, from 6 to 18 
inches, 2*. Qd. ; carp, from 16 to 18 inches, 4*. ; perch, from 

9 to 12 inches, 3d, ; eels, weighing 3 lbs., 10c?. ; trout, from 

10 inches to 17, Sd.; chevins, of 16 and upwards, 1^. Ad.; 
great flounders and roach, of 10 inches, Ss. the hundred ; 
small, 2s. ; crabs and lobsters, the panier of 100 lbs., 8^." 

How the latter came to be classed with fresh-water 
fish does not appear. The prices of sea-fish are thus 
given : — 

*' One scame of herrings, 9s. ; of conger, cod, whiting, and 
thomback, 10*. ; if all whiting or thornback, or both, 6s. ; of 
plaice, lOs. ; of turbot, mullet, and bass, 13*. ; of pilchards, 6*. ; 
halibut, each, 2s. ; dory. Is. ; porpoise, not above one horse 
load, 13s. Ad:* 

The diet for the Queen's ladies for Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday was, for dinner, 
Jirst covrsey four loaves, two gallons of ale, at Id. b, 
gallon ; half-pitcher of wine, at 3d. ; flesh for potage, 
one mess of beef, mutton, veal, capon, and conies. Second 
course, one mess of lamb, three plovers, as many teal, 
with tart, fruit, and butter. For supper, Jlrst course, 
the same quantities of bread and drink, two messes of 
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mutton, boiled and roasted ; capon, conies, dulcets, and 
mallards. Second course^ lamb, rabbits, cocks, tart, 
fruit, butter, and eggs. On Fridays and Saturdays, 
they had the same quantities of bread and drink, with 
a mess of ling, whiting, plaice, gurnet, and haddock, 
and half a mess of pike, in the first course ; and, in the 
second, a mess of bream, tench, chevin, birt, conger, 
eel% perch, cray-fish, crabs, with fruit, butter, and 
eg^. By day, each mess cost 9«. 4J(i.; by the week, 
3Z. 6s. 6Jc?. ; by the year, 170Z. 17«. 6Jc?. ; and there 
were two messes. There was another diet of three 
messes served on one table to the Queen's Lord 
Chamberlain, and for seven other messes of ladies and 
gentlewomen, which did not cost so much by about a 
third. 

The entire annual cost of the diet for the Queen and 

her ladies was : — 

£ s, d. 

The Queen's dinner and supper . . 1520 12 4 

„ breakfast .... 70 

The Queen's board*8-end .... 303 5 IH 

The ladies in presence 341 15 

The Chamberlain's 1st mess . . . 378 15 4f 

„ three next messes 377 4 7i 

The ladies' 1st mess 170 17 6 J 

„ gentlewomen and cham- ) ^^^^ , - ^ 

berer's messes j- 0«U 4 1^ 

Physician and apothecary . . . 66 8 9 J 

The robes 46 8 9^ 

The beds 35 9 Ot 

The groom porter 50 5 0;^ 

The Queen's maid servants ... 71 7 4^ 

„ laundress' board wages 3 10 

4315 12 9^ 
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The Queen's maids [of honour] were also allowed a 
chine of beef for their breakfast, and for their 
" bouche " in the morning one cheat loaf, one manchet, 
and one gallon of ale ; for afternoon, one manchet, and 
one gallon of ale ; and for after supper, one cheat loaf, 
one manchet, two gallons of ale, and half a pitcher of 
wine, with an allowance of light and firing during 
winter. 

The Queen's officers were the Lord Parr, of Orton, 
Lord Chamberlain; Sir Edward Walsingham, Vice- 
Chamberlain; Sir Thomas Arundel, Chancellor; Sir 
Kobert Tyrwhit, Master of Horse ; Dr. Day, Bishop of 
Chichester. The ladies in waiting and maids of 
honour are not n^amed; nor are the physician and 
apothecary, chamberers and chaplains. The Queen 
had one carver, one cup-bearer, two sewers, one gentle- 
man usher of the Privy-Chamber and four others, 
three gentlemen waiters, three sewers of the chamber, 
a clerk of the Court, groom porter, a yeoman, groom 
and page of the robes, the same of the beds, and a 
laundress. There were many other persons in the 
Queen's establishment, but they are not enumerated 
among those who were allowed diet or wages. 

The King's stable contained 119 double horses,*^ and 
66 hacknies, which were maintained at an annual cost 

^ These were classed as coursers, young and Barbary horses, 
stallions, hobbies and gueldings, running gueldings, mail, bottle, 
stalking, pack, sumpter, besage, and dose carriage horses. Their 
shoeing and nailing cost Is, 4d. a day, or 45/. 4s. Od, a year ; they 
consumed 2714 qrs. 5 bus. of oata, at 3«. 4(f. the qr., costing 
452/. Ss, llj(f., and hay for litter 271/. 19s. 4id 
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of 1071/. 4«. lOfd. But the buildings must have been 
of vast extent ; for not only did they accommodate the 
Eoyal stud, but found room for the horses of all pei> 
sons coming to or belonging to the Court, at a certain 
fixed rate — a duke and an archbishop being aUowed 
stables for 24, and 9 beds ; a marquis, 20, and 8 beds ; 
an earl, viscount, and a bishop, 16, and 6 beds, and so 
on in regular gradation. Even the master of grammar 
was allowed stabling for three horses, and two beds. 
The ladies were as liberally provided for ; a widow of 
a duke being permitted to have in the Eoyal stables 
20 horses and 7 beds, when her husband was living at 
Court only 8 horses and 2 beds. A marchioness, her 
husband being away, 16 horses and 5 beds, being in the 
Court 8 horses and 2 beds; a countess, 14 horses and 4 
beds, and so on. The Queen's maids had amongst them 
6 horses and 3 b6ds. Her gentlewomen, being lords' 
daughters and widows, 6 horses and 2 beds. The 
minor officers of the household were allowed the use of 
the hacknies ; a few had two, but the King's fool, and 
others, only one. The annual charge of the stable was 
2600/. 

In addition to the cost of the King's difet, his attend- 
ants were at an annual expense of — 

£ s. d. 

For the King 1520 12 4 

First mess of the Lord Great Master, and) -,« \r in 

the lords sitting with him . .J 
Second mess of the same . . . . 417 4 
First mess to the Lord Privy Seal ; of the ^ 

Secretaries first and second messes^ each >1219 11 *2\ 

406/. 10s. 4W. . . . . 3 
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Second mess of the Lord Privy Seal ; first,^. £ *. d. 
second, and third of the Great Chamber- / 
lain; first, second, third, and fourth V 2947 15 2 
of the gentlemen pensioners, eachV 
368^. 9«. 4|(^. . . . . f 

First mess to the gentlemen of the Privy ) ggi i 4 j 

Chamber J * 

Second ditto 255 3 4i 

Grooms of the Privy-Chamber . . . 40 8 9 J 

Edward Harmond, Philip, and the children . 70 10 OJ 

The wardrober of the beds . . . • 46 8 9 

Ditto, with the groom porter, yeoman, and) iak 15 a^ 

groom of the bows ... J * 

Two messes to the physicians . . • 132 14 11 

One to the surgeons 66 7 5i 

Board wages of 4 messengers . . • 24 6 8 

Ditto of 14 minstrels, at 4d. a-day each . . 119 10 

First mess of the Treasurer of the Household 406 10 4i 

Second ditto 278 9 4| 

First mess of the Comptroller . . . 406 4 4^ 

Second ditto 278 9 4^ 

One mess to the Cofferer . • • . 255 3 4^ 
Four messes to the four masters of the house- \ 

hold ; two to the clerks of the green I ^qqc^ i a 91 

cloth ; two to those of the comptroller, f * 
and one to the clerk of the kitchenj 

One mess to the clerk of the spicery and) og 8 <t 

yeomen J 

Ditto for the counting-house and cofferer's) ^^ k ax 
clerks ..... j 

Two messes to the officers of the bakehouse . 81 13 9f 

Three messes to the officers of the pantry,^ 

those of the cellar, those of the ewery, > 467 15 4 
and the gate porters, each, 116/. 18«. lOd) 
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One mess to the officers of the jewel-hoase,*^ £ s. cL 

to the chaundry, the boiling-house, the>- 141 2 11 
almonrj, each, 85/. bs. 0^, . • ) 

Two messes to the buttery and pitcher-house 70 10 Oi 

Six messes to the masters, yeomen, and groom ) 041; 1 q 1 

cooks ..••••/ ^ 

Three messes to the officers of the larder . Ill 18 10 

One ditto to the poultry . • . • 16 8 9 

Two ditto to the pastry, scullery, and wood- ) 9 ^ c -i 11 

yard, each 8R 13*. 9i<f. . . j- ^^o 1 4* 

Waste and commandment, 12 messes . . 246 

Eleven messes to the children of the kitchen^) 

scullery, and pastry; porters, scourers,)- 261 13 4 
and turnspits, each 231 16«. 9^. • ) 

Board wages of 4 yeomen harbingers, at 4d. 1 04 g g 

a-day J 

. 12 3 4 

and two) 2j ^ ^^ 

. 23 15 9 



Ditto of 2 herds, at the same 

Ditto of the under marshal, at Qd, 
officers at 4(2. 

Ditto of 4 children of the leash 



Ditto of 1 6 huntsmen of falconers, at id. a-day 98 6 8 

Ditto of 4 conducts of the bakehouse, at) 1010 a 

U. 4d. a-week . . • . j- ^3 15 4 

Ditto of the bread-bear^, in addition to Id. ) 1 1 a ' 1^ 
a-day wages .... J 

Cost of 102 loaves daily served to the King's ) qq 1 c wi 
greyhounds, at U. 4d. a loaf . . j ^^ ^^ ^* 

Expenditui^e in the stable .... 2600 

Additional expenses in the Royal household . 4445 2 6 

21074 13 Si 
Queen's, 4315 12 9^ 

Total, 25390 6 1^ 

The ordinances made at the old palace at Eltham 

d2 
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contain many curious articles. Fifteen persons only 
were to be allowed admission to the King's Privy- 
Chamber. Among the privileged was the Marquis of 
Exeter, ^Hhe King's near kinsman, and hath been 
brought up of a child with his Grace in his chamber." 
The six gentlemen ushers were — Sir Walter Tyler, Sir 
Tliomas Cheyney, Sir Anthony Browne, Sir John 
Eussell, Master Norris, and Master Carey — ^four grooms, 
William and Hyncan Brereton, John Carey, and 
Walter Welsh. Penny, the barber, and Weston, the 
page, were directed diligently to attend upon his 
person, doing humble, reverent, secret, and lowly 
service, neither being too forward, nor meddling in any 
cause or matter whatever. These persons are to be in the 
King's chamber between six and seven in the morning, 
or sooner, if his Highness desire to rise earlier, to re- 
move the pallets — on which two of them are to lie — 
make ready the fire, cleanse, dress, and strew the 
chamber, so that his Highness may find it pure, clean, 
and wholesome, " as the health, commodity, and plea- 
sure of his most noble person doth require." No one 
is to presume to lay hands upon him without permis- 
sion. They are commanded not only to keep 
secret all that they see or hear, but to leave 
hearkening and inquiring where the King is going, 
without grudging, mumbling, or talking of the King's 
pastime, his late or early going to bed, or anything done 
by his Grace; and they are immediately to report 
any evil or unfitting language of the King uttered in 
their presence. In his absence, they are not to get 
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gambling, though they may play at chess, tables, and 
cards, in moderation. The King's barber is commanded 
to be clean in his person and apparel, honest in his 
discourse, and to avoid bad company. When the King 
is taking his pleasm*e in walking, hunting, hawking, 
and other disports^ no person, of any degree, is to be 
permitted to pass before or after him. Noblemen are 
prohibited from dining in corners, and the haute place 
at the King's chamber door is to be kept free from all 
manner of servants, rascals, boys, and others; and 
no ale, water, broken meat, or other thing conveyed 
out of the King's chamber is suffered to remain 
there. 

The dinner of the King and Queen was ordered at 
eleven a.m. ; the supper at six P.M., when not served in 
the hall, otherwise the first dinner must be served at 
ten, "or somewhat afore;" and the first supper at four, 
except on holidays, when each meal is to commence 
after the King has gone to chapel. The knight-marshal 
is to have special respect to the exclusion from the 
Court, of boys and vile persons, to punish vagabonds and 
mighty beggars, andunthrifty and common women. Per- 
sons of every degree are not to presume to keep, within 
the precincts of the palace, any greyhounds, mastiffs, 
hounds, or other dogs, except a few spaniels, for ladies 
or others, but to send them to the kennel. " And for 
the better avoiding of corruption, and all uncleanliness 
out of the King's house, which engender infection, and 
are very noisome and displeasant to the courtiers, the 
three master cooks are to be provided with an annual 
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allowance of twenty marks^ to provide garments for the 
scullions that have heretofore gone naked, or in rags." 
The practice is to be discontinued by the King's 
servants of making away with locks of doors, tables, 
cupboards, tressels, and other household implements, 
from the places of noblemen and gentlemen, ^^ where 
the Eang's grace doth fortune to lie ; " nor is anyone to 
take deer, fish, hay, com, grass pasture, and other 
store, or despoil orchards, without consent of the owner. 
It appears pretty plain, from such regulations, that 
the Royal attendants had committed gross abuses. AU 
the ordinances prohibit waste, damage, dishonesty, and 
oppression, under severe penalties ; nevertheless, there 
is reason to believe that out of so large an establishment 
many were to be found who could not be made to 
understimd that honesty was the best policy at Court, 
as well as elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The Princess Mary at Kichmond — ^A Musical Prodigy — Royal 
Gambling — Her Privy-Purse Expenses at Richmond — ^Dis- 
tinguished Members of the Court — Court Literature — Visit of 
the High- Admiral of France — Character of Henry VJll. 

The Princess Mary, as the King's eldest daughter, 
before her mother's divorce, stood in rank next to the 
Queen. The first historical notice of her is dated 13th 
June, 1520, and is found in a letter from the Lords of 
the Council at Westminster to Henry VIII. in France. 
^* Ascertaining your Highness, we were on Satilrday 
last passed at your Manor of Eichmond with your 
dearest daughter the Princess, who, lauded be Almighty 
God, is right merry, and in prosperous health and state^ 
duly exercising herself in virtuous pastimes and occu- 
pations, whereof we saw some experience afore we 
departed from her."*^ Though she was bom on the 

» Sir Henry Ellis's " Original Letters," let Series, i., 175. Sir 
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18th of February, 1515-16, tlie Princess had already 
been the subject of matrimonial speculation, and was, 
of course, regarded with special care and interest. 

According to another letter from the Lords of the 
Coimcil to Cardinal Wolsey, then with the King in 
France, dated July 2nd of the same year, respecting three 
French noblemen — " After they had been shown every- 
thing notable in London, they were conveyed in a 
barge, by the Lord Bemers, and the Lord D'Arcy, to 
Eichmond, where they repaired to the Princess, and 
found her right honourably accompanied with noble 
personages, as well spiritual as temporal, aud her house 
and chambers furnished with a proper number of 
goodly gentlemen and tall yeomen. Her presence, 
chamber was attended, besides the lady governess and 
her gentlewomen, by the Duchess of Norfolk, and her 
three daughters — the Lady Margaret, wife of the 
Lord Herbert, the Lady Gray, Lady Neville, and the 
Lord John's wife. In the great chamber were many 
other gentlewomen, well apparelled. And when the 
gentlemen of France came into the presence-chamber 
to the Princess, her grace in such wise showed her- 
self unto them in welcoming and entertaining them 
with most goodly countenance, proper communica- 
tion, and pleasant pastime in playing on the vir- 
ginals, that they greatly marvelled, and rejoiced at 
the same, her tender age considered." ^ They marvelled, 

Frederick Madden's " Privy-Purse Expenses of the PrinceBS Mary." 
Introductory Memoir. 
» Sir Harris NicoWs " Privy Council of Henry Vm.," 887. 
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no doubt; if they beheld the infant Princess thus de- 
meaning herself; but as regards the musical portion of 
the performance, the Lords of the Council must have 
drawn upon their imaginations.^ The King was at 
this time meeting his Royal brother of Prance on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold; but on his return the 
Princess went to Ditton Park, her ordinary residence. 
The following spring she was twice at Richmond, whence 
the Queen sent her barge to convey her to Green- 
wich,^ where, when six years of age, she was afterwards 
introduced to the Emperor Charles V., who, seventeen 
years her senior, was desirous of obtaining her as a 
wife ; and to that end she was educated with great 
care. But as with humbler mortals, " man proposeth, 
and God disposeth." The Emperor did not choose to 
wait; and although Wolsey, April 7, 1525, represented 
that the little Princess was extremely attached to 

«• Nevertheless musical instruction was strongly insisted on, in 
the directions signed by the King, that the Princess's governess 
should see that her pupil pass her time most seasons at her vir- 
ginals, or other instruments musical, so that the same be not too 
much, and without fatigation, or weariness, to intend (attend) to 
her learning of Latin tongue and French. At other seasons to 
dance. " MS. Cott Vitell," c. i., fol. 23. Sir Frederick Madden's 
" Privy-Purse Expenses of Princess Mary." Introductory Memoir, 
zii. But this was in 1525, when the Princess had attained a 
proper age for musical instruction. Her governess was IS^garet, 
daughter of Greorge Duke of Clarence, younger brother of 
Edward IV. She married Bichard de la Pole, and was created 
Countess of Salisbury in 1513. The Countess was beheaded May 
17, 1541, when upwards of seventy years of age. 

■• Sir Frederick Madden*s " Privy-Purse Expenses of Princees 
Mary.** Introduction, xxix. 
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her imperial lover, it is natural to imagine that 
his selecting another for his Empress troubled her but 
little. An attempt was then made to get the King of 
France in the place of the Emperor; but Francis, 
though he received the most extraordinary account of 
the Princess of England's forwardness, also preferred a 
full-grown wife. 

The Princess was generally in ill health, and the 
subsequent divorce of her mother, and public degra- 
dation of herself from her position as Princess Koyal, 
threw her into the shade. She chose to exhibit so 
much opposition to her father's will, that Cranmer 
found it necessary to interfere to preserve her life. Her 
mother^s death in 1536 appears to have made her position 
intolerable, and she grew up to womanhood with a ran- 
corous hostility to every one who could be considered as 
having profited by her downfall She remained at 
Hunsdon, whence, after the death of the hated Anna 
Boleyn, she occasionally wrote to her father letters of 
devotion, professing a desire rather to be a servant in 
the Koyal household, that she might have the daily 
enjoyment of his presence, than to be the Queen of the 
realm.^' This mood lasted not long. As soon as she 
found it was not likely to advance her interests, she 
was again in opposition ; but seeing the f ruitlessness of 
such conduct to better her position, and finding that 
her sister, Elizabeth, was quite as much disgraced as 
herself, she submitted, declared her repentance, and 
wrote an acknowledgment that her mother's marriage 
*i Miss Strickland's " Queens of England/' iii., 845. 
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If as " incestuous and unlawfiiL"** Much stress has been 
laid on the allegation that Mary was threatened into 
obedience ; but the fact is, she was bribed into it ; a 
promise of state and influence haying been held out to 
her by Wiiothesley, who brought the paper for her 
signature. When this was assured her, she readily 
surrendered her opinions, political and religious ; and in 
a private letter to Cromwell expressed a resolution to 
give up objects she had devoutly cherished, in language 
very like contemptuous indifference.^ That she was 
insinoere there cannot be any doubt. Her submission 
gained for her what she wanted ; and, from this date, we 
are enabled to trace, in her increased expenditure, some 
characteristics that greatly assist towards forming a 
proper appreciation of her disposition. The most 
prominent among these is a propensity to gambling. 
She joined the Court at Eiehmond on the 9th of 
December, 1536 ; and her first entry of expenditure is 
20^. to Mr. Morton there on that day ; and during the 
fortnight she remained at the palace, her losses at cards 
amounted to seven or eight pounds^ — a large sum, 

■• " Queens,*' 349. A subseqtient letter. Wood's **^Letta» of 
Bo3ral and Dlostriotis Ladies," ii., 258, shows how completdy sub- 
servient she had become. 

»• " For mine opinion touching pilgrimages, purgatory, relics, 
and sucb like, I assure you I have none at aU." — Queens of 
England, ui., 350. 

»* Madden's " Privy-Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary," 12. 
There is a letter firom her to L<»d Cromwell, in which she begs a 
ferm belonging to tibe new College at Oxford, for one of her 
mother's servants, and strives to prejudice Cromwell to give it 
away, because ^^ the Warden whereof hath neither used you nor me 
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nearly equal to the yearly wages of two of her foot- 
men. She twice visited Eichmond, in the months of 
September and December, in the following year, and 
remained till February; indeed was often with the 
Court, affecting affectionate attachment for Queen Jane, 
apparently to conciliate her father. 

Complaints appear to have been made respecting her 
entertaining company somewhat too promiscuously ; for 
in a letter the Princess wrote from Eichmond on the 
27th of May, 1538, to Lord Cromwell, after professing 
the greatest confidence in her correspondent's friendly 
feeling, towards her, and her entire devotion to the 
King, she promises to be extremely careful not again to 
offend in that particular.** The Princess had now 
learnt the necessity of caution; whenever she had 
occasion to address her father^s minister, nothing could 
be more dutiful than her style, and she invariably 
ended her epistle by acknowledging herself her 
correspondent's " assured bounden," or " loving friend 
during my life." Nevertheless, there is reason to 
believe that fthe secretly held counsel, whenever it was 
possible, with persons she considered her mother's 
friends, whom she thought likely to be of service to 
her. About this period negociations were proceeding 
for her marriage, first with the Due d'Orleans, after- 
wards with Philip^ Duke of Bavaria. 

(as I think) gently therein." Doubtless the Warden desired that 
the College over which he presided should retain its possessions/ 
-^Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies^ ii., 320. 
»» Ibid., iii., 13. 
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The birth of a Prince, followed by the death of 
the Queen, it might have been anticipated, would have 
thrown a cloud over Mary's brightening prospects ; but 
after acting as chief mourner to her friendly step- 
mother, she spent a pleasant Christmas at Eichmond, 
where she remained till February. Her losses at cards 
were varied with items-of a more creditable character ; 
among them is an entry of five shillings to the ferryman, 
^^Perkin of Eichmond," by whose assistance herself and 
servants crossed the Thames, when journeying from 
Windsor; William Allen of Richmond also received the 
Talue of two sheep which had been destroyed by her 
greyhounds.^ And she appears to have amused herself 
a good deal with her attendant, " Jane the Fool," to 
whose maintenance she contributed. She now professed 
a very warm attachment to her infant brother ; never- 
theless she incurred the King's displeasure by secretly 
assisting certain political offenders ; her establishment 
was dismissed, and she was sent to Hertford 
Castle, under restraint. Here, in the winter of 1539, 
she received intimation that two marriages were in 
contemplation — one of her father to Anne of Cleves, 
the other of herself to Duke Philip of Bavaria ; as 
usual, she professed to be gratified with the King^s 
arrangements; but the negociation in which she was most 
concerned, like its predecessors, came to nothing. 
She however easily became reconciled to the loss of her 
lover, and played at bowls and lost wagers more 
frequently than before. The disappointment of the 

** Madden — " Privy-PurBe Expenses of Princess Mary," 42. 
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King in his own negociation has been abready noticed ; 
and the disgraced bride was visited by the Princess 
in the summer of 1543, and in the August of the 
following year.*'^ Katherine Howard now came into 
favour, and the Princess Mary was again thrown into 
the back-ground till after the tragic end of the new 
Queen. Abortive attempts were made to find her a 
husband; and she contrived to maintain friendly 
relations with her father, for she was invited to his 
wedding with E[atherine Parr. After this an important 
change in her position took place, and she was per- 
mitted to assume the rank and state due to her birth : 
these she retained till the death of Henry VilL 

In the privy-purse expenses of the Princess, the 
principal items that refer to Richmond are the follow- 
ing:— 

1536. £ 8. d. 

Dec.— Given to Greoffirey, coming from Rich- ) a i a 
mond • - - - - -J 

1587. 
Sep. — Given to Lovel, servant, of Richmond,^ 

and Richard Hodgson's wife, for bring- > 4 
ing grapes ) 

„ Given to Lovel's servant, of Richmond, i a a g 
for bringing peaches - - - - J 

Dec. — ^Paid to Perkins, of Richmond, for the^ 

ferriage of the Princess and her servants >• 6 
coming from Windsor - - -} 

„ Paid two embroiderers for working at I , q ^ 
Richmond - - - - -J 

w Sir Frederick Madden — *'Privy-Pur8e Expenses of Princess 
Mary." Introductory Memoir, c. i. 
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1537-8. £ 8. d, 

Jan. — Given to one Sir Anthony, a poor^ 

priest, serving the household at Rich->- 10 
mond, and having no wages - -} 

„ Given to Lovel's wife - - - - 7 

„ Paid to William Allen, of Bichmond, for^ 

two sheep, which my Lady's Grace's > 8 
greyhounds killed - . - -j 

„ Given in reward to the keeper of the) 

little park, at Richmond, bringing a>-K) 3 4 
doe - - - - - - -) 

March. — Given to two of John Scott's servants ^ 

coming to Richmond to mend my Lady's > 2 
Grace's apparel - - - - ) 

„ Given to one of the late Queen s palfrey-^ 

men, attending, with two palfreys, upon {^ ^ o 
my Lady's Grace from Richmond to^ 
Hampton Court, and home again - •) 

„ Given to a gentlewoman, bringing a^ 

daughter of the Earl of Sussex to Rich C q 7 g 
mond, my Lady's Grace being god-T 
mother to the same at the bishopping -) 

„ Given to Vincent, of the King's wardrobe, 1 a 5 a 
for bringing two beds to Richmond - J 

April. — Given to two of the late Queen's palfrey- \ 

men, for bringing three palfreys, andf ^ - q 
attending upon my Lady's Grace from T 
Richmond to Hampton Court - -) 

'„ Paid to two watermen ferrying my Lady's^ 

Grace over the water from Richmond to>- 2 
Hampton Court, going and coming -) 

„ Given to the keeper of the little park of ) ^ , ^ 
Richmond - - - - -J 

„ Given to Sir Anthony, a poor priest,) 

serving the household at Richmond, and>* 7 6 
having no wages • - - -j 

„ Paid for Mistress Mary Norris's boat^hire 1 q « 
from Richmond to Hampton Court - J 
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May. — ^Paid for a barge at her Grace's coming \ ^ i q a 
from the Prince - - - - J 

„ Given to Lovel's wife, for bringing a salmon ) . o 
to mj Lady's Grace - - - - j 

„ Paid to Mistress Aylmer, for her boat- \ a o q 
hire going to London - - - J 

1543. 
June. — Given by the way, in alms, from ) /^ o a 
Bedington to Richmond - - - j 

„ Given to Lovel's wife, at Richmond - 5 

„ Given to one of my Lady of Cleve's) ^ ^ q 
servants - - - - - -j 

1543-4. 
Jan. — Given to Lovel's wife, of Richmond - 15 

March. — Given to one of my Lady Anne of) o j a 
Cleve's servants coming to her Grace - j 

Aug. — Given for boat-hire - - - - 1 

„ Given to Walsh's wife, of Richmond - 5 

„ Given to John Hayes, my Lady's Grace I a k a 
being at Richmond - - - - J 

„ Given to him, bringing chickens - - 1 8 

„ Delivered to Charles Morley, to give in ) i /• q 
reward for bucks - - - • " j 

„ Given to Thomas Gent's servant, bringing ) a i o 

nuts f 

„ Given to one Perys, of Richmond, bring- 1 ^ o /; 

ingroach«8 |U J 

It appears from these entries that the hire of a 
wherry was 1«., for the Princess and her attendants ; 
but from Windsor it was 58.y and the cost of a sheep 
was 4«, History has not preserved any records of the 
Eichmond people mentioned in these accounts, but they 

* Sir Frederick Madden*s "Privy-Purse Expenses of the 
Princess Mary.^* 
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were most probably farmers. Many entries refer to fish 
caught in the Thames — sturgeon, salmon, trout, pike, 
carp, lampreys, and minnows ; the first two have dis- 
appeared ; trout are sometimes, though rarely, caught 
higher up the river. 

Conspicuous among the brilliant circle at Eicbmond 
was Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who married 
for his third wife the King's sister, Mary, after the 
decease of her first husband, Louis XII., King of 
France. He was held in especial favour by his sovereign, 
both before and after this alliance, and frequently took 
part in the Royal entertainments. Mary Tudor died 
on the 26th of June, 1533 ; and, although the Duke 
found a fourth wife, a few years later, in Catherine 
Willoughby, a girl of fourteen, he only survived till 
the 24th of August, 1545, when he closed his long and 
fortunate career in the Eoyal palace at Guildford, to 
which he had retired. 

Another interesting character in this group was the 
King's natural son, by Elizabeth, widow of Gilbert 
Lord Talboys, Henry Fitzroy, K.G., created, 18 
June, 1525, Earl of Nottingham, and Duke of Rich- 
mond and Somerset. He was educated at Windsor 
Castle vrith the accomplished Henry, Earl of Surrey, 
whom he accompanied to Paris in 1532, and whose 
sister he married, but died before the consummation 
of the marriage, at the age of seventeen, in the year 
1536. 

Sir Thomas Cheney was a celebrated soldier in the 
reign of Henry VIH., and gained great distinction by 

TOL. II. B 
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the gallant manner in which he bore himself at the 
thirty days' toumameot at Ardres before the two Kings. 
He was created a Knight of the Garter, appointed 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and made Treasurer of 
the Royal household.^ 

John de Vere, thirteenth Earl of Oxford, officiated 
as Lord High Steward at the trial of John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester; but he subsequently suflfered in 
the signal reverse of the Lancastrians at Bamet ; was 
captured, tried, and committed to prison. He, however, 
managed to join the Earl of Richmond in time to 
assist at what was really to the latter a crowning 
victory. At the coronation of Henry VII. he resumed 
the office of Lord High Steward. He was appointed 
to other important employments, and had all his 
family estates restored to him. He distinguished him- 
self as a great military commander, in suppressing 
the rebellion of Lambert Simnel and the Cornish men, 
and was restored to the hereditary office of Lord Great 
Chamberlain of England by^ Henry VHI., who, how- 
ever, made him pay a heavy fine for maintaining more re- 

»• He lived under four sovereigns, Henry, Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth ; and, notwithstanding that he had espoused the cause 
of the Catholic Queen, was called to the Privy Council of her 
successor, but died soon afterwards. His only son, Henry, by his 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir John Broughton of Tedding- 
ton, Bedfordshire, was summoned to Parliament as Baron Cheney 
of Teddington, and was one of the peers who sat as judges on the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots; he married Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Wentworth, but died without issue in the year 1567, 
and the title became extinct. 
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tainers than a recent law allowed. He was distinguished 
for his hospitality and splendid style of living, and was 
held in much repute for learning and piety. He died 
in 1513 ; and his nephew, who succeeded him in his 
titles, " little John of Campes," as he was styled, from 
his short stature, and castellated mansion in Cambridge- 
shire, died in 1526, when his cousin John, Knight of the 
Grarter, succeeded as fifteenth Earl of Oxford, and Lord 
Great Chamberlain. He was a member of the Privy 
Council, and exercised considerable influence at Court, for 
favouring the King's designs against Wolsey and Ka- 
therine of Arragon. At his decease, in the year 1539, 
hi.s eldest son, John de Vere, succeeded to the Earldom 
and Chamberlainship — the fourth de Vere that had held 
these dignities during the reign of Henry VIII. He 
married first, Lady Dorothy Neville, daughter of Ralph, 
Earl of Westmoreland, who bore him one daughter, 
Katherine, married to Edward, Lord Windsor; 
secondly, Margaret, daughter of John Golding, Esq., 
by whom he had one son, who succeeded to his honours 
in 1562 ; and one daughter, Mary, who married Pere- 
grine Bertie, tenth Lord Willoughby de Eresby, in 
whose living representative the hereditary honours 
remain. 

Sir William Sidney rose from being one of the 
King's Esquires, in consequence of his gallantry, and 
the knightly accomplishments he had displayed at the 
jousts that followed the celebrated meeting on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, to be his Chamberlain and 

e2 
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Steward. His only son, Sir Henry, was cup-bearer to 
the King.*® 

Sir John Hussey, in the thirteenth year of Henry 
Vin., was appointed chief butler of England, and was 
summoned to Parliament 5th January, 1534, as Baron 
Hussey of Sleford in Lincolnshire; biit having connected 
himself with an insurrection three years later, he was 
attainted of high treason, his estates forfeited, and his 
head struck off, at Lincoln, when the barony became 
extinct. His two sons by his first wife predeceased 
him, but by his second he had four sons.*^ 

Among the favourites of Henry VHI. was William 
Carey, one of the esquires of his body, and a gentleman 
of his bed-chamber, who married the lady Mary, sister 
of Queen Anna (Boleyn), by whom he had Sir Henry 
Carey, (Baron Hunsdon of Queen Elizabeth's Court), 
and Catherine, married to the no less celebrated Sir 
Francis Knolles, K.G., to whom we shall have to refer 
presently. Their father died in the year 1528. 

It is stated of Sir Anthony Denny, who was gentle- 
man of the privy-chamber, and groom of the stole, 
that he was the only one of the courtiers sufficiently in 
favour with the King to venture, when he was seized 
with his last illness, to apprize him of his danger ; for 
which service Henry VHI. presented him with a pair 

*• After haying been employed in honourable offices in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, he was Queen Elizabeth^s ambassador to the 
Court of France, and her Lord-Deputy of Ireland. 

*^ Though the attainder was reversed in the 5th year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the lands were not restored, nor were 
the sons allowed to succeed to their father's title. 
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of gloves embroidered with pearls, and appointed him 
one of the executors of his will.*^ 

Eobert RatcIifTe, second Baron Fitzwalter, was 
another distinguished courtier who flourished in this 
reign. On the 1 8th July, 1 525, he was created Viscount 
Fitzwalter ; was made a Knight of the Garter ; and, on 
the 28th December, 1529, created Earl of Sussex. 
He was appointed Lord High Chamberlain of England 
for life, on the attainder of Cromwell, Earl of Essex. 
The Earl was three times married, and had issue by 
each wife. He died in 1542. 

Edward Dudley, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and president of Henry VII.'s privy-council, who 
assisted Empson in carrying out that monarch's 
severe measures, was tried for high treason in the year 
1509, and committed to the Tower, in consequence of 
the complaints that were raised of his exactions. 
During his imprisonment he wrote an allegorical work 
of much ability, and of singular knowledge of the 

** He was a member of the privy-council of Edward VI. ; the 
eldest of his four daughters, Amie, married George Goring, Esq., of 
Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, whose son John was created Baron Goring 
and Earl of Norwich ; and his only son, Sir Edward Groring, one 
of Queen Elizabeth's knights, paid his court to her successor 
when passing out of Scotland, by presenting his Majesty, at the 
head of one hundred and fifty of his retainers, clothed in white 
doublets, hats and feathers, with a noble charger, richly capari- 
soned. He was created by James, Baron Denny, of Waltham, 
Essex, and by Charles, Earl of Norwich. His heiress, Honora, by 
his second wife, Lady Mary Cecil, daughter of Thomas, Earl of 
Exeter, married James Hay (one of the favourites of James), who 
became Viscount Doncaster, and Earl of Carlisle ; and his son, 
James, the second Earl, was the last of his family. 
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world where he had lived.*' This employment, though 
useful, brought him no advantage ; the people clamoured 
for his life, and the young King, who began his career 
as a reformer of abuses, found himself constrained, in 
the year 1510, to order the execution of both Dudley 
and Empson, "doing therein, as thought by many," 
as Lord Herbert of Cherbury acknowledges, " more 
like 'a good King than a good master."** They had 
committed no real crime, unless faithfully following 
their own sovereign's commands could be so considered. 
Dudley's eldest son, John, attached himself to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and rose to high distinction in the service 
of the King, who appointed him master of the horse 
to Anne of Cleves, which brought him frequently to 
Bichmond ; he also won the King's favour by his skill 
in the tournament, and was created Viscoimt L'Isle, 
and Lord Admiral of- England for life. He was em- 
ployed as a military commander, both in France and 
Scotland, and was so much in the King's confidence, 
even to the close of his reign, that he was named one 
of the executors of the King's will.** 

*^ " The Tree of Commonwealtli." Recently printed at Man- 
chester. 

*^"Lifeof Henry Vin." 

** His ambition he had managed to keep within bounds, under 
the eye of a master so dangerous to offend ; but after the accession 
of Edward VI. it expanded, evidently without the slightest fear of 
a check. In the first two or three years of the youthful Edward's 
reign, he was created Earl of Warwick ; and having been appointed 
Lieutenant- Greneral of the army, added to his renown as a military 
commander by a campaign in Picardy, and a defence of Boulogne, 
of which he was governor. He now became Lord Steward of the 
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Thomas More was at once a scholar, a wit, a states- 
man, and a poet, and had few superiors in either. He 
had obtained a good position in the preceding reign, 
as the son of a judge, and the proteg^ of a Cardinal 
(Morton), and was the friend of Colet and Erasmus ; 
but he does not appear to have filled a higher post 
than that of under-sheriff of London. Henrj VIII. 
found more honourable employment for him ; sent him 
on a mission to Bruges in 1514; and after his return 
(1516) made him a Privy-Councillor. His occupations 
afforded him sufficient leisure to write in English his 
life of " Richard III.," and in Latin his ^* Utopia," which 
was first published at Louvain in the same year. The 
King, however, gave him no other employment at 
home till the year 1521, when, after bestowing the 
honour of knighthood, he made him Treasurer of the 
Exchequer ; but Sir Thomas was engaged in various 
important missions to France and the Netherlands, till 
he was chosen Spealfer of the House of Commons, in 
1523 ; two years later he was appointed Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and in the year 1529 Lord 
Chancellor, which high dignity he retained till May 
15th, 1532, when he surrendered the seals, his religious 
feelings not permitting him to sanction the King's 
divorce. His opposition to the policy of the Govern- 
ment became more manifest ; and being summoned to 
take the oath prescribed by the statute of 1533-4, for 

HoDsehold : this brought him into more intimate relations with the 
King, of which, as will presently be shown, he soon proceeded to 
take advantage. 
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maintaining the King's marriage with Anna Boleyn, 
which he refused, he was tried for high treason, and 
beheaded on the 6th of July, 1535.*« Though Sir 
Thomas More lived principally at his house at Chelsea, 
business as well as pleasure brought him frequently 
to Richmond. 

Eminent among the most accomplished members of 
the Court was Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, son of 
Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk, His poetical com- 
positions are more euphonious, as well as more imagina- 
tive, than any English verse previously written, and 
appear to have heralded the advent of the great poets 
of the Elizabethan era. Fortunate for his fame would 
it have been had his ambition to rise at Court dis- 
played itself exclusively in this direction ; for a letter 
from him is extant, recommending his sister to throw 
herself in the King's way, and make use of her attrac- 
tions to advance the interests of her family. The 
existence of this document lessens the sympathy his 
fate ought to excite ; for having been deprived of an 
important post^ he spoke bitterly against the King, 
which occasioned his decapitation on the 19th of 
January, 1547. 

Another of the more intellectual members of the 
Court was Thomas, son of Sir Henry Wyatt, who had 
been so much in the confidence of Henry VH. as to have 
been named one of the executors to his will. Thomas 

*• His English works were not collected till the year 1557, when 
they were published in London : but a translation of the " Utopia " 
had appeared in 1551. 
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Wyatt, after having taken the degree of M.A. in Cam- 
bridge, in 1520, was presented to the King by his father, 
and his Majesty, in 1525, appointed him one of the gen- 
tlemen of his bed-chamber, from which position he rose 
in the Eoyal favour, and was employed in several im-. 
portant transactions. He, however, continued to. find 
leisure, from his duties as a statesman and a diplomatist, 
to cultivate a refined literary taste, which he exhibited in 
various productions, both in prose and verse. It is as 
a poet, in which he deserves to take high rank, that he is 
now remembered. He was knighted in the year 1536, 
and died October 11th, 1542, surviving his father by 
only four years. 

The most popular writer of his time, who too was 
most in favour with the King and the Court, was 
John Skelton, Orator Regius and Poet Laureate. 
Though a beneficed clergyman, he distinguished him- 
self by coarse satire on the Church, of which he was 
an unworthy member. One production levelled at Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, " Whj come ye not to Court," would have 
brought his career, both as a priest and a poet, to a 
summary conclusion, had he not fled for sanctuary to 
the Abbey of Westminster. His "Boke of Colin 
Clout," and ** Ware the Hawk," are much of the same 
character, only the satire is directed against the entire 
clerical profession. Among his other poems, his 
"Bouge of Court," and "Crown of Laurel," were 
in great request during this reign, but to modem taste 
they appear a compound of ribaldry and pedantry — 
the humour is evidently malicious, and the satire 
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spite. He died in sanctuary on the 2l8t of June, 
1529. 

The King continued to maintain a brilliant Court, in 
which his youthful son was beginning to be regarded 
as "the observed of all observers," especially by 
foreigners. The High Admiral of France visited Eng- 
land in the year 1546. The continuator of Fabian 
says : — " On the 23rd day of August he rode to Hampton 
Court, where the King lay, and before he came there 
Prince Edward deceived him with a goodly company, for 
there was the number of 540 in velvet coats, and [those 
ofj the Prince's livery wore sleeves of cloth of gold, and 
half the coat embroidered also with gold ; and ther^ 
were to the number of 800 horses royally apparelled; 
which brought him to the Manor of Hampton Court, to 
the prudent and redoubted Prince his father, and Queen 
Katherine (Parr) ; and on the morrow the King and 
the said Mounsure Doneball brake the Host between 
them for a general peace, and so continued in banquet- 
ting and pleasure triumphantly, with noble masks and 
mummeries, with divers and sundry changes; in so 
much, that the torch-bearers were clothed in cloth of 
gold. This continued six days, and so [he] returned 
into France, with many sundry gifts given him, and his 
retinue. 

The King died on the 28th of January of the fol- 
lowing year. Few British sovereigns appear in the 
historical gallery with such disagreeable features as 
Henry VIII. ; there is, however, little doubt that much 
of this has been owing to prejudice. That he possessed 
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grave faults cannot be denied, but some of the obliquy 
attached to his memory belongs rather to the zeal of 
unscrupulous advisers or agents than to hardness of 
heart or narrowness of intellect. Although we cannot 
go entirely with his eloquent defender,*' we think that 
while he has received more censure than his conduct, 
during his entire reign, has merited, he has received 
less than his due portion of praise for what he did that 
was unquestionably worthy of commendation. He 
possessed taste, when taste was rare; and honoured 
it in others. As a patron of art, his example was of 
inestimable value, for he established its position 
in this country as an attainable luxury. He was an 
accomplished musician, and took care to have his 
children taught music early, as a part of their 
education. Of the progress of the Princess Mary, 
when a child, there are some surprising accounts, 
which will be noticed hereafter. The Princess 
Elizabeth did equal jijstice to her teachers, and her 
taste and skill were proverbial at Court. For the 
musical abilities of their brother, we have not such 
abundant authority ; but those of Henry VIII. are well 
known. There is a contemporary MS. of a song in the 
British Museum/* called the " King's Ballad," known 
as " Pastime with Good Company," the music of which 
has been attributed to him, because the air is to be 
found among the King's MSS., arranged for the lute.*^ 

*7 See Froude's " Memoirs of Henry Vm." 

*« Additional MSS., 5,665. 

« " Popular Music of the Olden Time." By William Chappel, 
F.S.A. 
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This, however, is better evidence of the music being 
fashionable, than of the King being its composer. 
He is also stated to have made some commendable 
attempts in choral music. A favourite air at Court 
was Sellenger's Eound, a dance-tune, which Mr. 
Chappel considers took its title either from Sir 
Thomas Sellenger, who died before 1475, or from Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, Lord-Deputy in Ireland in 1540; 
but this is conjectural — it was probably so called in 
honour of a lady of that name. Let the compliment 
have been given to whom it may, it is unquestionable 
that the tune had a long rule at Court. At I(ichmond 
no dancing was attempted in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries that did not include the figure that 
belonged to this favourite air; and to its inspiring 
strain Henry VHI. led out those stately belles whom 
I Hans Holbein has immortalized. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The yoting King's Ministers — ^His Residence at Richmond — ^Yisit to 
the Eang of the Marshal of St. Andr^ — ^The Lord of Misrule at 
Court — Lady Jane Grey at Shene — ^Marriage of Amy Robsart 
and Sir Robert Dudley— Northumberland's Plot to raise Lady 
Jane to the Throne— Her Execution. 

The Government, at the death of Henry VIII., con- 
sisted principally of Edward Earl of Hertford, the uncle 
of Edward VI., then but ten years of age ; a coadjutor 
and secret rival, his brother, Thomas Lord Seymour, 
of Sudley; John Dudley Viscount Lisle, then Lord 
High Admiral; Sir William Paget, Secretary of State; 
Wriothesly, the Lord Chancellor ; and Sir Anthony 
Browne, Master of the Horse. 

One of the most influential personages at the Court 
of the young King was Lord Hertford, who, as the 
brother of the Queen, Jane Seymour, had risen to 
the highest dignities in the preceding reign. He 
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had first been created Viscount Beauchamp of Hache, 
then, lOth of October, 1537, Earl of Hertford, and ap- 
pointed Chamberlain of England, for life. At the 
commencment of the reign of Edward VI. he was made 
Lord Treasurer of England, and created Duke of 
Somerset, Earl Marshal of England, and Lord Protector 
of the King and realm. 

He employed, as his secretary, William Cecil, then a 
young adventurer, subsequently the famous minister of 
Elizabeth, Lord Burghley. The Protector's brother 
was appointed Lord High Admiral ; Lord Lisle was 
created Earl of Warwick ; Sir Thomas Smith and Sir 
William Petre became Secretaries of State; Lord 
Eussell, Lord Privy Seal ; Rich, Lord Chancellor ; Sir 
William Paget, Comptroller ; and Sir William Herbert 
became one of the Lords of the Privy-Council, which 
included the Lords Eussell, Warwick, Southampton, 
Shrewsbury, and Arundel. 

Soon after the accession of Edward VI. we find 
the Lord Protector dating his letters from Shene.*° 
He wrote to the Lord High Admiral, apparently in a 
friendly spirit. The latter however soon began to in- 
trigue against his brother. He commenced the game by 
striving to render himt^elf acceptable to the Princess 
Elizabeth, then a girl of fourteen, under the guardian- 
ship of the Queen Dowager, at Chelsea. After his 
marriage with Katherine Parr, he maintained a romp- 
ing intimacy with the Princess, for permitting whi^h 
she has been severely censured ; but the persons most 

»• State Papers.— Edward VI.— Domestic. Aug. 16, 1648. 
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blameworthy, next to the handsome Lothario, were the 

Queen Dowager herself, and Mrs. Ashley, the Princess* 

governess, who evidently sanctioned the intercourse 

from the beginning. The Queen Dowager died the 

6th of September, 1548, and the Lord Admiral paid 

more fervent court to the Princess Elizabeth ; but there 

is no proof that he succeeded in making the slightest 

impression upon her feelings, notwithstanding the 

scandalous insinuations to the contrary, expressed in a 

recent biography.*^* His object was to elevate himself 

by a marriage with the Princess ; but his design was 

discovered, and he was warned of its danger. 

The antagonism of the brothers had beei^ embittered 

by the quarrels of their wives, who, jealous of each other s 

position, were too proud to give way in a claim for 

precedence. The Duchess of Somerset had held up 

the Queen Dowager's train, but this oflBce she refused 

to continue after the Queen^s marriage with the younger 

brother of her husband, and there was much ill-feeling 

between them in consequence. 

At the same time, the Lord Admiral was striving, 

in an underhand way, to create a prejudice against 

his brother in the mind of the young King, in which 

he was assisted by John Fowler, one of the gentlemen 

of the Privy- Chamber ; and, as if desirous of having 

" Tytler — "England under the reigns of Edward VL and 
Mary," i., 69 — asserts tliat at sixteen Elizabeth was in love with 
him ; but there is no reliable evidence to warrant such a statement. 
Miss Strickland, " Queens of England," makes the most of the case 
against the character of this truly illustrious lady, but flEtils in her 
proofe. 
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another string to his bow, by making his views known 
to the Marquis of Dorset, and paying him five himdred 
pounds down, he gained his permission to retain his 
daughter. Lady Jane Grey, who had resided with the 
Queen. When his wife died, the young lady continued 
in his house — his object being to marry her to the King^ 
and by her means to overthrow his brother's autho- 
rity. In the month of January, 1548-9, his intrigues 
were summarily cut short. He was arrested, sent 
to the Tower, condemned, for high treason, and be- 
headed. 

The easy way in which one brother had been dis- 
posed of, appears to have suggested the idea of getting 
rid of the other. Somerset, by his domination and 
exclusive control of the King, had rendered himself 
obnoxious to some of his colleagues, particularly to a 
noble equally ambitious, but much more imprincipled 
than himself — the Earl of Warwick ; and he managed 
to obtain the co-operation of the Lords of the Privy- 
Council, in his design to overthrow their chief. If the 
mind of King Edward had been disturbed by the 
opposition of the two brothers, to influence him for 
their selfish purposes, still more must he have been 
harrassed by the hostility which shortly began to betray 
itself between the Protector and the Council. His 
health was very far from good ; and, instead of allow- 
ing that delicate constitution to gain strength by pro- 
per recreations in the pleasant fields and green woods 
of Richmond, where he liked to ramble, he was 
jealously guarded, and hurried from place to place, 
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without the slightest references to his wants or 
wishes. 

It appears that William Cecil was anxious to obtain 
a grant of Wimbledon ; for his correspondent, Richard 
Whalley, in a note written at this time, thinks he may 
procure for him the park, with the tythe of Mortiake 
and Ambrose Wolley's house.** Sir Robert Tyrrwhyt 
tells him, about the same date, that the grant ha6 
been promised to Whalley. 

The Lord Protector was again at Richmond in June, 
whence he wrote to Bishop Ridley on matters relating 
to Cambridge.** It is evident that he was here on 
state affairs ; for the King, on the 20th of the same 
month, dates from Richmond his order to the justices 
of Devon, offering pardon to all in the county concerned 
in the rebellious agitation then proceeding there, who 
have refused to receive the Book of Common Prayer, 
provided they return to their allegiance.** Sir Thomas 
Smith, the Secretary of State, also writes from the 
same place, giving Somerset information respecting the 
coinage and the revenue.*^ 

The young King's position at Richmond wajs not 
without danger, the country being in a disturbed state, 
and the i^pproach of a rebellious force from Devonshire 
having caused an order to be contemplated, if not put 
in force, for breaking down the bridge at Staines ; there- 
fore, on the 1st of July, circular letters were addressed 

« State Paper&--E<iw»rd VI.— Domestic. April, 1549, vol. vi.. 
No. 36. 

M Ibid., June 10, vol. vii.. No. 80. 

» Ibid., No. 37. •• Ibid., No. 38. 

VOL. II. P 
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to the King's friends, direoting them to meet him at 
Windsor, with as many horse and foot as they could 
raise.*^ 

The conduct of Somerset at this time met with the 
disapprobation even of his own friends ; more than 
one expostulation was privately folwarded to him, re- 
specting his overbearing behaviour at the council, and the 
mischi^vous tendency of his system of government.* 
A few months later, he addressed, from Richmond, the 
commission appointed to inquire into and redress the 
alleged grievances ; but it soon became evident that the 
partizans of the Princess Mary were making the most 
of the public discontent — ^indeed, that many Catholic 
priests were openly exciting the people to rebellion. 
Lord Russell's success in an encounter with the rebels, 
the capture of some of the ringleaders, and a pro- 
clamation from the King, circulated in the disturbed 
districts, directing stirrers up of tumults to be hanged 
without delay, quieted matters a little for a time. In 
the month of October, however, the state of things be- 
came more lamentable ; for, while Somerset at Hamp- 
ton Court was issuing proclamations in the King^s 
name, commanding all loving subjects to repair to 
Windsor for his defence, the Coimcil in London were 
declaring to the people the treasons of the Lord Pro- 
tector, and directing a public movement against him. 

King Edward was removed to Windsor Castle; 
and, being entirely in the hands of the Duke of Somer- 

" State Papers— Edward VI. — ^Domestic, vol. viii., No. 1. 
»• Ibid. See Letters of W. P. (William Paget.) 
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Bet, was of course made to support his authority ; but 
the party the Protector had raised against him proved 
too strong for him long to contend with, and in October 
he was arrested at Windsor, and committed to the 
Tower. That he had a house at Shene, was proved by 
information given to the Council, in the same month, 
that goods were being conveyed away from it.** 

The Protector having surrendered his protectorate, 
and humbly submitted himself to the will of the 
triumphant faction, was condemned to imprisonment, 
vrith forfeiture of all his offices and possessions, includ- 
ing a fine of 2,000/. His successful rival, the Earl of 
Warwick, assumed the dignities of Great Master and 
Lord High Admiral; the Marquis of Northampton 
became Great Chamberlain, and the Lords Russell and 
St. John were appointed Lord Privy Seal and Lord 
Treasurer. Other rich rewards followed ; indeed War- 
wick's party made the most of their triumph, or their 
leader thought it prudent to reward them handsomely for 
their services ; and seeing himself omnipotent, the new 
ruler thought he might show his contempt for his late 
rival, by granting him, after the payment of a fine of 
10,000/., his liberty, with permission to reside at Shene 
or Sion, but not to go beyond four miles of either 
place ; and the same clemency was shown to some of 
his friends, including Cecil, who had shared his cap- 
tivity in the Tower. This was in February, 1550; in 
the following April (10th), Somerset was again a 
member of the Privy-Council; and, on the 15th, wrote 
»» State Papers, Edward VI., ix., 52. 
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a letter frwn Shene to Lord Cobham, who had sent 
him information respecting his son, the Earl of Hert- 
ford, then at the Court of France ; but before this, the 
reconciliation of the two rivals appears to have been 
rendered complete by the marriage of Warwick^s 
eldest son to a daughter of the Duke of Somerset.^ 
In the September of the same year William Cecil 
became Secretary of State. 

The Duchess of Suffolk at Kingston, a few months 
later, was corresponding with Cecil respecting a 
marriage between Somerset's daughter and her son." 
In October, the King returned to Richmond, and 
was afterwards at Oatlands and Hampton Court. In 
the following year Henry Grey was created Duke of 
Suffolk, John Dudley Duke of Northumberland, 
William Paulett Marquis of Winchester, and Sir 
William Herbert Earl of Pembroke; while William 
Cecil, John Cheke, Henry Sidney, and Henry Nevil, 
received the honour of knighthood. In the same 
month Somerset was again committed to the Tower. 
His trial for high treason followed, succeeded by his 
execution and the c(Hi£[scation of his estates; Sir 
Thomas Wortley obtaining a grant for Hfe of Sion 
and the lordship of Isleworth. Sir William Cecil 
got a lease of Combe Park for twenty-one years,** 
and shortly afterwards two acres of wood in Wim- 
bledon.** 

•• Tyiler^ "Edward VI. and Mary L," 278. 

« State Papers -^ki. VL— Domestic, vol i., No. $. 

« State Papers, May 9, 1550. 

•» Ibid., June 7 and 9, 1552, vol. xiv. 
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When Secretary of State, Cecil was obliged to be 
much at Richmond, and appears to have obtained 
seyeral important possessions in the neighbourhood : 
amongst them was the living of Wimbledon, of which 
he left a detailed debtor and creditor account to the 
first year of Queen Mary.^ He lived there with hia 
lady during a portion of this Queen's reign.^ 

The King had been hurried during a cold night from 
Hampton Court to Windsor Castle, and was suffer- 
ing from a severe cold. He did not like the castle 
as an abode, and, as it is stated, ^^much desireth to 
be hence," saying, that "Methinks I am in prison: 
here be no galleries nor no gardens to walk in/* Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, the Vice-Chamberlain, wrote a 
joint letter to the Council, with Archbishop Cranmer 
and the Comptroller Paget, then employed to effect 
the Protector^s arrest; and having ascertained the 
King^s desire, on the 11th of October one of the three 
states — " I, the Comptroller, have spoken for provision 
to be made at Richmond, where there is already five 
tuns of beer and five tuns of wine. But the physician 
dispraiseth the house, and wisheth us rather to Hamp- 
ton or London."^ 

The Priory or Friars estate had been granted to the 
Duke of Suffolk by Henry VIII., and the members of 
the Duke's family, including Lady Jane Grey, now re- 

•* State Papers, Mary, vol. i., No. 24. 

.« Ibid., vol. viii., Easter Book of the Parish of Wimbledon. 
The 9th vol. of these papers contains another account by this 
great man, endorsed, " Ye Booke of Wymbleton psnage." 

«• State Papers, Edw. VI., vol. ix., No. 42. 
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sided here. King Edward YI. and the Court graced 
with their presence a stately wedding. The utmost 
magnificence prevailed in the ceremonial, and it was 
accompanied with every demonstration of festivity 
that could be shown, in anticipation of the happiness 
expected to follow. The bridegroom was Sir Robert 
Dudley, the fifth son of the Duke of Northumberland 
— ^the bride, Amy, the daughter of Sir John Eobsart, 
a knight of fair reputation and good family. Among 
the brilliant circle who offered their congratulations 
to the happy pair, ho one could have anticipated the 
fearful tragedy at Cumnor Hall, that a few years 
later was to allow the bridegroom to proceed in an 
ambitious career ; nor could any one have believed in 
the possibility that one of the fairest of the bride's 
friends should, within that time, have to lay her inno- 
cent young head upon the scaffold, to receive the 
punishment of a traitor. 

In the summer of 1551, England suffered severely 
fi*om an epidemic, which drove the young King once 
more to Richmond, where, on the 17th of July, he 
was invested with the order of St. Michael, sent him 
by the King of France. Marshal St. Andr6, and 
other French gentlemen who accompanied }nm on 
this complimentary mission, were sumptuously feasted ; 
and the ceremony of investiture was made as stately as 
possible, the King walking to the chapel between the 
Marshal and M. de Guise. Afterwards the King 
took a diamond from his finger, worth a hundred and 
fifty pounds, and presented it to the ambassador, with 
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a purse containing three thousand pounds — a magnifi- 
cent gift, which rendered the youthful sovereign of 
England very popular in France, and no doubt caused 
Marshal St. Andr6 to hold Richmond ever after in 
pleasant remembrance. 

Arrangements were now made to afford the King 
amusement. We have already referred to that popular 
member of the Royal household, " The Fool," but there 
were seasons in which this functionary was forced to be- 
come subordinate to a personage who then had the direc- 
tion of the Court revels. As Stowe declares, "There 
was in the Feast of Christmas, in the King's house, 
wherever he was lodged, a Lord of Misruhy or Master 
of Merry Disports ; and the like had ye in the house 
of every nobleman of honour or good worship, were he 
spiritual or temporal." 

His reign commenced on Allhallow Eve, and ended 
with Candlemas Day. The Duke of Northumber- 
land, desirous that the young King should not give 
up his mind to reflections on the death of his uncle, 
the Lord Protector Somerset, gave directions, in the 
Christmas of 1551-2, that the Lord of Misrule and all his 
establishment should come to Court to entertain the 
King for the customary period. 

The gentleman appointed to fill this onerous oflice 
was of some note in his day, being one of the authors 
of the " Mirror for Magistrates ; " he had also served 
in the army, and had been Member for Plymouth. 
George Ferrers, in short, was a gentleman and a scholar, 
and, therefore, fully qualified for the post of " Master of 
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the King^s pastimes/' as Grafton designates him. 
Though his lordship of misrule on this occasion reigned 
at Greenwich, it may be permitted us here to state that 
his appointment was an affair of State, and took up 
much of the attention of the Lords of the Council; 
and as the same or similar amusements were held for 
the twelve days at Christmas, at Richmond Palace, 
one or two passages from the ofBcial documents re^ 
lating to Master Ferrers may be introduced here : — 

The Lords of the Council, on the 30th December, 
directed Sir Thomas Cawarden, the master of the revels 
to Edward VI., to furnish for the lord of misrule and 
his attendants, for himself, " his own apparel thoroughly 
furnished,*' for his pages, "their coats, with their 
furniture of silk white and red, and apparel for eight 
counsellors also of silk, a jerkin for the tumbler, 
straight to his body, and twenty-four liveries for his 
servants." He was also " to consider my lord's furni- 
ture against the day of the jousts, for such change of 
apparel as he should think fit." These, however, were 
far from satisfying my lord of misrule, and the Lords 
of the Council were obliged to enlarge their demands 
on the master of the revels.*^ 

The great man's arrangements for his first appear- 
ance before the King are worth transcribing : — 

" How I shall come into the Court — ^whether under 
a canopy as. the last year, or in a car-triumphal, or 

•^ " Manuscripts and other Rare Documents preserved in the 
Muniment Room of James More Molineux, Esq., of Loseley House, 
m Surrey." Edited by A. J, Kempe, Esq,, F.S.A., 1886, p. 27. 
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upon some strange beast, that I reserve to you ; but 
the serpent with seven heads, called hydra, is the chief 
beast of mine arms, and the holm*bush (holly) is the 
device of my crest, my word (motto) is semper ferians. 
I always feasting, or keeping holidays. 

^^Upon Christmas Day," he adds, "I send a solemn 
ambassador to the King's Majesty by a herald, a 
trumpet, an orator speaking in a strange language, an 
interpreter, or a truchmar with him. I have provided 
one to play upon. a kettle-drum with his boy, and 
another drum with a fife, which must be apparelled 
like Turk's garments. On St. Stephen's day I would, 
if it were possible, be with the King's Majesty before 
dinner. Mr. Wyndham being my admiral, is appointed 
to receive me beneath the bridge with the King^s 
brigantine, and other vessels appointed for the same 
purpose . . . Sir George Howard being my master of 
the horse, receiveth me at my landing at Greenwich, 
with a spare horse and my pages of honour — one carry- 
ing my head-piece, another my shield, the third my 
sword, the fourth my axe . . . There may be no fewer 
than six counsellers at the least. I must also have a 
divine, a philosopher, an astronomer, a poet, a physician, 
an apothecary, a master of requests, a civilian, a dizard 
(clown, or merry Andrew), John Smyth, two gentle- 
men ushers, besides jugglers, tumblers, fools, friars, and 
such other. 

" The residue of the whole days," he continues, " I 
will spend in other devices ; as one day in feats of arms, 
and then would I have a challenge performed with 
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hobby horses, where I purpose to be m person. Another 
day in hunting and hawking." ®* 

It is evident that the whole affair was a burlesque 
upon important usages, and that it much entertained the 
youthful King. There would be no great difficulty in 
realizing the scene which must have been presented to 
the boy sovereign at the introduction of Mr. Ferrers in 
his car of triumph, or "upon some strange beast," 
coming out, as he announces to his correspondent, of 
vastum vacuum, where he is supposed to have remained 
since the last year, when he entered upon his rule at 
Court, from the moon. Edward VI. found more 
amusement in looking upon the ridiculous pageant, 
than he tad gained from some of the solemnities of state 
in which he had been forced to play a conspicuous part ; 
the travesty was doubtless entertaining, while the real 
ceremony must often have appeared insufferably 
tedious. His enjoyment of the scene was, of course, 
most hearty, and he entered into its spirit with all a 
boy's intense sense of the ludicrous. His real Majesty 
seconded all the exactions of his mock lordship ; and 
the Council were obliged to forward warrants to Sir 
Thomas Cawarden for a fool's coat and hood, the one 
sent not having been approved of, and for sixteen addi- 
tional liveries. 

The appetite of the lord of misrule appears to have 

grown with what it fed on, for his demands on the 

master of the revels kept increasing. He asked for 

twelve hobby-horses, seven hunting dresses, six more 

•• Loeeley MSS., 33. 
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Kveiy coats^ and a dress for Charinse his juggler, two 
more counsellor's dresses, two maces for his serjeants- 
at-arms, apparel for two disards, and Irish apparel for a 
man and a woman. In his next letter he asks for two 
more footmen's dresses, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by a fresh demand for four more doublets and 
hose of the same colour, as well as seventy jerkins 
of buctram or canvas, '* painted like mail," for his 
seventy hackbutteers. It was clear that the great 
man was not satisfied with having a Court establish- 
ment of his own, he was bent on organizing a standing 
army. His next communication was to put forward 
the following requisitions for Twelfth-night : — 

*^ First, twelve horses barbed, six for challengers, 
white and blue, the others black and yellow, the portrails 
garnished with plumes.^^ Twelve truncheons, maces for 
the serjeants-at-arms, a robe for the almoner.^® Mr. 
Chamberlayne my marshal, Mr. Streggager my treasurer, 
Mr. Kydley master of ordnance, being of my chief 
council;" 

It is evident, however, from the next communication 
from the King's Privy-Council, stating the King's 
Majesty's pleasure, that Master Ferrers was intent on 
some grand device for Twelfth-day; and this was 
nothing less than the performance of a masque, called, 

•» These were hobby-horses, creatures of wood and pasteboard, 
with equine heads and tails, the body concealed by drapery, under 
which were the legs of the rider, employed as the means of loco- 
motion. The animal rode by the lord of misrule was furnished 
with three heads. 

'® He dispensed counters instead of money. 
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" The Triumph of Cupid," in which Venus was to ap- 
pear with her three ladies in a chair, carried by four 
men, followed by Mars with a sword, and attended by 
three gentlemen bearing targets ; and then Cupid, as a 
winged boy, blindfolded, with a bow and arrows, in a 
canvas hose and doublet silvered over. There were 
other personages in this pageant, including the Chan- 
cellor, Treasurer, Comptroller, Vice-Chamberlain, and 
four Lords Counsellors, the Marshal and his band, 
*^ Idleness and Dalliance — two ladies strangely attired. 
Venus was to come in with a masque of ladies, and to 
rescue Cupid from the Marshal. Mars, the god of 
battle, to come in very triumphantly. And there was 
to be a herald, Coeur Ardent, who was to have a fair, 
short garment, and a rich armour, painted with burning 
hearts, pierced with darts." 

All this ^^most exquisite fooling" went off with 
great eclat — ^the expense, according to the estimate of 
the master of the revels, for articles furnished by him, 
being 262Z. 16s.; while the charges of the lord of 
misrule amounted to 389Z. 45. 9d., to which sum was 
to be added the expenses, still undefrayed, of last 
year's games, amounting to 328/. QsJ^ In the sixth 
year of the King's reign, the cost of the same enter- 
tainment was 406Z. 1«. lOd.^2 Some of the items are 
very curious. The lord of misrule's holds, prisons, 
and place of execution — his canopy, throne, seat, 
pillory, gibbet, heading-block, stocks, little ease, and 

" Loseley MSS., p. 44. 
'* Ibid., 92. 
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other necessary incidents to his person, ISs ; a toil 
to serve for his challenge to joust on foot with hobby- 
horses, 358. 

The masques and plays that were performed at 
Court must have been equally grotesque, if we may 
judge from the properties ; for George Allen received, 
for covering six counterfeit apes of paste [board] and 
cement, with grey coney skins, for a Masque of BagpipeSy 
on which the animals were to sit like minstrels, 65. 8J. ; 
luid for furring and covering six great tails of wicker, 
made for a Masque of Cats, covered with thirty dozea 
cats' tails, 6«. ; and for twelve dozen of wooden balls, 
to be silvered like pearls, for the head-pieces of the 
Masque of Cats, 128* 

For a Masque of Greek Worthies, Hercules' club 
cost 4s. ; cut-leaves for the garment, 5s. ; pasteboard 
pouldrons, like lions' heads, S2s.; eight other headr 
pieces, the mouth devouring a man's head, helmets- 
wise, at 6s. Sd. each ; plumes to ornament them^ with 
other furniture ; six wooden falchions, the hafts like the 
heads of griffins, at Zs. 4d. each ; six pair of oxen legs 
and counterfeit* feet, for satyrs ; together with divers 
properties belonging to a Masque of Medioxes, being 
half-man and half-skeleton, 108#., with leg-pieces like 
arms and hands joined together; head-pieces of the 
same, for tumblers to go upon their hands, at 25s. each ; 
&rage-monger for liay for stuffing deaths ; and eight 
pair of legs and half-bodies. In another masque, played 
under the direction of Heywood, in the sixth year of 
tke King's reign, who fumiahed a play of the state of 
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Ireland, charges were made for painting an Irish 
halbert, sword, and dagger, and a coat and cap, with 
eyes, tongues, and ears for Fame ; and for providing 
an Irish head-piece of Irish frieze, three yards of grey 
carsey for an Irishman's coat, and for the hire of 
hair, beards, and deyil*s apparel. 

Edward VI. played a part in the masqnes performed 
at his Court, with other youths of his age and stature ; 
and the King's interlude players, John Birch and 
John Brown, performed before his Majesty a dialogue 
on Twelfth-night. Will Somers also figured promi- 
nently in some of the masques. These weije among 
the earliest dramatic performances that preceded 
Shakspeare, whose first drama was played about forty 
years later — but similar entertainments can be traced to a 
much more remote time. Indeed, very few pageants 
were got up for the entertainment of the Court, with- 
out some rude attempt at dialogue, to say nothing of 
the favourite pastime of ** mumming," to which some of 
our sovereigns appear to have been partial, as well as 
several of their courtiers. 

There were two contemporaneous rebellions about 
the middle of the century — the rising in favour of the 
old religion, under Arundel, in the west of England ; 
and the insurrection in the eastern counties, headed by 
Kett the Tanner, against encroachments on the rights 
of the poor by the wealthy landlords, by enclosing 
commons to form parks, and for the redress of other 
grievances of the peasantry. The first was the work 
of the dispossessed priests, who excited their co- 
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religioBists to take up arms to restore the old order of 
things ; and they took the field against the Govern- 
ment in Kent, in Wiltshire, in Cornwall, and in other 
parts of the kingdom. In Kent the movement was 
near enough to Richmond to cause the Privy-Council 
some uneasiness, and vigorous efforts for its suppression 
were made without delay. 

Kobert Kett, a Norfolk man, possessed of a good 
business, as well as considerable property, became the 
leader of a riotous demonstration of the people living 
in the neighbourhood of Attleborough Common, to 
destroy the enclosures that had there been made. This 
was on the 9th of July, 1549 ; they then put themselves 
in military array, and marched towards Norwich, where 
they encamped to the number of 16,000. Their leader, 
with his council of governors, drew up, and sent a 
statement to the King of the exactions of their land* 
lords, and levied contributions in the neighbourhood. 
The Government promised to take their grievances into 
consideration at the next meeting of Parliament, and 
offered pardon if they would disperse. These condi- 
tions not being considered satisfactory, the Marquis of 
Northampton, with an inadequate force, marched 
against them, and was defeated, with the loss of Lord 
Sheffield, other officers, and about 200 men. The Earl 
of Warwick, with about 12,000 men, came up with 
their position on the 24th of August. The Earl having 
received a reinforcement of 1000 men two days later, 
after an unsatisfactory attack upon the insurgents, 
assailed their camp on the 26th, and carried the position. 
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with a slaughter of nearly 4,000 of its defenders ; the 
rest fled for their lives, but the ringleaders were 
shortly afterwards secured. Kett was taken to London, 
imprisoned in the Tower, then tried, found guilty, and 
hanged in chains at Norwich Castle ; and his brother, a 
butcher, suffered the same fate on the Tower of 
Wymondham Church, in the neighbourhood of the first 
outbreakJ^ 

TheDuke of Suffolk was living at Shene with his family 
in the autumn of 1552, whence he addressed a letter to 
Cecil, describing the dangerous illness of his Duchess.^* 
In November he again addressed Cecil. A more in- 
teresting document is a letter in Greek, addressed to 
Lady Jane Grey, the writer not known, forwarding a 
copy of the works of Basil the Great, and stating that 
their study would be more profitable to her than gold 
und precious stones.^^ In September, Henry Earl of 
Westmoreland addressed a letter from Richmond. 

Among the articles of furniture provided for the 

young King's use in the first year of his reign, were 

fifteen pieces of tapestry of divers histories, with six 

pieces of verdours, chequered with red and tawney, 

and the Norfolk arms in the centre, forfeited by the 

late Duke ; a carpet of needlework of silk and gold, 

four yards by one and three quarters, bought of the 

Duchess of Suffolk; another of tapestry, with the 

King's arms, garter, and motto in the centre, of two 

7»Kett's "RebeUion in Norfolk. By the Rev. . Frederick 
RusseU, M.A." 
^* State Papers, August 26, 1552, vol. xiv., No. 68. 
»» Ibid., vol XV., Na 79. 
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and three quarter yards by one; a counterpoint of 
crimson velvet, embroidered with bulls' heads, the cog- 
nizance of the Bullens, or Boleyns ; a cieler of dark 
crimson velvet, four and three quarter yards by four, 
embroidered with golden flowers, and a crowned angel in 
the middle ; a tester of the same material, with two figures 
embroidered standing between three trees, one present- 
ing a ring, the other a heart, three and a quarter yards 
by four and a half ; an old counterpoint of the same, 
embroidered with two horses and one rider ; a cieler 
and tester of white Turkey silk; a counterpoint of 
white sarsenet, embroidered with poppinjays ; another 
of purple, and one of Nimeguen silk, with dolphins ; 
a piece of velvet of many colours, embroidered with 
the King's arms, fleur de lys, crosses and birds; a 
cloth of estate ; a cushion of needlework, on a purple 
ground, wrought with King Henry's initials, and 
with hawthorns; a chair raised with purple velvet, 
fringed with purple silk ; another of cloth of gold raised 
with crimson velvet ; a third, with black velvet ; a fourth 
raised with remes and flowers of cloth of silver, and 
crimson velvet ; folding and other stools, covered with 
different velvets ; cushions of green and purple velvet, 
of cloth of gold, of purple tinsel, of cloth of silver, of 
Nimeguen silk, and of damask ; and two of crimson 
silk, embroidered with lionsJ^ 

Among the eminent scholars who flourished at Court 
was John Cheke. His great classical attainments 

w Loseley MSS., 150. 
VOL. n. G 
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caused Henry VIII. to send for him from Cambridge, 
where he was professor of Greek; and he was ap- 
pointed, in 1544, conjointly with Sir Anthony Cooke, 
tutor to Prince Edward; he also instructed the 
Princess Elizabeth in Latin. He was appointed chief 
gentleman of the King's Privy-Chamber ; and, in 1551, 
was knighted. The following year Sir John Cheke 
became Clerk to the Privy-Council, and shortly after- 
wards was further advanced to the responsible office of 
Secretary of State, and made a member of the CounciL 
When writing to the Lord Protector, he thus refers to 
his Royal patron and pupil, on whom he often attended, 
when at Richmond : — 

" And this thing is to be avoided diligently of all, and 
especially of the King's Majesty, now in this tenderness 
of his youth, because every fault is greater in a king 
than in a mean man ; and also faults rooted in this age 
do not only grow to a greatness, but also they utterly 
take away the likelihood of divers good virtues, which 
else would spring freshly in it. I do wish, therefore, 
oftentimes that which the King's Majesty was wont to 
labour in, that he continued to be an academic — ^slow 
to judge, glad to hear all men, mistrusting his own 
reason, taking truth to be hidden, and so not to be 
found at the first sight ; thinking wisdom either to be 
in men of experience, or else in no men ; and always 
persuading himself in his youth, which Socrates be- 
lieved when he was old, that he knoweth this only 
thing — ^that yet he knew nothing; and so shall he 
best avoid the bottomless dangers, [and] unknown 
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faults^ which will else, anawares, creep into his 
mind;*" 

Sir John Cheke wrote a powerful letter to the young 
King, when under the influence of a malady which he 
expected to be mortal. In it he had the courage to 
say, " If God do right extremely punish men of base 
estate and of low degree, for wanting of that necessary 
jewel which hath in Scripture so many promises, how 
severely will he punish kings and princes failing therein^ 
in whom the lack thereof must needs be both to them- 
selves and to the commonwealth most perilous." And 
he adds, " most affectionately I beseech your Grace, if 
any of your servants about you shall frankly admonish 
you of anything which in you may be misliked, to take 
it at their hands, and think them that shall so do to be 
your only servants of trust, and to consider them, and 
to reward accordingly. And if any such shall be, that 
shall of all things make fair weather, and whatsoever 
they shall see to the contrary shall tell you all is well, 
beware of them — they serve themselves, not you." ^* 

Of all the letters of Edward VI., published by Mr. 
Halliwell,'^ not one is dated from Bichmond, and only 
two so dated exist among the State Papers of the 
reign. One, June 20th, 1549, is addressed to the 
justices of Devon, offering pardon to persons who had 
refused to accept the Book of Common Praper, if 
they return to their allegiance ; the other, July 8th, 

" " Nugse Antiquse." By Sir John Harrington, 1792. ill., 13. 

'» Ibid., iii., 17. 

« " Letters of the Kings of England," vol. ii. 
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is the King^s answer to the rebels of Devon and 
Cornwall.®^ 

The reader has seen how readily the Marquis of 
Dorset lent himself to forward the intrigues of the 
Lord Admiral, and sold his daughter. Lady Jane 
Grey had, of course, gone back to her parents at the 
fall of this unprincipled intriguer; and, for a short 
time, was permitted to continue those studies which, 
as is stated in Roger Ascham's well-known anecdote, she 
preferred to the recreations then eagerly enjoyed by 
young ladies. It is possible, according to Ascham's 
representation, that the harshness of her mother ren- 
dered the instructions of her tutor doubly agreeable ; 
indeed, if history does not greatly belie them, neither 
of her parents could lay claim to any particular affec- 
tion for her ; notwithstanding that she was a davighter 
of whom, morally and intellectually, they might well be 
proud. They were proud of her ; but it was with a 
pride that ministered to their own selfish ambition 
exclusively. Finding that there was no possibility of 
obtaining the young King as their son-in-law, they 
eagerly responded to a suggestion proposed by the all- 
powerful Northumberland, that their daughter should 
be Queen. Edward, it was known, was in a weak 
state of health ; the anxieties he must have felt during 
the struggles for supremacy of the chiefs of the dif- 
ferent factions, had undermined his delicate frame ; and 
the Great Master became aware that, if he desired to 
maintain his position, he must look out for some other 

»• " State Papers— Edward VL— Domestic," vii., 37, and viii., 6. 
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puppet to maintain on the throne, whilst he ruled the 
kingdom. Neither the next in succession, the shrewd 
and uncompromising Mary, nor her sister, the cautious 
and strong-minded Elizabeth, suited his views; he 
therefore turned his attention to the eldest daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, who was grand- 
daughter of Henry VIII.'s sister, Mary,®* and, by 
marrying her to his fourth son, Guildford, hoped to 
gain the proposed end. Having found the Duke and 
Duchess eager to assist him^ he met with little difficulty 
in persuading the Royal boy to make a will, in which 
he set aside the claims of his sisters, as well as those of 
Mary, afterwards Queen of Scote, and settled the king- 
dom on th^Lady Jane Grey. Keeping their project 
carefully concealed from her, the conspirators hurried 
the marriage, which took place in the month of May, 
1553, and on the 6th of the following July the King 
died. Lady Jane was proclaimed Queen before Edward's 
death became known ; but the chief conspirator had 
not calculated on certain things essential to the success 
of a plot of such grave importance. Northumberland 
was personally unpopular with the people, and more 
feared than loved among his own confederates ; besides 
which, it is evident he wanted capacity to meet such 
a crisis in his fortunes. 
Lady Jane was averse to the scheme, but gave way 

•> In Burke's " Extinct Peerage," Art. " Dudley Duke of Nor- 
thumberland," Lady Jane is represented as the daughter of the 
Queen Dowager of France. Tytler, " Edward VI. and Mary," 
ii., 165, calls her *^ Henry ^s great grand-daughter," which is 
equally a mistake. 
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at last to the representations of its projectors, in whom, 
they being experienced statesmen, as well as her 
nearest relatives, she thought she could place confidence. 
An assignment of the crown in her favour by the 
King, signed a few days before his decease, which had 
been prepared, as was stated to her, by the judges of 
the land, and had the authority of the most influential 
nobles, was shown her ; and she allowed herself to be 
proclaimed, on the 10th of July, 1553, by the Lords 
of the Council. 

Lady Jane, as Queen, issued a proclamation to the 
sheriff, justices of peace, and the gentlemen of Surrey 
— one of the very few acts of her brief reign — when 
her rival was making strenuous efforts to supersede her 
unstable authority, which shows how completely she 
had been deceived by the intrigue that had been car- 
ried on at Eichmond. It was thus worded : — 

"Jane the Queen, 

"Trusty and well-beloveci, we greet you well. Albeit 
that our estate in this imperial crown, whereof we be actually 
and really possessed, as partly may appear by our proclama- 
tion, wherein our title is published, is not, nor can be, any 
wise doubtful to all such our good and faithful subjects as, 
setting blind affection apart, do, in reason and wisdom, con- 
sider the very foundation and ground of our title, with the 
great commodities thereby, coming through God's Providence 
to the preservation of oui^ common weal and policy, yet for 
that we understand the Lady Mary doth not cease, by 
letters in her name, provoked thereto by her adherents, 
enemies of this realm, to publish and notify, slanderously, to 
divers of our subjects, matter derogatory to our title and 
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dignity Royal, with the slanders of certain of the nobility and 
Council ; we have thought fit to admonish and exhort you, 
as our true and faithful subjects, to remain £%st in your 
obedience and duty to the imperial crown of this realm, 
whereof we have justly the possession, and not to be removed 
anywise from your duty by slanderous reports, or of letters 
dispersed abroad, either by the said Lady Mary, or by her 
adherents ; for truly Kke afif the nobility of our realm, our 
Council, our prelates, our judges, and learned men, and 
others, good, wise, godly, and natural subjects, do remain 
fast and surely in their allegiance towards us, ready to 
adventure their lives, lands, and goods for our defence, so 
can a great number of the same nobility, council, and judges 
truly testify to all the world, in safety of their conscience, 
how carefully and earnestly the late King, of famous memory, 
our dear cousin, King Edward VI., from time to time mo- 
tioned and provoked them, partly by persuasions, partly com- 
mandments, to have such respect for his succession, if God 
should call him to His mercy without issue, as might be the 
preservation of the crown in the holy undefiled English 
blood. And therefore, of his own mere motion, both by 
grant of his letters patent, and by declaration of his will, 
established the succession, as it is declared by our proclama- 
tion. And for the testimony hereof, to the satisfaction of 
such as shall conceive any doubt herein, we understand that 
certain of our nobility have written to you at this present, in 
some part to admonish you of your duties, and to testify their 
knowledge of the truth of our title and right. Whereof we 
leave to proceed further therein, being assured, in the good- 
ness of Grod, that your hearts shall be confirmed to own your 
duty to us, your Sovereign Lady, who mean to preserve this 
Crown of England in the Royal blood, and out of the 
dominion of strangers and Papists, with the defence of all 
you, our good subjects^ your lives, lands^ and goods, in our 
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peace, against the invasions and violences of all foreign or 
inward enemies and rebels. 

*' Given under our signet, at our Tower of London, the 
6th day of July, in the first year of our reign." 

The assurances contained in this document^ of the 
zealous support of the youthful Queen's supporters, 
proved illusory ; and in a few days the Tower was her 
prison, instead of her palace. 

Northumberland, when his cause had become hope- 
less, made an abject submission ; but this did not save 
him from the block, where he left his dissevered head 
on the 22nd of August. Some of his adherents 
suffered with him ; the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk 
reconciled themselves to Queen Mary, who gave 
them their liberty, but retained Lady Jane and her 
husband close prisoners in the Tower. Suffolk, how- 
ever, had not had enough of conspiracies. He joined 
a* popular rising against Mary in the following year, 
which not only led to his obtaining a traitor's death, 
but brought the same fate on his son and his wife, 
who had nothing whatever to do with the movement, 
it being in favour of the Princess Elizabeth. Her 
execution was one of the most afflicting scenes in the 
long chapter of historical tragedies. She suffered her 
doom, child as she was, with the steadfast piety of a 
saint and the christian fortitude of a martyr ; her last 
words, as she placed her innocent head on the 
block, being, ^^ Lord^ into thy hands I commend my 
spirit I "«^ 

•• Sir Harris Nicolas — ** Life of Lady Jane Grey." 
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The Society of Antiquaries possess a copy of the 
proclamation, printed by Richard Grafton, in which 
Lady Jane Grey is made to declare herself lawful 
Queen of England, and to denounce both Mary and 
Elizabeth as illegitimate. This was, of course, not her 
composition ; but a more interesting document, which 
was entirely her composition, is a letter she addressed 
to Queen Mary from the Tower, giving her the par- 
ticulars of the plot into which she had been unwillingly 
and helplessly dragged.^ Miss Strickland, an elaborate 
apologist of the Catholic Queen, dwells on the indul- 
gence allowed her victim, of walking in the Tower 
garden.®* Sir Frederick Madden thinks her fate 
worthy of no better notice than a statement that the 
plot in which she had been entangled " was atoned for 
by the death of the principal conspirators." ^ 

Among the distinguished persons involved in the 
proceedings of Lady Jane Grey was Sir John Cheke, 
who had acted as her secretary. All that he had re- 
ceived from his grateful pupil, Edward VL, was seized 
by his vindictive successor. He was liberated from 
the Tower, September 3, 1553. In December, 1554, 
Sir John wrote to Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, a 
powerful appeal : " My friends know," he says, " that I 
was both constrained, and at last in a manner brought 
into the snare ; and your Lordship also, perhaps, when 

•« " Letters of Royal and Noble Ladies," iii., 272. 
•* " Queens of England," iiL, 472. 

•« "Privy-Purse Expenses— Princess Mary — ^Introductory Me- 
moir," cxix. 
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you were an examiner of these matters, perceived that 
I was rather a looker on than a player, and on no side 
could be reproved, but for that, as was the common 
fault of all. But thus yet stand things — nothing is 
left me now. I am in others' debt 1,200/. ; my wife 
and children must be maintained. Here your Lord- 
ship seeth that I am not in such case that I seek 
worship, but living." ^^ 

He went abroad, but was brought back to his 
dungeon three years later, having been taken prisoner 
in the Low Countries, and sent to England by order 
of Philip II. His reputation as a scholar and a states- 
man, both at home and abroad, made Queen Mary 
desirous of his conversion ; and, when argument was 
found ineffectual, her agent, Feckinghara, Dean of St. 
Paul's, told him he must comply, or bum. He was 
not made of the stem stuff out of which martyrs are 
fashioned, and gave the required recantation in the 
presence of the Queen, and subsequently before the 
Court ; but was so oppressed by a sense of his weak- 
ness, that he pined away under its influence, and died 
September 13, 1557, at the early age of forty-three. 

When the Dukes of Northumberland and Suffolk 
were concocting at Richmpnd their grand plot to raise 
their children to the throne of England, there was a 
politic observer in the immediate neighbourhood, who 
soon obtained a knowledge of the scheme, and though 
he pretended to join in it, acquiesced with reluc- 
tance, and, if we are not greatly mistaken, did his 
•• *' Nug» AntiqujB," ill., 24. 
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best to defeat it. How the Princess Mary got timely 
notice of the conspiracy does not clearly appear; 
but as it must have been from a traitor in the 
confidence of the two Dukes, and as Sir William 
Cecil, very shortly after the accession of Queen Mary, 
November 6, 1554, was sent on a mission to the 
Court of the Emperor Charles V., brought Cardinal 
Pole to England, and was permitted to reside un- 
molested within a few miles of Eichmond Palace, there 
are grounds for supposing that the " brief note of my 
submission, and of nay doings/'®^ written by him to the 
Queen, was not entirely the cause of his security during 
her reign. 

^ Lansdowne MSS., cii., fol. 2, British Musetim. Howard's " Life 
of Lady Jane Grey," 310. Tytler's " England under the reign of 
Edward VI. and Mary U.," u, 192. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Queen Mary — ^Arrival of her Spanish Bridegroom — ^Philip and 
Mary living at Richmond — ^A spirited Maid of Honour — ^Reli- 
gious Houses in the Neighbourhood Provided for — Queen Mary^s 
Personal Favourites— The Princess Elizabeth. 

During the reign of Edward VI. the Princess Mary 
had paid more than one visit to the Court, She was at 
Kichmond on the 16th of July, 1551, whence she 
addressed a letter to the King, professing obedience to 
his wishes.®^ The disturbances that had agitated the 
kingdom she has been accused of fomenting; nothing, 
however, could be proved against her, but opposition to 
the Protestant ordinances of the Government, She made 
it perfectly clear that whatever she might have written 
in the reign of the late Idng, as to her indifference to 
Catholic usages, she now entertained an opinion on 
*' such like," and a very decided one, too. 

w " Letters of Royal and Noble Ladies," iii., 256. 
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The death of Edward VI., her assumption of the 
Queen's title, and her triumphant progress from Fram- 
Hnghiam to London, may be read, in detail in her 
biography.®^ Very soon after her arrival in the metro- 
polis, Mary took up her residence in Kichmond Palace, 
where she remained during the autumn. 

That the Queen was here soon after her accession is 
apparent from two letters, dated from thence, August 
20th, 1553, from her Majesty to the Chancellors of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, commanding that 
their ancient statutes should be carefully maintained. 
This was before her coronation, of which there is an 
account in the same collection of papers, dated October 
Ist.^ On the 3rd of the preceding month, Grace, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, then in attendance at Rich- 
mond on the Queen, wrote to the Earl, her husband, 
who had the command of the Koyal forces, assuring 
him of the Queen's favour.®* Queen Mary ordered a 
play to be performed at her coronation feast, by the 
gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, but its representation 
was deferred. She was intent upon her marriage, 
though the object of her choice was extremely un- 
popular in England. 

. Preparations were actively made for the Spanish 
Prince. Among a multitude of similar directions, Sir 
Thomas Cawarden, the keeper of the standing ward- 
robe at Nonsuch, had orders, on the 9th of April, in 

«* Strickland's " Queens of England," iii. 

•• State Papers — Queen Mary — ^Domestic, i., 11, 12, 15. 

" Green's '* Letters of Royal and Noble Ladies," iii., 267. 
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the first year of her reign, to deliver to David Vincent, 
keeper of her Highness's standing wardrobe at Hamp- 
ton Court, all such stuff remaining in his charge as 
might be convenient for the service of her Majesty at 
Hampton Court, against the coming of the Prince of 
Spain.^ Sir Thomas Cawarden was appointed keeper 
of the palace and parks, and the wardrobe at Nonsuch, 
and the estate belonging to it ; and under him Thomas 
Both received lOL for a year's wages, as keeper of the 
house ; Simon Gavell, 3L 10«., for keeping the old park ; 
and Robert Foster the same sum for keeping the 
new park. 

Simon Renard, who appears to have deserved his 
surname, was ambassador to the English Court from 
the Emperor Charles V., to whom he wrote detailed 
accounts of what passed under his observation in 
England. Several of his letters are dated from Rich- 
mond, where he followed the Queen as a spy upon 
the actions of herself and principal counseUors. 

H^ also furnishes his imperial master with de- 
tails of the plots and rebellions that characterized 
the commencement of her brief and disastrous reign. 
He appears to have had instructions to urge the 
Queen to acts of severity against the Protestants, 
as the only means of making the country safe 
when the Emperor's son, Philip, should arrive in 
England to claim her hand; and she made the 
most earnest promises that everything necessary 
should be done — absolutely assuring the ambassador 
•« Loeeley MSS., Ul. 
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that her subjects were in favour of the match^ 
though she must have been well aware that a large 
majority detested the idea of it. 

Mary's position at Kichmond at one time was as 
perilous as that of her brother had been a few 
years before, for Sir Robert Cheyne, on the 7th of 
February, 1553, warned the Council that a power- 
ful body of rebels, under Sir Thomas Wyatt, was 
about to cross the river at Kingston Bridge.^^ The 
Queen quickly removed to Westminster. This in- 
surrection was at last put down; but though the 
chiefs of the insurgents were dangling in almost 
every street in London, many of the counties con- 
tinued in a disturbed state, the people generally 
being averse .to the Queen's marriage with Philip of 
Spain. After it had been suppressed in the Metro- 
polis, the Queen returned to Richmond, whence several 
letters were dated by her council respecting the 
expected bridegroom. The Spanish prince, notwith- 
standing this opposition, on the 20th of July arrived 
in England, and the marriage foUowed on the 25th. 
The bride and bridegroom retired to Richmond Palace 
on the 9th of August, where they remained till the 
27th, when they proceeded to London on ^^ the silent 
highway." 

They spent a fair part of their married life at 
Richmond; and, after a tournament held at West- 
minster, on the 25th of November, 1554, the cour- 
tiers of both sexes assisted in making the place 
•• State Papers— Mary — ^Domestic, voL iii. 
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brilliant, if not cheerfiil. Soon afterwards arrange- 
ments were made for the nurture and education of 
the offspring of Philip and Mary ; the Queen 
went to Hampton Court to lay-in, and notices were 
written announcing the birth of a Prince.^ Months 
passed, but neither heir nor heiress chose to appear. 
The Queen however did not let this disappointment 
affect her spirits. 

Kenard says that Sir William Paget, one of the 
Queen's Council, and her Secretary of State, told 
him that the Princess Elizabeth was to be sent out 
of the country if they could not find proof enough 
to implicate her in Courtenay's rebellion; and these 
evidences the Queen assured him, day after day, were 
accumulating against her. Fortunately for England, 
the Queen, or her Council, thought better of it; 
in point of fact, as Eenard acknowledges, though 
they imprisoned the Princess in the Tower, they did 
not dare to proceed further against her. On the 
4th of June, 1554, he was at Kichmond with a col- 
league, De Montmorency, and they conjointly wrote 
thence a despatch, enclosing a ballad reflecting on the 
Queen, which had been circulated in MS. in Lon- 
don, in the hope that some one in Germany might 
recognise the handwriting. Three days later another 
communication was sent to the Emperor by Kenard, 
in which he stated that he assured the Queen's 
Council, who were debating as to whose name should 
have precedence in the public acts, Philip's or Mary's, 
»• State Papers — ^Mary — ^Domestic, vol. v. 
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that his highness would not suffer hunself to be 
placed last^ if he were to be Kmg of England. On 
the 9th another despatch was written from the same 
place by the ambassador, announcing that the Queen 
hasleft Kichmond for Southampton to meet her expected 
bridegroom, and that it had been in deliberation to send 
the Princess Elizabeth to the Court of the Queen of 
Hungary. On the 14th and 18th the spy was again 
at work, and proposed to his master to waylay the couri^ 
employed in carrying the correspondence of Sir 
William Paget, of whose sincerity he evidently enter- 
tains a bad opinion.^ 

The Queen strove to entertain her Royal husband 
with masques, notwithstanding that he had seen 
many fair and rich beyond the seas; and Nicholas 
Udall, the stem schoolmaster, was ordered to furnish 
the drama. An idea of these performances may be 
gathered from the properties of a masque of patrons 
of gallies like Venetian senators, with galley-slaves 
for their torch-bearers, represented at Court in the 
Christmas of the first and second years of Philip 
and Mary, with a masque of six Yenuses, or amorous 
ladies, with six Cupids, and as many torch-bearers. 
Among them were lions' heads, sixteen other head- 
pieces, made in quaint fashion for the Turidsh 
magistrates, as well as eight falchions for them, the 

** Extracts from these despatches, with translations from the 
French, are printed in the second volume of Fraser Tytler's " Eng- 
land under the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary." The ori- 
ginals are preserved in the public archives at Brussels. 

TOL. n. H 
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sheaths covered with green velvet, and bullioned with 
<jopper. There were eight headpieces for women-masks, 
goddesses and huntresses. A masqae of eight mariners, 
<of cloth of gold and silver^ and six pairs of chains for 
the galley-slaves. Another masque of goddesses and 
huntresses, with Turks, was performed on the follow- 
ing Shrovetide; and one of six Hercules^ or men 
of war, coming from the sea with six Mariners to 
their torch^beai'ers, was played a little later. Besides 
which, we find mention of a masque of covetous 
men with long noses — a masque of men like Argus — 
a masque of women Mbors — a masque of amazons 
— one oi Mack and tawney tinsel, with baboons' 
faces — one of Polanders, aad one of women with 
Diana hunting*^ 

The Queen had also banquetting-houses erected 
on a grand scale, with boughs and flowers, in which 
the Court revels were performed. 

On the 17th of September, 1555, the Queen is de- 
scribed as " well and merry." ^^ This was before her 
husband had left England. His absence and notorious 
inconstancy made her both ill and melancholy; and 
when she learnt that he did not intend to return for 
some indefinite time, she is said to have thrown herself 
into a rage, and ordered his picture to be taken out of 
the Privy-Chamber.^ Soon afterwards Cranmer was 

•• Lofldey MSS., 91. 

•' Thomas Hervey to the Earl of Devonshire. State Piapers — 
Domestic — ^Mary, vol. vi. 
»" Ibid., voL vii 
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burnt; the dungeons were filled and faggots lighted. 
Eventually Philip returned, and the royal pair were 
together at Richmond in July, 1557.®* In the summer 
of this year the Queen gave a musical entertainment 
at Richmond in the gardens of the palace, and the 
royal barge was sent to bring the Princess Elizabeth 
from London. The Princess left her residence, So- 
merset House, accompanied by her retinue in state 
dresses, filling six additional boats; and having enjoyed 
a banquet in a gay pavilion erected for the purpose, 
in Richmond Gardens, and a concert of the best 
musicians, the Princess Elizabeth and her party re- 
turned in the same manner along the Thames to London. 
A circular letter was dated from Richmond thence 
on the 26th of that month, from the King and Queen 
to a naval ofBcer appointed to serve as captain in the 
narrow seas,^ as well as a communication from the 
Queen to Sir John Arundel, Sir Richard Edgecombe, 
and other gentlemen of influence in Cornwall, ap- 
pointing them commissioners of musters, and 
directing them to call out three hundred soldiers for 
the defence of the realm, war having been declared 
against France.^ This war, in which King Philip 
rashly entered into for Spanish objects, produced, a 
few months later, the loss of Calais — the last vestige 
of the brilliant achievements of Edward III., the 
Black Prince, and Henry V., a disaster that excited 

*• State Papers — ^Mary — ^Domeetic, vol. xi. 
> Ibid., xi., 29. 
•Ibid., 33. 

H2 
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great murmuring in England against the Queen and 
her Spanish husband. 

In truth, there was so much dissatisfaction, that 
in the following year Philip again left England, and 
again Smithfield was fearfully illuminated, and the 
gallows and the pillory in constant requisition. In the 
summer Mary was once more at Kichmond, and in 
August we find her sending a sharp mlssiye to the 
Sheriff of Glamorganshire, for the apprehension of 
William Herbert, gentleman, in his county, who was 
to be sent to the privy-council.^ 

Her Majesty was at Eichmond in August, 1558, 
whence she dated several letters — one to the fellows of 
Magdalen College, naming three persons, one of whom 
they were expected to elect for their President, but 
they chose neither of them.^ On the 29th of October 
the Queen gave a grant in fee simple to Mr. Kempe, 
of the privy-chamber, of the house at Kew.* 

There is extant a memoir of Magdalen Viscountess 
Montagu, who was maid of honour to the Queen, 
which affords additional evidence, if any were wanting, 
that King Philip was a very bad husband. The 
writer states that "whilst Lady Montagu lived, a 
maid of honour in the Court, on a time King Philip, 
who had married Queen Mary, youthfully opened a 
window, where by chance she [the maid of honour] 
was washing her face, and sportingly putting in his 

» State Papers — ^Mary — ^Domestic, vol. xiii. 
* Ibid., xiii., 65. 
» Ibid., xiv. 
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arm, which some other would perhaps have taken as a 
great honour, and rejoiced thereat [this is saying very 
Kttle for the ladies of the Queen's Court] she knowing 
that the condition of virgins was not unlike unto 
flowers, which the least touch do lose of their beauty, 
having more regard of her own purity than of the 
King^s majesty, she took a staff lying by, and strongly 
stroke the King on the arm."® This reception by an 
English girl of a gross insult, perfectly satisfied the 
King, and his Majesty was content to look after 
humbler paramours. 

In October 1558, her Majesty gave license to Sir 
Bichard Southwell to assign certain lands to the house 
of Shene.*^ The Queen had visited Richmond for the 
last time. Her disease had settled upon her, and no 
relief was possible. She removed to Hampton Court, 
and from thence to St. James's, but the neglect of 
her husband, and probably an unquiet conscience, 
hastened her dissolution, and she expired on the 10th 
of December. Her relative, Cardinal Pole, survived 
her only two days. 

In the Queen's will, dated 30th April, 1558, 
there is the following bequest : — 

" And whereas the fiouses of Shane and Sion, the which 
were erected by my most noble progenitor, King Henry V., 

* *^ The Life of the Lady Magdalen, Yiscountess Montagu, 
written in Latin hy Richard Smith, D.D., her Confessor, and 
translated into English hy C. F., 4to., 1627." Quoted hy Sip 
Frederick Madden. Introductory Memoir, Privy-Purse Expenses 
of Princess Mary. 

^ State Papers, vol. xiv. 
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for places of religion and prayer, the one of Monks of the 
Order of Carthusians, and the other of Nuns of the Order 
of St. Bridget, were in the time of the late schism clearly 
dissolved and defaced, which said houses are lately, by my 
said dear lord and husband, and by me, revived and newly 
erected, according to their several ancient foundations, order 
and statutes, and we have restored and endowed them 
severally with divers manors, lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments, sometime parcel of their several possessions. For 
a further increase of their living and to the intent the said 
religious persons may be the more able to re-edify some part 
of their necessary houses, that were so subverted and defaced, 
and furnish themselves with ornaments and other things mete 
for God's service, I will and give unto either of the said re- 
ligious houses the sum of five hundred pounds of lawful 
money of £ngland. And I further will and give unto the 
Prior and Convent of the said House of Shene, and to their 
successors, manors, lands, tenements, sometime parcel of the 
possessions belonging to the same house before the dissolu- 
tion thereof, and remaining in our possession, to the clear 
yearly value of one hundred pounds. 

" And likewise I will and give unto the Abbess and Con- 
vent of the said House of Sion, and to their successors, 
manors, lands, tenements and hereditaments, sometime parcel 
of the possession of the said House of Sion, and remaining 
in our hands at the time of our decease, or of some other 
late spiritual possessions, to the clear yearly value of one 
hundred pounds, the which sum of one hundred pounds to 
either of the said houses, and the said manors, lands, tene- 
ments and hereditaments, to the said yearly value of one 
hundred pounds, to either of the said houses, I will shall 
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be paid, conveyed and assured to either of the said houses 
within one year after my decease ; requiring and charging the 
religious persons, the which shall, from time to time, remain 
and be in the said several houses, to pray for my soul, and 
the soul of my said most dear and welUbeloved husband, the 
King's Majesty, when God shall call him to his mercy out of 
this transitory life, and for the soul of the said good and 
virtuous Queen, my mother, and for the souk of all our pjo- 
genitors, and, namely, the said King Henry V., as they were 
bounden by the ancient statutes and ordinances of their 
several foundations." * 

Sir Frederick Madden is very indignant that the 
successor of Queen Mary allowed her will to remain a 
dead letter, but Elizabeth merely followed the example 
her sister had already set her when Mary ignored the 
testamentary directions of her predecessor : and if a 
Catholic sovereign is to be excused for attending to her 
religious impulses under such circumstances, the same 
privilege ought to be permitted to aProtestant sovereign. 
As far as regards Queen Mary's intentions on behalf of 
these religious houses, we think it would have been much 
naore to her credit had she not waited to serve them 
so effectually till it was out of her power to serve 
them at all. It is true that she restored the friars and 
nuns ; but she might have provided liberally for them 
while she was Queen. The following comprise the 
whole of her disbursements in their favour while she 
was Princess : — 

• Appendix to Sir Frederick Madden's " Introductory Memoir 
to Privy-Purse Expenses of Princess Mary," clxxxvii. 
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1537. 
Nov. — Given to the Friars of Richmond - 

1537-8. 

Feb.— Ditto 

March. — ^Ditto - - - - - 

1538. 
April. — Ditto - - - - - 

„ Ditto bringing apples 
May. — Given to the Friars of Richmond - 

1537. 
May. — Paid to the Abbess of Sion's servants 
Dec. — ^To 'a servant bringing a present 

1537-8. 
Jan. — To a servant bringing pudding 



Thus, her privy-purse expenses declare that the monks 
received thirty-two shillings from the Princess, and the 
nuns — or rather the servant of the Lady Abbess — 
exactly six shillings and elevenpence.^ The Princess 
lost in betting and playing at cards and bowls sums 
very considerable in comparison teith these items, and 
we should have been better pleased had they found their 
way to either of these religious houses. The Queen's 
apologists dwell on her alms-giving — n. Catholic duty 
that bound, or ought to have bound her, with the force 
of a commandment — as a proof of her liberality ; and 
as triumphantly refer to her fondness for singing birds 

• Sir Frederick Madden, pp. 29, 45, 48, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64, 66, 
67, and 70. 
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as evidence of the amiability of her disposition. We 
are willing to give as much credit to these indications 
as they deserve, but do not think that much progress 
will be made in changing her historical character till 
her advocates succeed in greatly diminbhing the ghastly 
list of victims of her religious intolerance to be found 
in the annals of the Marian persecution. It is curious, 
if not edifying, to observe the earnestness with which 
such writers insist on the beauty of her person, and 
how immensely they magnify other matters of just as 
little importance in the issue they apparently wish to 
try ; whilst the great charge against her, written in the 
history of the nation in letters of fire and blood, they 
either ignore or consider as a recommendation. 

The two establishments mentioned in the Queen's 
will, after her decease, again returned to lay pro* 
prietors. The Friars at Richmond became a pleasant 
residence, with claims to historical celebrity. The last 
reference to its opposite neighbour as a monastery is to 
be found in a memorial which was circulated among 
the Catholics of England about the year 1580, purport- 
ing to be " A supplication to all charitable and well- 
disposed Catholics in behalf of the religious virgins and 
brethren of Syon in England, of the Order of St. 
Saviour, commonly called the Order of St. Bridget, 
dissolvedby King Henry VIEE., when Eatherine Palmer, 
with other her sisters, withdrew into Flanders, but are 
now residing in great distress at Rouen, in Normandy.'' *® 

During the reign of Queen Mary, Cecil remained in 
*• State Papers— Elizabeth— Domestic, cxlvi., 114. 
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retiremenl in the neighbourhood of Richmond^ hus- 
banding his property, ecclesiastical and lay, by care- 
fully looking after the receipts and expenditure, and 
taking, at least, equal care of his head, by professing 
the dominant religion. That he pocketed the profits of 
his church benefices there, is proved ; and the cause of 
bis having been allowed to retain them appears in the 
evidence of his having attended mass with Lady Cecil, 
and educated his son, Thomas, as a Koman Catholic J ^ 
Among the State Papers, in the Domestic series, in the 
Record-office, is a MS. volume, containing an account, 
in his own handwriting, of his income and expenditure 
arising out of these benefices, entitled, " The Book of 
Wimbleton Parsonage." There is another MS. volume 
in the same collection, entitled, "Easter Book, 1536," 
in which Sir William and Lady Mildred, his wife^ aire 
placed first in the list of the inhabitants of Wimbledon 
that confessed and received the sacrament at the hands 
of the Catholic priest of the parish. 

Among the few persons distinguished by the Queen 
with solid marks of her favour was Sir Anthony 
Brown (Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex in the last year of 
Edward VI.), whom she created, on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, 1554, Viscount Montagu, and sent him on a 
mission to the Pope.'* Another of Mary's favourites 

»» These facts were first established by the late Fraser Tytler — 
" England under the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary^" ii, 443. 

" Her successor, though aware that he was a firm Roman 
Catholic, appears to have treated him with much consideration, 
even to honouring him with a visit. He was one of the judges on 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, and died 19th October, 1692. 
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was Sir John Bruges or Bridges, whom she created Baron 
Chandos, of Sudely, in Gloucestershire. He attended 
Lady Jane Grey on the scaffold, and received from her, 
just before her execution, a prayer-book, or manuscript 
book of verses, as a souvenir. He died on the 4th of 
March, 1556. 

Sir Edward Hastings, second Earl of Huntingdon, 
was much in the confidence of the Queen ; was a mem- 
ber of her Privy-Council, and Master of the Horse. 
After her marriage he became Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household. He received other appointments, as 
well as a grant of the manor of Bos worth ; was created 
a Knight of the Garter, and, on the 19th of January, 
1558, Baron Hastings of Loughborough. He founded 
and endowed a chapel and hospital at Stoke Pogis, 
where he died in the same year. Leaving no heir, the 
title—Baron Hastings of Loughborough — became ex- 
tinct, but was revived near the middle of the next 
centiu'y. 

Lord William Howard, the eldest son of Thomas 

Duke of Norfolk, by his Grace's second wife, Agnes, 

had been employed in the two preceding reigns, on 

diplomatic missions of the first importance; was created, 

in the first year of Queen Mary, Baron Howard of 

Effingham, appointed Lord High Admiral, and made 

a Knight of the Garter. Lord Thomas Howard, 

about the same time, 13th January, 1559, was created 

Viscount Howard of Bindon.** 

" He had four wives : the Ist, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
John Lord Mamey, by whom hQ had Henry and Thomas, who suo- 
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Katherlne Willoughby, Duchess of SuflTolk, had a 
house at Kingston^ whence she addressed several 
sprightly communications, now in the Record-office, to 
Sir William Cecil ; but, after the accession of Queen 
Mary, her known religious opinions caused her to be so 
obnoxious to the new government, that she thought it 
prudent to leave England with her second husband, 
Mr. Kichard Bertie. Her romantic adventures abroad 
made her the subject of a ballad, very popular in the 
succeeding reign, that details her sufferings when 
wandering through Germany, poor and friendless, with 
her husband, and a child born in the Duchy of Cleves. 
They, at last, were rescued from their state of misery 
by the King of Poland, who ennobled the husband.^* 

ceeded as second and third viscounts ; two other sons, who died 
young ; and two daughters — one died unwedded, and the other, 
Grace, married John, heir of Sir John Horsey, of Clifton, Dorset : 
the 2nd, Gertrude, daughter of Sir William Lyle, of Billesdon, 
Somerset, by whom he had a son, who left two daughters — the 
eldest, Catherine, by Thomas Thynne, gave birth to Sir Henry 
Thynne, Bart., ancestor of the present Marquis of Bath : the 3rd, 
Mabel, daughtOT of Nicholas Burton, Esq., of Carshalton, Surrey, 
by whom he had Frances, whose second husband was Edward 
Seymour Earl of Hertford ; her third, Lodovick Stuart Duke of 
Richmond : and the 4th, Margaret, daughter of Henry Manning, 
Esq., of Greenwich. Lord Howard, of Bindon, died 5th April, 
1582. 

" The Duchess died in 1580— Mr. Bertie two years later; but 
their son. Peregrine, was created, by Elizabeth, Baron Willoughby 
of Eresby, in right of his mother, who was baroness in her own 
right. He was a celebrated general, high in the Queen^s confidence, 
and held several important commands, particularly distinguishing 
himself at Zutphen and Bergen-op-Zoom. He died in 1601-. 
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The Spanish grandees Philip brought over with him 
to England may have added something to the pictur- 
esqueness of Richmond^ but their pride and bigotry 
did not allow them to harmonize with the English 
people ; and, with occasional exceptions, the courtiers, 
during this reign of terror, must have led anything but 
a cheerful life. The portraits painted by Antonio 
More, the Court portrait-painter, are not only plainly 
dressed^ but are distinguished by a general dulness of 
physiognomy, as if their souls were oppressed by the 
rule of their sovereign.** 

The Queen made many martyrs in Surrey. In the 
second year of her reign there were burnt in this 
county four men ; in the third year, thirteen men and 
a woman — among the former was Thomas Hood, a 
Protestant clergyman. In the fourth year she sent to 
the stake nine men and three women.*® 

During this reign the Princess Elizabeth had been 
more than once a visitor at Eichmond Palace; but, 

" Severe laws were passed in the first and seccHid y^ars of the 
reign of Philip and Mary, to prevent the use of sumptuous 
apparel. 

w This severity accounts for the intense Protestant feeling that 
developed itself soon after the commencement of the reign of her 
successor, when 180 of the principal gentry formed an association 
for Queen Elizabeth's defence against Papists, according to a 
paper, entitled, "A Declaration of an Association, entered into 
by several persons of Surrey, for the preservation of the life of 
Queen Elizabeth, which hath been most trsdtorously and devilishly 
sought, and the same followed most dangerously to the peril of 
her person, if Almighty Gk)d, her perpetual defender, had not 
revealed and withstood the same." — Loseley MSS,, 224. 
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partial as she was to the neighbourhood, her highness, 
as though well aware of the plans that had there been 
considered for her destruction, and perhaps mistrustful 
of King Philip, left it as soon as she could obtain per- 
mission to depart. Her favourite residence, at this 
period, was Hatfield, where the Princess appears to 
have led a pleasant life, surrounded by affectionate 
companions of her own sex, and devoted servants of 
the other. Among the latter was Sir John Harrington^ 
who had been in the employment of Henry VIIT., and 
whose zeal in the Princess Elizabeth's service subse* 
quently found him a lodging in the Tower, by the order 
of Queen Mary. He appears to have been a visitor at 
Hatfield, where he became tenderly attached to one of 
the six ladies in attendance on her highness, all of 
whom he described in a poem written by him about 
this period. As an illustration of the domestic history 
of that illustrious lady, these stanzas deserve a place 
here: — 

THB PRAISE OF SIX GENTLEWOMEN ATTENDING OF THE LADY 
ELIZABETH HER GRACE, HATFIELD HOUSE. 

^^ The great Diana, chaste, 

In forest late I met. 
Who did command in haste, 

To Hatfield for to get; 
And to you six a row. 

Her pleasure to declare ; 
Thus meaning to bestow 

On each a gift most rare. 

First doth she give to Grey, 
The falcon's courtesy kind, 
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Her Lord for to obey, 

With most obedient mind ; 
Fraught with such Tirtaes rare, 

His love age to renew, 
With Thisbe to compare, 

Or Pyramus most true. 

The worthy Willoughby, 

As eagle in her flight. 
So shall her piercing eye 

Both wound and heal each wight 
That shall upon her gaze. 

And soon perceive, I see, 
A Laura in her face, 

And not a WiUoughby. 

To Markham^B '^ modest mind. 

That phoenix bird most rare, 
So have the gods assigned, 

Will Gryfylde to compare. 
O, happy twice is he 

Whom Jove shall do the grace. 
To link in unity. 

Such beauty to embrace. 

To Norwich, good and grave. 

Such sapient cares we send. 
As prudent serpents have, 

That charmer to defend ; 
With knowledge in foresight 

Of such things yet to come. 
As had Cassandra, bri^t, 

Who told of Troy the doom, v 

For St. Lo, doth she say. 
So stable shall she stand, 

^' Isabella Markham subsequently married the poet. To their 
son, the Princess, when Queen, stood godmother. 
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As rock withm the sea, 

Or huge hill on the land. 
Die rather with the mace, 

From Hercules^ stout brand, 
Than once her truth disgrace, 

K she therein do stand. 

If Skipwith should escape, 

Without her gift, most rare, 
Diana would me hate. 

And fill my life with care. 
Since in her temple, chaste. 

Full high upon the wall 
Her vow there hangeth fast, 

Unbroke, and ever shall. 

Thus have I showed you all. 

This gracious goddess will. 
Who hath decreed you shall. 

As her own imps live still. ' 
Long in such favoured sort. 

Whereof Dame Fame shall blow 
Such trump of true report, 

As through the earth shall go.^^ ** 

Among the topographical drawings of Antonius Van 
der Wynegarde, a Fleming, who appears to have been 
brought to England by the husband of Mary I., there 
are views of Eichmond, Hampton Court, Oatlands, 
Westminster, St. James's, and the Plaisance of Green- 
wich, as these palaces existed about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Dallawaj mentions a project for 
engraving them,^^ but he was the first to name the 
artist. 

» "Nug» Antiquse," iii., 261. 

» Walpole's "Painters in England," 184. Note, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Queen Elizabeth at Bichmond and Nonsuch — ^Visit of Cardinal 
Chastillon to Shene — Court Fashions — Officers of the Court — 
Queen Elizabeth^s Household — Her Alleged Favourites. 

No opposition being made to the protestant Princess 
sacceeding to the throne left vacant by her catholic 
sister, her coronation took place January 15th, 1558. 
Her counsellors bad, notwithstanding the jealousy with 
whicb they were watched, taken care to prepare the 
way for the immediate acknowledgment of her rights, 
on the death of Mary ; and among them no one had 
kept a more regardful eye on this contingency than 
the ex-Secretary of State, at Wimbledon, whose 
subserviency to the religious rule of the government 
ceased at the dissolution of its head. The Princess 
Elizabeth had been occasionally at Bichmond during 
her earlier life, and showed her appreciation of it as a 
residence, as soon as important arrangements arising 

VOL. II. I 
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out of the organization of her government were 
concluded. 

A few weeks after her accession, when much anxiety 
was felt by both religious communities into which the 
kingdom was divided, as to her policy, Sir William 
FitzwiUiam wrote to Mr. More of Loseley in Surrey, 
respecting the intention of the Lord Chamberlain to 
start his son as a knight of the shire, having through 
an agent made an application to the freeholders of 
Eongston, who, however, had replied that they had 
already promised their good wills. Sir William, as a 
piece of Court news of the greatest importance, adds, 
^^you shall understand that yesterday, being Christmas 
day, the Queen's Majesty repaired to her great closet 
with her nobles and ladies, as hath been accustomed in 
such high feasts ; and she, perceiving a bishop preparing 
himself to mass, all in the old form, tarried there until 
the gospel was done, and when all the people looked for 
lier to have offered according to the old fashion, she 
with her nobles returned again from the closet and the 
mass, on to her privy chamber, which was strange unto 
divers. Blessed be God in all his gifts." ^ 

The Earl of Arundel was permitted by Queen 
Elizabeth to occupy the palace at Nonsuch, where he 
entertained her Majesty in the autumn of 1559. '^The 
fifth day of August," states our authority, *' the Queen's 
grace removed from Eltham unto Nonsuch, my Lord 
of Arundel's, and there her grace had as great cheer 
every night and banquets ; but the Sunday at night my 
*» Loseley MSS., 183. 
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Lord of Arundel made her as great a banquet at his 
cost as ever was seen, for supper, banquet and masque, 
with drums and flutes, and all the music that could be, 
till midnight; and its equal for cheer has not been 
seen or heard." The following day another great supper 
was prepared for her, after she had enjoyed hunting in 
the further park ; when a play was performed by the 
children of St. Paul's, under the direction of Sebastian 
Phillips, the music-master, and Mr. Hey wood; thia 
was followed by another great banquet, accompanied 
by drums and flutes, which was kept up till three in 
the morning. The dishes are described as extraor^ 
dinary rich in gilding, and the Earl presented the 
Queen with a cupboard of costly plate.*^ 

The first reference to Richmond to be found in the 
State Papers of this reign exists in a letter from 
Armigill Ward to Sir William Cecil, dated March 7th, 
1561, from which it appears that the Queen's minister 
was desirous of stocking his garden with herbs. The 
writer at first says, that the gardener at Greenwich 
will provide him with what he wants, then recommends 
him to get a supply of lavender, spike, hyssop, thyme, 
rosemary, and sage ; adding, that if more is necessary 
he should send to Hampton Court or Richmond.^ In 
the same year is an account of the damage done at 
Richmond and other palaces by a recent tempest.** 
Cecil was fond of planting and gardening, and in 1562 

« Cotton. MSS., VitelL, f. v. Loseley MSS., 146. 
** State Papers — ^Domestic — ^Elizabeth, xvi., 26. 
» Ibid., XX., 62. 

12 
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wrote to Thomas Windebank, afterwards the Queen's 
private secretary, then at Paris looking after Cecil's son 
Thomas, who appears to have been leading a loose lifej 
to send him a lemon, a pomegranate, and a myrtle tree, 
with directions for their culture.^ His correspondent, 
on the 8tb of April, forwarded a lemon tree, at the 
cost of fifteen crowns, and two myrtles at a crown 
each. 

Margaret Countess of Lennox and Angus was living 
at Shene in the year 1562, whence she wrote. May 14th, 
to Cecil, to obtain the release of her husband, then in 
the Tower, or to lessen the severity of the imprisonment. 
She wrote again on the 12th June, complaining that he 
was suffering from ill health, and, on the 19th, requesting 
permission to visit him — on the 1 0th of July she solicits 
that he may come to Shene. It does not appear that 
these requests were attended to. The Queen advised 
that Lord Lennox should make his submission, which 
he subsequently did, though in an unsatisfactory 
manner. On the 25th of October, the Countess made 
another appeal to Cecil, that was repeated on the 
12 th of November, and on the 24th of the same month 
the devoted wife writes once more, but it is, we are 
glad to be able to add, to thank her correspondent for her 
husband's liberation. On the 8th of the following 
January she desires leave to retire to Scotland.^ 
Other letters followed, requesting Cecil's good oflSces 

*♦ State Papers, Elizabeth, xxii., 22. 
« Ibid., xxiii., 17, 37, 43, 52. 
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to effect the restoradon of herself and her lord to the 
Queen's favour.^ 

An interesting anecdote, illustrating the state of edu- 
cation soon after the Queen came to the throne, has 
been preserved by a scholar of high repute among his 
cotemporaries. When the Court was at Windsor m 
the year 1563, Sir William Cecil, who had emerged 
from his security at Wimbledon, to be one of the most 
trusted of the counsellors of the new sovereign, enter- 
tained a party of ten gentlemen about the Court, several 
of whom were celebrated for scholastic attainments. 
After dinner the host referred to a fact that at the 
time attracted much attention. Several of the boys in 
the public school at Eton, having been severely pun- 
ished, had absconded. Of the severity of school 
discipline in the sixteenth century, and till much later, 
the more tenderly cared for rising generation can form 
no conception. Sir William Petre, the Secretary of 
State to Queen Mary, one of the guests, in the discussion 
that ensued, defended the masters, advocated a liberal 
use of the rod, and censured the runaways as presump- 
tuous little dogs. His views were seconded by Had- 
don, another stem disciplinarian, who asserted that the 
best schoolmaster was the greatest flogger. Dr. Wotton, 
who had been Ambassador at the Court of France, and 
Roger Ascham, the well-known instructor of Queen 

••State Papers, Elizabeth, xxv., 22,. 60, 63. Both had left 
Shene. The Earl went to Scotland ; but the Countess, in the 
year 1565, was herself committed a prisoner to the Tower ; two 
years later she was restored to liberty, and the yearly rent of the 
EarFs estates ordered to be paid. 
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Elizabeth^ both men of high intellectual attainments^ 
eloquently supported the opinions of Sir William Cecily 
who had blamed the masters. Ascham's opinions on 
the subject were so well expressed, that Cecil, after- 
wards meeting him in the Queen's privy-chamber, read- 
ing with her Majesty an oration of Demosthenes, re- 
quested him to state his views at length, which led to 
the composition of one of the most instructive of his 
works.*' ^ 

It has been stated that Queen Elizabeth, in conse- 
quence of representations of her Majesty's countenance 
having been published that were not sufficiently flat- 
tering, issued a proclamation prohibiting pictures or 
engravings being produced, unless they were copies of an 
authorized likeness. No such proclamation exists ; but 
there is an undated draft of one in the hand-writing of 
Cecil, probably written in the year 1563, to this effect.** 
The minister proposed it, but the good sense of the 
Queen triumphed, and no pattern was made as ^^a 
natural representation of her Majesty's person, favour, 
or grace," by some cunning person ; " and the payntors, 
pryntors, and gravors," were not restrained in the 
slightest degree. 

The Court was at Richmond in the spring of 1564, 
and remained till the summer. On the 30th of June 
the Queen signed a warrant, addressed to Sir George 
Howard, master of the armoury, ordering a complete suit 

» " The Schoolmaster," 1670, 4to. See "English Works, with 
Notes and Observations." By James Bennet, 1761, 4to. 
" State Papers — ^Elizabeth — ^Domestic, zxxi., 25. 
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of armour for Christopher Hatton, gentleman pensioner 
■—on payment being made.^ Sir Kobert Dudley was 
created Earl of Leicester in the following September — 
evidence that this show of favour to one courtier did 
not affect the interests of the other. The Court appears 
to have been very lively at this period, for the cost of 
plays and masques here, and at Windsor Castle, in the 
years 1563-4, amounted to 444/., 11 «. 5fd.^ In the 
summer of 1565 the Queen was again at Richmond, 
whence her Majesty issued a warrant to the Lord 
Mayor of London, to muster all the horses and gueld- 
ings in the county of Middlesex.^^ There is also a 
letter fromlil. Cousin, preacher of the French Church 
In London, acquainting Cecil that he had seen the 
Queen at Richmond, who had expressed to him her 
intention of communicating, through her Secretary, to 
Theodore Beza.^^ 

In the summer of 1567 the Court was at Richmond, 
to which the Queen appeared every year to become 
more attached. 

In the autumn of the year 1568, Cardinal Chastillon 
fled from France ; with a suite of twenty -seven persons, 
in consequence of the troubles of that kingdom, and 
took refuge in England. Soon after his landing the 
Queen directed the Bishop of London to entertain him 
at Fulham ; but Bishop Grindall having no means of 
lodging him comfortably, her Majesty gave directions 
to Lord Buckhurst that a house should be prepared for 

~ State Papers, xxxiv., 33. *> Ibid., xxxvi., 22. 

« Ibid., 90. »2 Ibid., xxxvii., 16. 
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him at Shene. Lord Leiceetar did not consider the 
mansion selected good enough^ and Lord Buckhurst was 
obliged to make apologies to the Queen and to the 
Conndl for his insufficient entertainment, though it is 
evident he spared no' pains to do the Cardinal hononr.** 
The house at Shene was shortly put in better order, 
and this eminent dignitary of the Komish Church ap- 
pears not only to have reconciled himself to his English 
home, but subsequently adopted the Protestant re- 
l^on. He died shortly afterwards at Canterbury.^ 

The accession of Elizabeth to the throne made a 
most striking change in the general habits of the people 
of England, and in the Court at Richmond its splen- 
dours revived with its gaiety. This Princess was 
then remarkable for her personal attractions — ample 
testimony can easily be produced from eye-witnesses, 
not only of her pretensions in this respect, but of her 
feminine desire to set them off to the best advantage. 
She dressed with queenly magnificence — indeed, ornate 
as may be considered the architecture of her edifices, 
that of her costume was equally rich and imposing. 
Who can forget, who has once seen a faithful represen- 
tation of her Virgin Majesty, in her magnificent ruff 
and swelling f£u*thingale, her long stomacher, and regal 
head-dress, with pearls and diamonds scattered over her 
person in marvellous profusion? Thus, from day to 
day, she exhibited the inexhaustible resources of her 
wardrobe to her admiring courtiers in Richmond Palace. 

** SUte Papers, Elizabeth, xlvii., 70, 73, 84, 87. 
" Ihid., Ixxvii., 26, 88. 
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Her ladies were, of course, but attendant satellites, 
shining, with borrowed lustre, in the path of this great 
planet ; they displayed a similar splendour, but one of 
them was as little likely to be mistaken for the Queen 
as a dove for an eagle. The costliness of the material 
used at the period for court dresses — silk velvet, gold 
and silver tissue, and needlework of the most intricate 
designs, and the prodigious quantity of gold and jewels 
worn upon the person, made attendance on the sove- 
reign an expensive gratification. Fashion was con- 
stantly varying in the principal articles of female 
apparel, and it was imperative tiiat whatever the 
Queen approved of, the ladies of her train should adopt. 
The print, published by the Society of Antiquaries, of 
Elizabeth*s Progress to Hunsdon House, furnishes some 
examples of Court costume ; but a great variety may 
be found in the portraits of the principal female nobility 
in this reign, and in the brasses and other monumental 
effigies of the time. 

Queen Elizabeth was not quite satisfied with seeing 
her own sex imitate her splendour, and very soon the 
dresses of the nobles and gentlemen of the Court in 
magnificence threw those of the ladies into the shade. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said of the Queen's 
fency to be surrounded by handsome men, clothed in 
the most costly fashions, we are satisfied that she merely 
gratified a refined taste. They were regarded as a por- 
tbn of her state ; she selected her personal attendants 
as she may have done her pictures or her furniture, for 
their attractive appearance ; and their courtly presence 
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afforded much the same incense to her eyes, if the ex- 
pression may be used, as their flattering speeches offered 
to her ear. She continued to promenade the groves of 
Bichmond — 

'* In maiden meditation fancy free ;" 
while, on both sides of her, they were rivalling each 
other in the display of those qualifications to which they ' 
owed their position near her stately person. Another 
remarkable feature in her taste is, that her favourites, 
as they have been considered, were not mere minions — 
they were all distinguished by mental, as well as per- 
sonal, gifts ; indeed, at no period, antecedently or sub- 
sequently, were so many able men, whether as states- 
men, warriors, navigators, poets, or divines, seen at 
Court. Her Majesty was pleased with their attentionsi 
sometimes permitting a license which, to the more rigid 
ideas of the nineteenth century, appears highly in- 
decorous ; but the feelings of the woman were subser- 
vient to the judgment of the Queen, and when the 
handsome courtier was led away by the idea that he 
had gained the affections of his mistress, he was quickly 
made to understand that he had forfeited the favour of 
his sovereign. 

Many persons of both sexes accompanied the Queen 
when her Majesty went to Kichmond; prominent 
among them was the politic Cecil, who, having suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his head on his shoulders during 
the critical period of Queen Mary's reign, held it higher 
than ever as the confidential adviser and chief minister 
of her successor. His property in the neighbourhood 
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of Eichmond, once important in his eyes, was trifling 
when compared with his stately place, Burghley, from 
whence a title bestowed on him by the Queen waa 
derived ; it was, however, convenient, during the con- 
sultations he was obliged to hold with his royal mistress 
while her Majesty was staying at Eichmond Palace. Sir 
Francis Walsingham, another member of her Council, 
also often paced by the flowery parterres and in the 
shady walks of the palace gardens and park, in grave 
consultation with his sovereign. The Earl of Leicester 
was necessarily a frequent attendant on the Queen ; so 
was her kinsman. Lord Hunsdon ; the elegant Chris- 
topher Hatton, Lord Howard of Effingham, Walter 
Ealeigh, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir William Eussell, 
wei^e among her most favoured courtiers. Among the 
ladies, the most conspicuous were Lady Eich, the 
Countess of Nottingham, and Elizabeth Throgmorton. 
There is an engraving in wood, published as a frontis- 
piece to " The Book of Falconrie," 1575, that repre- 
sents the Queen sharing with the Court the pleasures 
of hawking, of which sport she was very fond. It is a 
good illustration of the costume of both sexes ; but the 
numerous carefully executed portraits of the time by 
Mark Garrard, Zucchero, and other Court painters, 
many of which have been frequently engraved from 
the originals in public and private collections, give the 
best examples. The portraits of Sir Walter Ealeigh 
show the excessive richness of apparel, with its profu- 
sion of pearls and other expensive gems, scattered over 
the peaked or " peascod bellied doublet," with its pe- 
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cuHar puflSngs, slashings and stuffings — the hose now 
swelling at the hips into the shape of breeches, and, 
according to their fashion, called French, German, or 
Venetian, were also slashed, puffed, stuffed, or *^ bom- 
basted out," and tied with silk points. The ruff was a 
conspicuous feature m the dress, but was much more 
modest in its dimensions than those worn by the ladies. 
A handsome addition to the suit was a short cloak, 
generally bright in colour, and of delicate fabric, orna- 
mented with lace and embroidery, which frequently 
made it the gayest, as well as richest, part of the cos- 
tume ; therefore, Raleigh's well-known sacrifice for the 
Queen was an act of gallantry that such a Queen was 
sure to appreciate. The jewelled hat, long rapier, the 
fine stockings, or "nether stocks," worked with gold 
and silver thread, the short cuffs, and the corked shoes, 
were equally characteristic of the time. Late in the 
reign we meet with the following curious portrait of an 
exquisite, in his foreign fashions, such as might often 
have been seen in the neighbourhood of Richmond 
Palace, when the Queen was residing there : — 

'^ Behold a most accomplished cavalier, 
That the worid^s ape of fashion doth appear, 
Walking the streetfi his humours to disclose, 
In the French doublet and the German hose ; 
The muffes, cloak, Spanish hat, Toledo blade, 
Italian ruff, and shoe right flemish made.*^** 

Philip Stubbes,*^ and other satirists, inveighed with 

»» Rowland*s " Letting of Humours Blood in the Head Vaine," 
1600. 
»• " Anatomie of Abuses," 1588. 
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equal bitterness against the extravagances then in 
vogue ; and the Privy-Council issued*^ ordinances 
against them — particularly long cloaks and large ruffs ; 
but) as usual, such excesses only flourished the more, 
and the wardrobes of the nobility and gentry could 
hove shown, before the close of Elizabeth's eventful 
reign, a truly marvellous collection of dresses for both 
sexes, as costly as they were durable.^ Many of them 
have been in requisition, by the descendants of the 
wearers, for costume balls, or private theatricals, nearly 
three hundred years after they came from the ^ands of 
the tailor. The armour differed little from that worn 
in the reign of Henry VIII. — the combed morion was 
a novelty in the shape of a helmet, and rere braces and 
vam braces were introduced to defend the arms. 

Queen Elizabeth possessed a larger household than 
either of her immediate predecessors, and paid them 
more liberally. Her establishment at Richmond during 
her residence was regfd in every respect, and the palace, 
inns, and private houses in the neighbourhood could 
barely afford accommodation for her Court. The lord 
great master received 200/. a-year, and was allowed ** a 
table furnished for lords;" the treasurer had 123/. 14«., 
and a taUe; the comptroller, 167/. 14^., and a table; 
the cofferer, the chancellor of the garter, the principal 
secretary, the knight-marshal and the vice-chamberlain, 
1002. each, and a table ; the secretary for the French 

•^ February 21st, 1579. 

* The Queen is said to have left in her wardrobe at her decease 
two thousand gowns. 
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tongue^ 66L 13«. 4d.; for the Latin tongue, 40/.; the 
knights, gentlemen of the privy-chamber, clerks of the 
privy-council, pensioners, knight-harbinger and master 
of the jewel house, 50Z. each ; the carvers, cup-bearers, 
sewers and esquires of the body, 33/. Qs. Sd. ; the master 
cooks, 11/. S$. lid^ with largess at Easter, 6/. 13«. 4(2. 
The same, without largess, was given to the seijeants 
of the ewrie, bakehouse, chandry, larder, boiling-house, 
pantry, scalding-house, wood-yard, to the gentlemen 
of the chapel and gentleman almoner. The yeomen pur- 
veyors of salt fish had 40/. a-year ; while the purveyors 
of fresh fish, and the seven purveyors of oxen, mutton 
and veal, received but 7/. 13«. 4(/. The laundress had 
10/. a-year. In the chapel, the master of the children 
had 40/. a-year ; the children at high feasts received a 
largess of 9/. Ids. 4(/., and had an allowance for their 
breakfasts of 16/. yearly. 

The lord high admiral had 200/. a-year, the vice- 
admiral half that sum — 130/. a-year was allowed for 
travelling expenses, of which boat-hire came to 10/. and 
riding to 105. a-day, both which were allowed in pro- 
portion to the subordinate officers of the Admiralty and 
Ordnance. The master gunner had 66/. 1 3^. 4d. ; the 
master of the Queen's barge, 16/. I85. Id ; and of the 
twenty-five watermen belonging to it, one had 8/. 18«., 
another 6/. Is. 8(2., and the rest 21. each. The master 
of the revels had 100/. a-year, and the same sum was 
paid to the master of the great wardrobe, the master 
of the mint, the banner-bearer and standard-bearer to 
the officers-at-arms. In the department of the Queen's 
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i^orks, the surveyor and paymaster received la. Sd. per 
diem^ with the same sum for boat-hire, and 3^. 4d. for 
riding. The surveyor of the mines received 36/. lO^.; 
the same was given to the devisor of the buildings, 
or architect; and glazier ; while the carpenter, plumber 
and mason had 18/. 5«., and the joiner 19/. 19«. In the 
wardrobe there were four tailors at 9/. 25. 6(/. yearly, 
with a skinner and three embroiderers at 18/. ba. 

The Queen was fond of field sports, and employed a 
considerable hunting establishment at Richmond, and at 
each of her country palaces. There were four separate 
packs of hounds — harriers, buck, hunt, and otter 
hounds. The master of the first, Sir Henry Neville, 
received 11/. 5«. ; of the second, John, Earl of Warwick, 
50/. ; of the third, Francis, Earl of Huntington, 
13/. 65. 8d., which was also the fee of the fourth. 

The master of the horse, the Earl of Essex, had 1,000 
marks a-year, with a table for the lords ; a chief avenor 
had 40/. a-year, there were 14 esquires at 26/., 6 riders 
at 30/., 16 footmen at 20/., 64 grooms at I5. a-day, 4 
coachmen at 18/. 5«. 6c/., littermen at 10/. a-year, and 
yeomen, seijeants, surveyors, clerks, saddlers from 4^. 
to I5. Zd. a-day. 

The Queen's orchestra consisted of a serjeant-trum- 
peter at 40/. a-year, 16 trumpeters at 24/. 65. 8d., 
2 players on the lute at 19/. 5«. each, * 8 singers at 
16/. 135. 4d.y with an allowance for six children, 50/.; 
2 harpers at 19/. 55.; one rebec, 28/. 65. 8d. ; 9 min- 
strels, of whom two received 24/. 65. 8d., and the rest 
18/. 5s.; 6 sackbuts at 21/. 65. 8(2., 8 viols at 20/., 
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3 drumsteds (drummers) at 18/. 58.y which was also 
the pay of the two fluters ; 3 virginal playera at 30£, 
and 7 foreign musicians, of whom 4 brethren received 
amongst them 183/. 6*. 8rf. ; to these were added 
8 players of interludes at 31. 6«. 8d. each, an organ 
maker at 20/., and a rigall maker at 10/. a-year. 

There were six surgeons attached to the Royal 
household, two of whom received 60/., two 30Z., and 
two 20/. a year each ; three physicians are put down at 
10/. a year, and three apothecaries at 261. ISs. 4d., but 
evidently these sums have been misplaced. The 
Queen also employed an astronomer at 20Z., a sergeant 
.painter at 100/. a year, and a keeper of the libraries at 
.65. Sd. a day. Among the artificers in the Queen's pay, 
the stationer got 261. 13a. 4c/., the printer 40/., the 
same was paid to the distiller of waters ; 261. a year 
were paid to the maker of herb bowers and to the planter 
of trees ; the stone engraver received 20/., the hand- 
gun maker 24Z. 6«. 8d., the shipwright and clockmaker 
18/. 5«., the clock-keeper 12/. 135. 4d., the cross-bow 
maker and arrow-head maker^ 6/. Is. 8d., the bowyer 
and fletcher 9/. 2^. 6(/., the budget-maker 6/. Is. 8e/., 
and the bucket maker Si. Is. Sd. 

In looking over the accounts of the Queen's establish- 
ment in her Majesty's palaces, mansions, and parks, 
the most surprising features, next to their number, are 
the items of expense for those in the metropolis. In 
Westminster the cost of keeping the new orchards is 
9/. 2s. 6d.y for making clean the garden 12/. 13s. 4c/., for 
the coney yard 18/. 5s. ; the keeper of the park, tennis- 
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court^ and pheasant court had 121. ISs. 4d.y the same 
sum was paid to the keeper of Hyde and Marylebone 
parks, and to the keeper of the house and orchard at St. 
James's, while the keeper of the house at Covent Garden, 
and the woods at Marylebone, had 10/,, and the 
lieutenant of the chase there had the same ; the keeper 
of the Queen's bears at Paris garden received 1 U. Ss. IJd., 
of the mastiffs there 21/. 5s, lOJd. ; while the keeper of 
the lions and other strange beasts at the Tower 
received 36/. 14«. 6d. annually. 

As regards the palaces in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis, the keeper of the house at Chelsea had 6/. ls.Sd.y 
the gardener the same, the keeper of the house, orchard, 
and gardens at Sion, 12/. ISs. Ad.; at Eltham the keeper 
of the house and parks had 13/. ISs. 4d.y the gardener 
11/. lis. 4:d.y the surveyor 6/. Is. Sd.; at Greenwich the 
keeper of the manor 19/. 45., of the orchard, new lodge, 
and gardens, 18/. 5s.y the gardener 7/. 45. 2d., the 
keeper of the wardrobe 27/. 5s. ; at Hampton Court, the 
keeper of the house 6/. ISs. 4c/., of the orchard 10/., the 
paler and the walker about the pales received 6/. Is. Sd.y 
the gardener 8/. Is. Sd. ; of Richmond, the keeper of 
the house received 9/. 2s. 6c/., of the wardrobe the 
sam^, of the library 10/., of the orchard 6/. Is. 8c/., of 
the park 4/. 1 Is. 3c/., the gardener the same ; in Surrey 
the Queen also paid a keeper at Bagshot 51. a year, a 
keeper of the forest at Henley 9/. 2s. 6c/., a keeper of 
the house at Oatlands 51. 2s. 6c/., of the park 3/. Os. lOrf., 
of the garden and orchard 12/. 2s. 6c/., and of the ward- 
robe 9/. 2s. 6c/. 

VOL. II. K 
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The Lord Steward was at the head of the Boyal 
household^ and had absolute authority in all things 
connected with it, as well hs in placing and displacing 
aU her Majesty's servants; he was assisted in his 
government by the treasurer and comptroller, and the 
other officers of the board. The treasurer had 
130/. 165. Sd. yearly, and ten dishes of meat to his 
first mess, and six to the second every meal; the 
comptroller received 107/. 17«. 4d.y and the same diet ; 
the cofferer had 100/. a year, and seven dishes of meat, 
with three for his men — ^besides 20/. a year for expenses, 
and Ss. the day for board wages; he received and 
discharged all moneys for the expanses of the Koyal 
household. The master of the household and cl^k of 
the green cloth had each 64/. 6^. ScL a year, seven 
dishes of meat, and three for their men, 5d. a day board 
wages, and 4/. a year for expenses in taking stock 
twice a year ; they were the auditors, and kept the 
accounts. The clerk's comptrollers had the same diet, 
with 44/. 65. Sd. a year; they checked the prices, 
refused what was not wanted from the purveyors, and 
sanctioned their bills. 

The sergeant of the bakehouse, with 11/. Ss.lji., 
and la. 4d. a day board wages, took the bran of all the 
meal used, but was answerable for the grain and flour 
and losses by waste and theft; the clerk, with 6/. 13^. 4(2., 
and Is, Ad. a day board wages, saw that the sergeant 
did not take more than he was entitled to, tiiat the 
loaves were of the proper weight, examined the invoices, 
and kept an account of all the expenses of his office. 
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There was a great bakehouse and a privy bakehouse, 
the one for the household, the other for the Queen, with 
separate yeomen and grooms, as well as yeomen 
gamitors, yeomen purveyors and conducts, receiving 
from fburpence to sixpence a day for board wages, and 
from four marks to a hundred shillings a year ; there 
were also two bread carriers, with Sd* a day, who carried 
the bread to the pantry, where a sergeant, having 
IIZ. Ss. l^d. a year, took charge of it, and the yeomen, 
assisted by the grooms and pages, carried it to the 
consumers ; the cellar has also a sergeant, with the same 
wages, as well as yeomen of the mouth, groom-grubber, 
pages, purveyors of wines, and yeomen of the bottles. 
The latter carried wine when her Majesty rode abroad ; 
the purveyor saw that it was of the proper quality ; 
the pages waited, the groom-grubber took care that 
the vessels were tight and full, and the others served 
the wines. 

The buttery was where the malt liquors were de- 
livered, and gave employment to yeomen, grooms, 
pages, a yeoman purveyor, and a groom purveyor. 
l%e pitcher-house employed a yeoman, two grooms, 
and a page ; the former had charge of the silver pots, 
the jacks, and wooden cups used for drinking. The 
spicery gave occupation to a chief clerk with two 
assistants, and a yeoman. The former had 27Z. a-year, 
and 20^. a-month for receiving spice into store, and 
sending it to Court. The yeomen beat the spice into 
powder. The chaundry also gave occupation to a clerk 
and two assistants, who made wax lights, and received 

k2 
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white lights. In the wafery there was only a yeoman and 
a groom, who made and served wafers for the festivals. 
In the confectionery were two yeomen, a groom, and a 
page ; their duty was to serve wardens, figs, raisins, 
and other fruit. In the ewery was a sergeant, 
with a yeoman, groom, and page. The sergeant and 
yeomen had the custody of the linen; the former 
taldng, as perquisites, aU the table-cloths, towels, nap- 
kins, and cupboard cloths, provided for her Majesty, 
when they had been condemned, and the latter taking 
the useless ones of the household. The laundry was 
managed by a yeoman, grooms, and pages ; the yeoman 
washed the linen of the household, but the Queen had 
a laundress for her own clothes. 

The kitchen at Richmond Palace was, as at all the 
Boyal residences, an important part of the establish- 
ment. It was superintended by three clerks; the 
first had a salary of 44Z. 65. 8d., with Is. 8d. a-day 
board wages, and eight dishes of meat at every meal, 
between him and his followers. He had the direction 
of the entire victualling department, and was accountant 
for the pantry, cellar, buttery, kitchen, and larder. The 
other clerks had IIZ. Ss. l^cZ., and the same board 
wages ; and in the absence of their chief, three dishes 
of meat each meal. The Queen's master-cook received 
the same wages, as well as ^^the assay" of all meat 
served her Majesty, while his perquisites were — the 
fat that came from the boiled beef, and the lamb- 
skins. He was governor both of the Queen's privy- 
kitchen, and of the Queen's side-kitchen. The master- 
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cook for the household had the same wages, as well as 
an allowance of lOZ. a-year for diet, with half the 
fee the other took ; and he governed the lords' side, 
and hall-place kitchen. The yeomen had 100«. 
a-year, and five messes of meat of three dishes ; and, 
with the yeomen of the larder, shared in the legs of 
beef, hind knuckles, rumps, and necks of all the mutton 
and veal, but had to provide the grooms a penny out of 
each fee. They, with the grooms and children, assisted in 
the cooking. The former had four marks a-year each, 
and the dripping from the roasted meat : and the latter 
had 40«. a-year, and 6(2. a-day board wages. The 
sergeant of the larder had the same wages as the 
cooks, and I5. 4(2. a-day board wages ; his perquisites 
were, two clods, one rump and chine of every ox, the 
hinder part to the shank, and the head and the feet cut 
off at the first joint. He governed his oflSce, and kept 
an account of the provisions. The clerk, with 
6L ISs. 4(2., and the same board wages, had to assist 
in keeping the accounts, and to see that the perquisites 
were fairly taken. The yeomen, grooms, and pages 
had the same as in the kitchen. The yeomen of the 
boiling-house had 100^. a-year, and one mess of meat 
with the two grooms, with the strippings of beef. 

The sergeant of the acatry received the same wages 
and board wages as the sergeant of the larder, with an 
allowance of lOZ. a-year for delivering his remains of 
cattle at assigned places. His perquisites were, the 
head, midriffs, hearts, tripes, and feet of the oxen. He 
was to see that the Queen's pastures contained a suffi- 
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cient number of oxen and sheep^ and that a good supply 
of provisions, salt and fresh, was in store. A clerk, 
with 6L 138. 4d. a year, and Is. 4d. a day board wages, 
took the calves' skins, stirk skins, and calves' heads 
and feet, and kept the accounts of the office. The 
yeomen, with two grooms at 100«. yearly, shared the 
sticking-place, the flanks, and the rump end of beef. 
The yeoman-purveyor of veal, with the same wages, at 
1^. Sd. a day fojr diet, besides other allowances, looked 
after the veal, stirks, pork, brawn, bacon, hand and suck- 
ing pigs. Their brethren purveyors of beef and 
mutton, with ISl. 135. 4d. yearly, and riding charges, 
looked after those meats. One purveyor provided sea- 
fish for lOl. a year, with 221. 11*. Sd. for losses. 
Another freshwater-fish at 7/. 1 3s. 4d., and 21Z. a 
year for losses. And there was a yeoman-purveyor of 
the salt stores, with the same salary, 25s. a month 
for attendance, and 6d. a day board wages, who had 
to assist in providing the salt provisions. 

In the poultry there was a sergeant, with IIZ. Ss. l^. 
a year, and Is. 4rf. a day board wages ; a clerk, at 
6Z. ISs. 4d, and the same board wages ; a yeoman, at 
100s. yearly; two grooms at four marks a year; a fine 
and coarse purveyor, and a purveyor of lambs, at 100*. 
a year ; the first two had allowances for carriage, the 
other 2d. for every lamb. Their perquisites were — 
for the sergeant, the grey coney skins, between All- 
hallows and Lent; for the yeoman, those that are 
used between Lent and Allhallowtide ; and the clerk 
took the black ones. In the scalding-house were 
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performed the first operations on the poultry for pre- 
paring them for table, hj yeomen^ grooms, and 
pages, at the usual wages for each; and the two 
former shared the feathers of the fowl, and the heads, 
feet^ hearts, and gizzards of geese. In the pastry, 
the sergeants, clerks, yeomen, grooms, and children, 
were paid the customary wages; while the sergeant 
and yeomen had, for perquisites, all the pollard 
from the meal, and an assay of all the Queen's 
baked meats. l?he clerk was to see that no extraor- 
dinary baked meats were charged to the Queen, that 
there was no filching of flour or meal, nor lavish ex- 
pense of butter, eggs, and sauces; he was also to 
see that the baked meats were well'-seasoned with 
spice. In the scullery there was a sergeant, a clerk, 
yeomen, grooms, pages, and children. The first had 
under his charge the chests, guard of irons, tubs, trays, 
baskets, flaskets, scoops, broaches (spits), peels, &c. ; 
(those that were worn out became his perquisites;) 
also silver and pewter dishes, candlesticks, and coals : 
the second kept the accounts ; the rest waited. The 
woodyard had the same servants, excepting the chil- 
dren. They looked after and served the wood and 
rushes. 

The porter had 100/., a year for waiting at the gates 
to prevent anything being smuggled out. The harbingers 
were of two degrees — ^gentlemen and yeomen ; they 
were to provide for the Queen's removals, and to find 
lodging for such persons as were not lodged in the 
Court ; they were assisted by cart-takers and grooma 
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in transporting baggage and other necessaries. Besides 
these, there were four marshals, four sewers, and two 
purveyors of the dresser, whose duty was under the 
white staves, to marshal the hall when the Queen, or 
any foreign Prince or ambassador, entered ; they were 
assisted in the hall by fifteen servitors. 

The Earl of Leicester, when Lord Steward of the 
Queen's household, had to see to the victualling of 
Kichmond and other palaces, during the Queen's 
residence ; and the following articles of agreement for 
due purveyance, from persons of the county competent 
to obtain the necessary supplies, were entered into by 
his authority : — 

First, one hundred fat and great veals, of the age of 
six weeks and upwards, shall be delivered at the court- 
gate, at 65. 8rf. the piece ; item, that ten good flitches 
of bacon, without gammon, at 1^. the piece; item, 
fifty fat and good lambs at the same price ; sixteen 
dozen of capons at 45. the dozen, ten dozen of hens at 
25. the dozen, thirty dozen of pullets at I5. 6d. the 
dozen, five dozen of geese at 45. the dozen, and a hun- 
dred chickens at 125. The abuses committed by the 
purveyors caused the Earl to address a letter to the 
justices of Surrey, directing them to punLsh all persons 
committing such, in which the Lord Steward expressed 
his opinion that the purveyance might be abolished, 
and proffered his services to make such arrangements for 
the county "as shall tend as well to great quietness of 
the Queen's subjects, and to her own more agreeable 
service with you, and my also great contentation." ^ 
» Losely MSS., 275. 
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In the year 1578 the Court was at Richmond, when 
the Queen was, or rather feigned to be, busy in 
negociating one of those marriages with foreign 
Princes which brought so much unnecessary anxiety 
to her loving people. Sir Francis Walsingham, writing 
to Sir Christopher Hatton, her Vice-Chamberlain, from 
Richmond,*^ on the 9th of October, says emphatically, 
" I would to God her Majesty would forbear the enter- 
taining any longer the marriage matter ; no one thing 
hath procured her so much hatred abroad as these 
wooing matters^ for that it is conceived she dallieth 
therein.** ** They conceived right — ^the Queen had no 
more intention of marrying a foreign Prince than of 
being in love with either of her aspiring courtiers. 
Among the latter, Leicester had already began to under- 
stand that he had been in a fool's paradise ; and in the 
preceding September had married the widow of Walter, 
Earl of Essex; and her Majesty remembering his 
assumed adoration of herself, for a time condescended 
to treat him in such a manner that he wrote to Sir 
Christopher, another imaginary lover, stating that he 
kept away from Court, as he was " most unfit at this 
time to make repair to that place where so many eyes 
are witness of my open and great disgrace delivered 
from her Majest/s mouth.*' ^* 

Sir Christopher Hatton was another piece of state 
furniture whom the Queen selected for particular 

^ He had a residence at Barnes. 

« Nicolas—" Life and Times of Sir ChriBtopher Hatton," 94. 

«Add.MSS., 16891,1.54. 
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qualities, as one of the officers of her Court. His 
devotion was extravagant, and her Majesty amused 
herself with It occasionally, as she did with sirnHat* 
demonstrations from Sir Walter Raleigh, whom, not 
entirely for his persons^ qualities, she knighted, and 
made captain of her guard. Her Majesty honoured 
her adorers with nicknames, that proved " the reciprocity 
was ail on one side." Hatton had about half a dozen to 
his own share, and It Is difficult to decide whether he 
was most proud of being called her <* lids," her "mutton," 
or her " bell wether." The protestations and flatteries, 
written and oral, of these self -elected lovers the Queen 
received ambiguously ; and because their sovereign did 
not think It worth her while to be offended with their 
high-flown nonsense, they chose to delude themselves 
with the conviction that it pleased her. As long as 
they did not neglect the duties of the offices she 
conferred upon them^ her virgin Majesty satisfied 
herself by Intimating a doubt of their sincerity ; but 
whenever they conducted themselves in a manner that 
betrayed a sense of their supposed Influence over 
her, she summarily, and somewhat roughly, made 
them sensible of a more legitimate Influence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Queen's sense of Justice — Visit of the Palatine of Saradia— 
Sir Christopher Hatton — Sir Philip Sidney's Marriage — Death- 
Warrant of Mary Queen of Scots— Court Pageant devised by 
Francis Bacon — Essex at Richmond — The Queen's Illness — 
Distinguished Members of her Court. 

The apartments of the ladles in attendance on the 
Queen were not always in the most comfortable condi- 
tion. Even in so thoroughly regal a dwelling as 
Windsor Castle, complaints were made of their incon- 
venience. Indeed, about March of the year, 1580, in 
a memorandum for works to be done in the Castle, 
occiu^ the following entry: **The maids of honour 
desire to have their chamber ceiled, and the partition, 
that is of boards there, to be made higher, for that their 
servants look over." ^^ We trust a more creditable state 
of things existed at Richmond, where the Queen was 

*» State Papers— Elizabeth— Domestic, cxxxvi., 83. 
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in the autumn; for she wrote, from the Palace, 
October 24th, to Edmund Tremayne, commanding him 
to assist Francis Drake in forwarding a large amount 
of treasure that brilliant adventurer had brought into 
the country, of which the value of 1 6,000Z, was to be 
left in his hands/^ Drake had spoiled the Spaniards 
to the amount of a million and a half sterling. The 
silver bullion weighed 22,899 lbs. 5 oz. ; the coarse 
silver, 512 lbs. 6 oz. ; and the gold bullion, 101 lbs. 
10 oz. — a pretty successAil cruise. 

In the month of May, 1581, a transaction was 
brought to light, which in a remarkable manner marks 
the character of the period. Sir Robert Stapleton, 
described as an accomplished gentleman, ^^ next to Sir 
Philip Sidney,*' at the head of one of the wealthiest 
of the ancient Yorkshire families, was guilty, by his 
own confession, of having plotted, with an innkeeper 
and his wife, to bring an infamous charge against Dr. 
Sandys, Archbishop of York, for the purpose of extort- 
ing from him money and lands. The prelate at first 
gave in to the demands of the conspirators, but subse- 
quently appealed to the Queen, who, with her custom- 
ary sense of justice, as soon as her Majesty was made 
aware of the facts, gave instructions to have the 
offenders properly punished. Sir Christopher Hatton, 
writing to Lord Burghley, from Eichmond, on the 
24th of the following February, thus expressed the 
Queen's sentiments : ** Her Majesty yieldeth her most 
kind and gracious thanks imto you for your grave and 
** State Papers— Elizabeth— Domestic, cxliii., 30. 
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wise handling of this great cause ; only ahe resteth not 
' satisfied that Sir Robert Stapleton is not more straitlj 
looked unto than hitherto he hath been. Her good 
pleasure is^ that your Lordship send for the master of 
the rolls, and give him most earnest charge, upon 
penalty of her highnesses uttermost displeasure^ to intend 
to his safe keeping ; the rather because her Majesty 
pretendeth to know more than hitherto she will be 
pleased to speak of.'* ^ 

Lord Burghley, however, was inclined to screen the 
principal offender, apparently only because he was a 
man of family and fortune, though he knew the Queen's 
indignation against him had justly been increased on 
that account ; and he wrote, from his house at West- 
minster, to the lord-chamberlain, at Eichmond, the 
following characteristic advice. After describing the 
difficulties that had been placed in the way of the 
Archbishop to establish his charge, which were only 
removed by discrepancies in the answers of his enemies, 
and by their subsequent confession, he adds, *^ But now, 
sir, considering the truth hath the victory, her 
Majesty's honour is advanced by her princely care 
taken to have her prelate protected ; and the bishop 
himself, a churchman and preacher of mercy, following 
the example of Christ, his master, that forgave all 
offences without revenge, I wish that some such course 
might be taken by her Majesty in clemency, as truth 
may enjoy the victory, her Majesty dilate her honour, 
and the bishop, that hath suffered the wrong, may give 

*» State Papers— Elizabeth— Domestic. 
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an example for the place he holdeth, rather of remission 
than of revenge." 

Such an arrangement did not satisfy the Queen, who 
could not reconcile herself so easily to a gross out- 
rage ; nor did it satisfy the archbishop, who complamed 
bitterly of the manner in which the wealthy Yorkshire 
knight was permitted to escape all punishment.^ 

About the same period an illustrious foreigner 
arrived in England — Albertus Alasco, Palatine of 
Saradia, in Poland, for whom the Queen, then at 
Richmond Palace, caused Winchester House, South- 
wark, to be prepared as his residence. Her Majesty 
showed him much attention; as he possessed the re- 
putation of a learned man, as well as that of a power- 
ful prince, her nobility followed her example ; and the 
University of Oxford added their welcome, in the 
shape of sundry learned pageants. Among his acquire- 
ments, he professed astrology and chemistry, which led 
him into very intimate relations with the celebrated 
Dr. Dee, at Mortlake — so intimate, indeed, that the 
Palatine, after four months' feasting in England, 
secretly left the country very much in debt, taking 
Dr. Dee with him. They went to Poland, where their 
mysterious proceedings excited so much attention, that 
Dr. Dee was recalled by the Queen's order. 

A curious illustration of the manner in which the 
Queen played upon the delusions of her alleged 
favourites may be found in a letter from Sir Thomas 
Heneage, treasurer of the Queen's chamber, to his 

«• Additional MSS., 15891, f. 51. 
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friend, Sir Christopher Hatton. We quote it in 
eatensoy but suggest the probability of the treasurer 
having been at the time more in the confidence of the 
Queen than of the vice-chamberlain, whom he seems 
to have been assisting to fool " to the top of his bent/' 
*^ Pecora campi ^ and " sheep " refer to Sir Christopher, 
and the allusion to "water" means his rival, Walter 
— Sir Walter Raleigh. 

*^ Your knowledge of my love shall suffice, I trust, to 
satisfy you of my best endeavour to do that which may best 
content yon. I received your letters, with your token to her 
Majesty, before ten of the clock this morning, which I 
carried up immediately to her highness, then ready to ride 
abroad to kill a doe in the parrock of the great park ; and 
desiring to furnish her Majesty with ' the bucket/ ^^ because I 
thought (as it happened) wcUer wouM be so nigh her, as soon 
as she came out of her drawiug-chamber I presented her 
withal, together with the letter you wrote, which she took 
in her hand, and, smiling, said, 'there was never such 
another!' And seeking to put the bodkin in her head, 
where it could not well abide, she gave it me again, and the 
letter withal ; which, when she came into the standing in 
the parrock, she took of me, and read, and, with blushing 
cheeks, uttered many speeches (which I refer till I see you), 
the most of them tending to the discovery of a doubtful 
mind, whether she should be angry or well pleased ; in the 
end showing, upon conference, her settled opinion of the 
fidelity and fastness of your afiection, and her determination 

♦' A toy bucket was one of the tokens sent with the letter. 
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ever to give you good cause nothing to doubt her favour. 
That which I was willed to write unto you is this — that she 
likes jour preamble so ill, as she had little list to look on the 
bucket or the book ; and that, if princes were like gods (as 
they should be), they would suffer no element so to abound 
as to breed confusion. And that pecora campi was so dear 
unto her, that she had bounded her banks so sure as no water 
nor floods could be able ever to overthrow them. And, for 
better assurance unto you that you should fear no drowning, 
she hath sent you a bird,^^ that (together with the rainbow) 
brought the good tidings and the covenant that there should 
be no more destruction by water. And further, she willed 
me to send you wbrd, with her commendations, that you 
should remember she was a shepherd, and then you might 
think how dear her ' sheep ' was unto her. 

" This was all that I was willed to write, which she com- 
manded me, with her token, to deliver to Master Killigrew, 
whom she meant to send to bring her word how you did. 
Since you went, her Majesty hath had very sharp disposition, 
as it appeared, to Sir Thomas Leighton, and my Lady 
Tailboys. Yesterday, all the afternoon. Stanhope was drawn 
in to be with her in private, and the ladies shut out of the 
Privy- Chamber. To conclude, water hath been more wel- 
come than were fit for so cold a season. But so her Majesty 
find no hurt by it, I care the less, for I trust it shall make 
neither me nor my Mend wet-shod; with which hope I 
commend me wholly to your takisg pity of Jacques' long 
and late journey. 

" From the Court, hastily, this 26th of October, 1582. 
" Your own so bound ever, 

** Thomas Heneage." 
*• The Queen's token was, of course, a dove. 
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, Always on^ of the most noticeable of the men of note, 
atBichmondy at this time^ was Philip Sidney, whose devo- 
tion to his Royal mistress, if less ardent than that of some 
of his competitors for her favour, was more genuine ; 
but the author of the " Arcadia," and " The Defence 
of Poesie," ^^ at last made it apparent that he had found 
out a shrine where a warmer worship was demanded 
of him — 'it was, in fact, an idolatry, that had ejusted 
before he bad commenced his career as a courtier. He 
was often absent from the Court, but rarely went to a 
greater distance than one of the neighbouring villages. 
In due time it became known that he was an accepted 
lover of the only daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
whom he had known when the latter was ambassador 
at Paris. The Queen invariably, when any of her 
adorers betrayed the hollowness of their professions, 
affected high displeasure, and the rumoured marriage 
elicited from her the customary demonstrations of 
indignation. These having been transmitted to the 
young lady's father, that sagacious minister wrote from 
his house at Barn Elms, on the 19th of March, 1583, 
to the Queen's vice-chamberlain, then with her 
Majesty, at Richmond, a spirited remonstrance against 
the Queen's supposed " mislike " of the match, which, 
it is evident by the context. Sir Christopher Hatton 
had favoured. 

"I hope," he wrote, "when her Majesty shall weigh 

*• The CountesB of Pembroke's " Arcadia " was not published 
tall 1590, " The Defence of Poesie," not till 1596 ; but the latter 
was written in 1581, and the former previously. 

VOL. II. L 
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the due circumstances of place, person, and quality, 
there can grow no just cause of offence. If the manner 
be misliked, for that her Majesty is not made acquainted 
withal, I am no person of that state but that it may be 
thought a presumption for me to trouble her Majesty 
with a private marriage between a free gentleman of 
equal calling with my daughter. I had well hoped,*' 
he adds, ^^ that my painful and faithful service done 
imto her Majesty had merited that grace and favour 
at her hands as that she should have countenanced this 
match with her gracious and princely good liking 
thereof, that thereby the world might have been a 
witness of her goodness towards me. As I thought it 
always unfit for me to acquaint her Majesty with a 
matter of so base a subject as this poor match, so did I 
never seek to have the matter concealed from her 
Majesty^ seeing no reason why there should grow any 
offence thereby. I pray you, sir, therefore, if she 
enter into any further speech of the matter, let her 
understand that you hear generally that the match is 
held for concluded, and withal to let her know how just 
cause I shall have to find myself aggrieved if her 
Majesty shall show her mislike thereof." ^ 

The lovers were not molested. The Queen hav- 

^ing shown to the author of the "Remonstrance"" 

as much displeasure as she probably thought ought to 

»• Additional MSS., 15891. f. 101. 

*' Addressed to her by Sidney, during the rejoicings of her 
projected marriage with Henry Due d'Anjou. He also wrote 
for her a masque, called *^ The Lady of May.*' 
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be exhibited by a neglected mistress^ received bim 
with her usual kindness ; and, two years later, showed 
her sense of his merit by appointing him Governor 
of Flushing. Her Majesty had been a warm admirer 
of his genius, and though she had acquiesced in his 
retirement from Court after his quarrel at tennis with 
the Earl of Oxford, her estimation of his character ap- 
peared in the important command she now bestowed 
upon him ; and, at his glorious death,^^ after the mem- 
orable fight before the walls of Zutphen, she was pro- 
foundly afflicted. Of the heroes of that heroic age, 
he was so noble an example, that the honour of 
having been a friend of Sir Philip Sidney was con- 
sidered a prouder boast to place on a monument than 
any distinction of birth or position. 

The Queen and Court were at Richmond in the 
year 1586, whence the Lords of the Council wrote 
to Sir William More, and other Surrey magistrates, 
respecting complaints that had been made by the in- 
habitants of Guildford, Godalming, and Wonerth, in 
that county, against an Italian, who had lately erected 
a glass-house in their neighbourhood, ^^ whereby the 
woods are likely to be consumed, to the prejudice 
of the whole country." Here also was dated Rich- 
mond, Dec. 3rd, the Queen's Proclamation, after- 
wards printed, under the great seal of England, for 
the declaration of the sentence lately given against 
the Queen of Scots.*' 

w He died at Amlieim, October 7, 1686. 
•» Losely MSS.,498. 

l2 
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The publication of Mary Stuart's correspondence bj 
Prince Labanoff has given the unprejudiced reader an 
opportunity, that was much wanted, of testing the sinr- 
cerity of the writer, by comparing her letters to 
different individuals, written about the same time. 
From this mode of examination it appears, that 
while she was writing to Queen Elizabeth profes*- 
sions of attachment, she was employing every means 
in her power to stir up foreign princes to attack her, 
and her Roman Catholic subjects to rise in rebellion 
agwist her government. Nor can it be a matter 
of surprise to any one who has read her vindictive 
tsommunication to the Queen, reporting the alleged 
statements of the Countess of Shrewsbury^ and is 
aware of the true character of her antecedents^ 
that more than one conspiracy to assassinate the 
Queen of England was with her knowledge, if not 
of her instigation. The most fliigitious of these was 
the plot known as Babington's, which bad many ob- 
jects, the first being the murder of Elizabeth, while 
walking in the neighbourhood of her favourite summer 
residence. When the conspirators were under judi- 
cial examination. Sir Christopher Hatton, acting as 
a member of the Oommission appointed to conduct 
their trial, in September, 1586, thus addressed one of 
them : — 

^^O, Barnwell, Barnwell! dids't thou not come to 
Eichmond, and when her Majesty walked abroad, 
didst thou not view her and all her company, what 
weapons they had, how she walked alone, and didst 
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traverse the ground, and thereupon, coming back to 
London, didst rmke relation to Babington, how it 
was a most easy matter to kill her Majesty, and what 
thou hadst seen and done at the Court.'' ^ 

Mary Stuart had a fair trial, was found guilty, and 
sentence of death was passed upon her ; and Davison, 
then Secretary of State, who lodged with the Court 
at this period, brought the warrant for her execution, 
for Queen Elizabeth to sign. The latter^ after placii^ 
her e»^nature to the instrument, expressed her regret ^c £^ '^ ^ 
that no other means had been devised for her own 
security. Her Majesty had written to the Queen 
of Scots, urging het to confess her crimes ; atid it is 
not im]Mrobable that her Ufe would have been saved, 
and her liberty granted her, had shei followed this 
suggestion, as the acknowledgment would have rendered 
her harmless, eitheir in Edgland or elsewhen^e. Mary 
Stuart, however, had no idea of doing anything of 
the kind, and left the arbiter of her destiny no alternative 
but to let justice take its course^ This was about the 
commencement of the year 1586-7. The warrant 
remained in Davison's hands, and he, without consulting 
his sovereign, forwarded it, with the connlivance of 
Burghl^ and of the Lords of tbeCotincil) to Fotherin- 
gay, with orders for proceeding ut)on it forthwith. 
When Queen Elizabeth learned that the Queen of Scots 
had been executed, she was extremely indignant at 
the slight she considered Davison had put upon 

" '* Life and Times of Sir Christo^ier Hatton,'* by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, 1847, p. 446. 
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hen He was, as is well known, committed to 
the ToVer, and, though subsequently liberated on 
payment of a fine, was never afterwards employed 
by the Queen. Essex, who was now supposed to be 
paramount at Court, strove ineffectually to get his 
friend restored to favour ; and the offender wrote the 
most abject appeals, with the hope of being forgiven. 
When, however, he found that his royal mistress was* 
inexorable, he began writing accounts of the trans- 
action, in which he made Elizabeth appear in the 
most odious light possible. Fortunately for her fame, 
these allegations rest exclusively on statements made 
by a discarded servant, under the bitterest feelings 
of disappointment ; and though they have been readily 
endorsed by Dr. Lingard, Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
other historical writers, similarly biased, it would not 
be difficult to show that Davison totally mistook the 
meaning of the Queen, and that the alleged corres- 
pondence with Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drew Drury, 
if genuine, of which there is no legal proof, was without 
her authority.*^ 

Leicester's stepson, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
had been brought by him under the favourable notice 
of the Queen, who continued to honour him with 
a large share of her favour, chiefly on account of his 
near relationship to herself— his grandmother, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Henry Carey, Esquire of the Body 

" "Life of William Davison, Secretary of State and Privy- 
CounciUor to Queen Elizabeth." By Nicolas Harris N icolas, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, 1823. 
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to Hemy VJLU., by his wife Mary, sister of Anne 
Boleyn^ being her first cousin. Indeed, with- Henry 
Carey Lord Hunsdon and his family, Lord Essex was 
one of the Queen's nearest male relatives ; she conse- 
quently regarded him with a mother's affection — ^if 
we said a grandmother^s affection for the last of an 
illustrious line, we should perhaps approach more closely 
to that partiality which the aged Queen displayed. 

The memorable year 1588 was the year of Eng- 
land's attempted invasion by the so-styled Invincible 
Armada. At the height of the popular excitement, 
when the enormous Spanish Fleet was known to be 
approaching the island, the Queen was at Richmond 
Palace, occupied with her principal officers in devis- 
ing means for the defence of the kingdom. Her High- 
Admiral was Charles Howard, Baron of Effingham, in 
Surrey ; and the men of the county showed such ex- 
traordinary zeal in their military array, that the infantry 
were, by the Queens' letters to the Sheriff and Deputy- 
Lieutenant, constituted " the guard of her person royal." 
The Privy-Council at Richmond, on the 23rd of July, 
addressed a letter to the Deputy-Lieutenants, announc- 
ing the appearance of the Spanish Fleet off the 
coast, and telling them to give directions for firing 
the beacons, and to march a small cavalry force, and a 
thousand footmen, into Essex, to join the Lord High 
Steward, the Earl of Leicester, the Queen's Lieutenant- 
General, by land, for the purpose of repelling any 
attempt that might be made by the enemy to effect a 
landing on that part of the coast.^ 
•• Losely MSS., 300. 
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Her Majesty was again enjoying herself at her 
favourite residence in the following year; but pro- 
tracted her stay into the winter. The zest with which 
she entered into the amusements of the season 
attracted observation. John Stanhope, one of the 
gentlemen of her Privy-Chamber, writing from Bich- 
mond, to Lord Talbot, in December, says, ^^The Queen 
is so well, as I assure you, six or seven galliards in a 
morning, besides music and singing, is her ordinary ex- 
ercise." *^ 

In the year 1593 the Queen, having determined to 
remain at Richmond during the summer, the Earl of 
Nottingham wrote to the justices of the peace of 
Surrey, directing them to take every possible precau- 
tion against the introduction of the plague "from 
London. No child born in London or the suburbs 
was to be permitted to be nursed in the county; 
nor were any adults from the metropolis or its neigh- 
bourhood to take up their residences in the towns or 
villages, ^^upon pain of imprisonment and her Majesty's 
grievous displeasure ; ** while, wherever there was in- 
fection existing or suspected within the county, the 
sick were to be provided with necessaries, so that they 
should have no excuse to stray Abroad and spread 
the contagion.^ 

In the year 1595 the Queen, though she had ex-^ 
pressed an intention of making a progress in Surrey, 
found it unadvisaUe to advance into the county 

« Lodge's " DlustratioBB," 4to. iL, 411. 
*• LoBoly MSS., 280. 
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beyond her favourite sammer residence ; or, as Mistress 
Elizabeth Wollej, one of the ladies of the Queen's 
bedchamber, states, on the 5th of September, when 
writing from the Court to her father. Sir William 
More, of Losely : — 

*• There is no news to send ye--only the Queen goeth 
no farther than Kichmond, by reason that the measles and 
small-pox is so rife at Chertsey and at Weybridge ; as yet, 
there is no certainty of the remove. Her M^esty told 
Mr. Wolley yesternight that she would this year come to 
neither his house nor yours, but the next will see you hoth^ 
with many good words of you and my brother." ^ 

Another communication from the same writer, states 
thair— 

<< Yesternight in the evening, her Migesty went abroad a 
hawking, and Sir Robert Cecil's hawk killed three par- 
tridges, which he presented the Queen with, and myself 
being in place (in waiting) her Majesty gave them to me, 
with the express charge that I would send them to you 
this day against dinner, desiring you to eat them for her 
Sake.** 

This was one of the Queen's habitual acts of kind* 
ness towards her attendants; but the worthy knight 
to whom his sovereign had shown this mark of atten* 
tion was not destined to profit by it, for Sir Bobert 
Cecil begged the partridges of the Queen's lady of 
the bedchamber, and he was already too important a 
person to be o£Eended. The dutiful daughter, anxious 
»• Losely MSS., 816. 
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that her Majesty's condescension should not be alto- 
gether unprofitable to her father^ prayed the latter 
*Ho take knowledge of the receipt of the partridges, 
that he might, by a letter written to herself, take notice 
of *her Highness's good affection.*" 

Another interesting trait of character in this much- 
libelled Queen occurs in the same letter : — 

" She hath recommended me," Mrs. WoUey adds, " to send 
for my son ; notwithstanding if it shall please you to forget it, 
I mean to forget also to send for him. In the meantime, I 
pray you to give charge that he may practise his French, 
for fear her Majesty shall call to me for him again. She 
sayeth she will prove him in his learning." 

In a subsequent communication, the writer adds a 
few more glimpses of palace life : — 

" Since my coming to the Court I have had many gracious 
words of her Majesty, and many times she bade me welcome 
with all her heart, ever since I have waited. Yesterday she 
wore the gown you gave her, and took thereby occasion to 
speak of you, saying ere long I should find a mother-in-law, 
which was herself; but she was afraid of the two widows 
that are there with you, that they would be angry with her 
for it ; and that she would give ten thousand pounds you 
were twenty years younger, for that she hath but few such 
servants as you are — with many more gracious speeches, both 
of yourself and my brother." 

The lady of the bedchamber then passes in review 
the principal oflScers of the household at Richmond : — 
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'^ My Lord Admiral came to me, and bade me welcome 
with all his heart, and told me he had seen you, willing me 
to command him in any friendship he can show unto me. 
I thought good at this time to use no further speeches unto 
him. I went to my Lord of Buckhurst, and gave him humble 
thanks for his kind usage of you. He did assure me he 
would be a most faithful friend both unto you and to myself^ 
saying, if he could be assured of my friendship, he would 
rather have it than any other lady that serves in the place, 
which I did assure him of. My brother is very much bound 
and beholden to my Lord Chamberlain and my Lady War- 
wick — ^I will tell you whereof when I see you next. Thus 
hitherto I have had a good beginning at Court, and have no 
doubt but to continue, if friends be constant ; if they fail, it 
shall be through no [want of] desert of mine, for I will live 
very warily amongst them." [A prudent resolve.] 

" My Lord Treasurer," she adds, " lies here very ill of the 
gout, and cannot stir hand nor foot, nor feed himself, the 
gout is so in his hands. I think he will not be able to go to 
London this week. My Lord Chamberlain adviseth me to 
send him a few partridges, which I know not where to get 
any ; it might please you to send me some, if never so few. 
About me there is not any to be gotten. I minced one my- 
self, and sent him, this last night, by the advice of my Lord 
Chamberlain, which he made his supper of." ®® 

In this picture we find no trace of the Royal virago, 
and of her licentious courtiers, elaborately pourtrayed 
by Catholic writers, and a few other historians who 
have been content with their authority. 

The splendour of some of the Court pageants in 
••LoselyMSS.,319. 
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Queen Elizabeth's reign was occasionany worthy of 
tiieir purpose ; especially was this the case when they 
were produced in honour of the sovereign. One in 
particular^ devised by Francis Bacon, then ^mong the 
waiters on Providence, content to follow in the train oi 
persons supposed to enjoy influence with the Queen, 
was invented to restore Essex — who had just returned 
from his unprofitable campaign in Prance — ^to the 
favour with his fioyal mistress he had previously pos- 
sessed. The day on which it was performed was the 
anniversary of her Majesty's accession to the throne — 
always a great festival with her devoted servants and 
subjects — the year 1596. Among other entertainments 
was a tournament, held, of course, in honour of that 
peerless lady. Rowland White, an eye-witness, shall 
describe the scene. It must be premised that Philantia 
is an imaginary state, to which the orators were sup- 
posed to belong, and that Erophilus is the name of the 
knight they address, who was intended for Lord 
Essex :-— 

^* Some pretty while before he [Essex] came in himself to 
the tilt ; he sent his page with some speech to the Queen, who 
returned with her Majesty's glove. And when he came in 
himself, he was met by an old hermit, a secretary of state, a 
bratre soldier, and an esquire. The first presented him with 
a book of meditations ; the second with politic discourses ; 
the third with orations of brave-fought battles ; the fourth 
was his own follower. And then came into the tilt-yard, 
unthought upon, the ordinary post-boy of London — a ragged 
villain^ all bemired, upon a poor lean jade, galloping and 
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blowing for life, and delivered the secretary a packet of 
letters, which he presently offered my Lord of Essex/' ^* 

This was all pantomime, ^^the inexplicable dumb 
shew," which probably Shakspeare witnessed at such 
pageants more than once. After supper the perform- 
ance was renewed by the four characters presenting 
themselyes before the Queen, to whom the esquire 
oflfered a petition from his master, " Erophilus," com- 
plaining that, on coming to celebrate that most feIicitQU9 
day, he had been troubled by the importiipities of a 
melancholy dreaming hermit-r-a mutinous, brain-ipick 
soldier, and a busy tedious secretary, and petitioning 
that he might be left as free as others — at least while 
he was caring for nothing but how to please and honour 
her Majesty. 

The hermit then commenced a set speech addressed 
to the knight, exhorting him to give over turning the 
leaves of the Book of Fortune — which, he said, was 
play only for children — and offer his services to the 
Muses, who gave continual alms at their gate, though 
they admit few to their palaces. With them he should 
secure friends who were not dangerous, belong to 
parties that were not factious, and follow precepts that 
were not penal to neglect. He added: — 

" The Gardens of Love, wherein thou hast now placed 
thyself, are fresh to-day and fading to-morrow, as the sun 
comforts them or is turned from them ; but the Gardens of 
the Muses keep the privilege of the Golden A^e : they ever 

•1 Sidney Papers, i., 362. 
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flourish, and are in league with Time. The monuments of 
Art survive the monuments of Power. Thou art now upon a 
hill, as a ship is mounted on the ridge of a wave ; but the 
hill of the Muses is above tempests, always clear and calm — 
a hill of the goodliest discovery that men can have, being a 
prospect of all the errors and wanderings of the present and 
former times — ^yea, in some cliff it leadeth the eye beyond 
the horizon of Time, and giveth no obscure divinations of 
times to come. So that if thou wilt indeed lead vitam 
viUdem, a life that unites safety and dignity, pleasure and 
merit — ^if thou wilt win admiration without envy — ^if thou 
wilt be in the feast and not in the throng, in the light and 
not in the heat, thou should embrace the life of study and 
contemplation. If no other reason avail, the gift of the 
Muses will enworthy thee in love ; and where thou dost now 
look on thy mistress's outside with the eyes of sense, which 
are dazzled and amazed, thou shalt then behold her high 
perfections and heavenly mind with the eyes of judgment, 
which grow stronger by more nearly and more directly 
viewing such an object." 

The compliment to the Queen in the concluding 
sentence, her Majesty had heard too often to heed 
muohy though expressed in the best sentences ever 
written by the wisest man ever bred in a Court. As 
usual, she accepted the homage graciously, and per- 
mitted the soldier in his turn to affirm that it was 
better to be a falcon, or other bird of prey in the 
air, than a singing bird in a cage ; that the duty of 
the Muses was to sing the actions of heroes, not to 
be served by them ; that the truest and most perfect 
practice of every virtue e^sted in the career of a 
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soldier ; that all that can be hoped for in any other 
was a happy life, while in the field of war death 
o£Eers a crown of glory. In conclusion, he said that 
if the knight resolved on the pursuit of love, he 
ought to aspire to it by the noblest means, for that 
ladies could at once distinguish a champion fit to wear 
their favours from a person not worthy to carry their 
pantofles (slippers). 

Then the secretary, addressing the esquire, began 
his oration by saying : — 

'' Contemplation is a dream — ^Love a trance, and the 
rumour of War is a craving. But what, Esquire, is thy mas- 
ter's end ? " he asked. " If to make the prince happy he 
serves, let the instructions to employ men, the relations of 
ambassadors, the treaties between Princes, and actions oi 
the present tipie, be the books he reads ; let the orations of 
wise princes, or experimented counsellors in council or par- 
liament, and the fine sentences of grave and learned judges 
in weighty and doubtful causes, be the lecturers he frequents. 
Let the holding of affection with confederates without 
charge, the frustrating of the attempt of enemies without 
battles, the entitling of the crown to new possessions without 
show of wrong, the filling of Ihe Prince's coffers without vio- 
lence, the keeping of men in appetite without impatience, be 
the inventions he seeks out. Let him not trouble himself too 
laboriously, to sound into any matter deeply, or to execute 
anything elxactly ; but let him make himself cunning rather 
in the humours and drifts of persons, than in the nature of 
business and affairs. Of that it sufficeth to know only as 
much as may make him able to make use of other men's 
wits, and to make again a smooth and pleasing report ; let 
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him entertain the propositions pf others, and even rather 
have an eye to the circumstances than to the matter itself; 
for then shall he ever seem to add somewhat of his own ; 
and besides, when a man doth not forget so much as a cir- 
cumstance, men do think his wit doth superabound for the 
substance. In his counsels let him not be confident, for that 
will rather make him obnoxious to the success ; but let him 
follow the wisdom of oracles which uttered that which 
might ever be applied to the event. And even rather let 
him take the side which is likeliest to be followed, than that 
which is soundest and best, that everything may seem to be 
carried by his direction. And if he will needs pursue his 
affection, what can so much advance him in his own way ? 
When his mistress shall perceive that his endeavours are 
become a true support of her, a discharge of her care, a 
watchman of her person, a scholar of her wisdom, an instru- 
ment of her operation, and a conduit of her virtue — this, 
with his diligence, accesses, humility, and patience, may 
move her to give him further degrees and approaches to her 
favour." 

This advice, as much that of Machiavelli as of 
Bacon, was no doubt considered very proper for the 
occasion, especially the suggestion at the end respect- 
ing ^' humility and patience " — qualities of which the 
knight was notoriously deficient. His esquire now 
came forward as his advocate, evidently in a dispo- 
sition that cared little for either of the preceding 
orators. He began by demanding — 

" Whether his master might not enjoy his own felicity and 
have all that they proposed, to boot ? Because," he said, 
'* all these are in the hands of his mistress more fully to be- 
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Stow, than they can be attained by your addresses — 
knowledge, fame, fortune. For the Muses, they are tribu- 
tary to her Majesty for the great liberties they have enjoyed 
in her kingdom during her most flourishing reign ; in thank- 
fulness whereof, they have adorned and accomplished her 
Majesty with the gifts of all the sisters. What library can 
present such a story of great actions as her Majesty carry eth 
in her royal breast by the often return of this happy day ? 
What worthy author or favourite of the Muses is not fami- 
liar with her ? Or what language, wherein the Muses have 
used to speak, is unknown to her ? Therefore the hearing of 
her, the observing of her, the receiving instructions 
from her, may be to Erophilus a lecture exceeding all dead 
monuments of the Muses. For Fame— can all the exploits of 
the war win him such a title as to have the name of favoured 
and selected servant of such a Queen I For Fortune — can 
any senseless politique promise to himself such a fortune, by 
making his own way, as the excellency of her nature cannot 
deny to a careful, obsequious, and dutiful servant? And if 
he could, were it equal honour to obtain it by a stroke of 
cunning, as by the gift of such a hand." 

" Therefore," the esquire added, as he wound up his 
panegyric to a climax, *' Erophilus's resolution is fixed — he 
renounceth Philantia and all her enchantments. For her 
(the Queen's) recreation he will confer with the Muses ; for 
her defence and honour, he will sacrifice his life in the wars, 
hoping to be embalmed in the sweet odours of her remembrance. 
To her service will he consecrate all his watchful endeavours, 
and will ever bear in his heart the picture of her beauty^ in 

his actions of her will, and in his fortune of her grace and 
favour." 62 

« " Bacon's Works," xiiL, 114, 
VOL. n. M 
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It is impossible fully to realise this little drama 
without bearing in mind who formed the audience^ as 
well as who were the actors. The Queen was sur- 
rounded by her ladies and confidential ministers, most 
of whom watched with the interest of partizans or 
rivals the effect of the pppeal, and some of them could 
not but have felt that it concealed an attack upon 
themselves. Every one, however, appeared to admire ; 
and the Queen, though her Majesty affirmed that, had 
she thought there would have been so much said of her 
in the masque, she would not have been present at its 
representation,^ made no other objection* In a short 
time it became evident that Francis Bacon had done 
his friend good service. 

It was at Richmond Palace that Anthony Rudd, 
Bishop of St. David's, having been ordered to preach 
before the Court, in 1596, imprudently chose to dilate, 
in the course of his sermon, on the infirmities of old 
age, and brought the attention of his congregation to 
their venerable sovereign, then sixty-two, by remarking 
how time had fiirrowed her face and sprinkled her hair 
with meal. The text was, " Lord, teach us how to 
number our days, that we may incline our hearts unto 
wisdom." ^^ Harrington, the Queen's godson, was pre- 
sent, and has left a long account of the discourse, the 
manner in which it was delivered, and the effect it pro- 
duced. It contained much about mystical numbers, 
and here and there shows that the preacher felt a little 

•» Sidney Papers, 1., 362. 
•« Psalma zc. 12. 
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confused by his own audacity ; but the introduction of 
such texts as, ** When the grinders shall be few in num- 
ber, and they wax dark that look out of the windows," ^ 
and the reference to her amusements, "The daughters of 
singing shall be abased,*' were regarded as personal by 
all the Court. Her Majesty was not quite superior to 
the weaknesses of her sex ; and at the conclusion, as 
she quitted the royal closet, appeared disconcerted, if 
not displeased. 

"The Queen, as the manner was/' we are told, 
" opened the window, but she was so far from giving 
him thanks or good countenance, that she said plainly 
he should have kept his arithmetic for himself. But 
I see," said she, "the greatest clerks are not the 
wisest men," and so went away for the time dis- 
contented. 

The ladies were, of course, shocked, and the gallants 
terribly indignant. Indeed, such a storm was raised in 
the house against the bold preacher, that " The Lord 
Keeper Puckering, though reverencing the man much 
in particular, yet for the present to assuage the Queen's 
displeasure, commanded him to keep his house for a 
time, which he did." 

The Queen, however, soon exhibited her naturally 
noble spirit. The sequel must be told by an eye- 
witness : — 

" But of a truth her Majesty showed no ill nature in this ; 
for within three days after, she was not only displeased at his 
restraint, but in my hearing rebuked a lady, yet living, for 
•* Ecclesiastes xii. 

m2 
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Speaking scornfully of him and his sermon. Only to show 
how the good Bishop was deceived in supposing she was so 
decayed in her limbs and senses, as himself, perhaps, and 
others of that age were wont to be, she said, she thanked 
God that neither her stomach nor strength, nor her voice for 
singing, nor [ability for] fingering instruments, nor, lastly, her 
sight, was any whit decayed ; and to prove the last before 
n» allv she produced a little jewel, that had an inscription of 
very small letters, and offered it at first to my Lord of 
Worcester, and then to Sir James Crofts, to read, and both 
protested bona fide that they could not, yet the Queen herself 
did find out the poesy, and made herself merry with the 
standers by upon it." ^ 

Much pleasant mirth was elicited in the Privy- 
Chamber, and no doubt throughout the palace, at this 
triumph of their sovereign, who had, with such good 
humour and sound judgment, protested against being 
considered in a state of decay. 

The Queen not only g^ave much attention to her own 
dress, but was as studiously careful of the personal 
decoration of her subjects, with due consideration of 
the claims of rank for superior richness of appareL 
Hitherto the various sumptuary laws that had been 
passed in England from time to time, either to restrain 
extravagance, or confine the wearing of the costliest 
fabrics to the aristocracy, had failed in their object. 
The lover of finery laughed at restrictions, and the 
purse seems to have been the only authority consulted 

•• Harrington's "Briefe View of the State of the Church of 
England." Written for the private use of Prince Henry. 
** Nug« Antiquae," i., 188. London, 1792. 
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by those who displayed luxurious apparel most promi- 
nently. Queen Elizabeth, however, evidently had no 
sympathy for her aspiring subjects, of either sex, who 
aped their superiors; and, in a proclamation issued in the 
year 1597, her Majesty established a graduating scale for 
the toilet for the higher classes. Ladies were straightly 
charged and commanded not to presume to wear cloth 
of gold, or of silver, or purple silk, unless they held the 
rank of countess, viscountesses being permitted cloth 
of gold or silver tissue in their kirtles only; ladies 
under the degree of a baroness were excluded from 
such fabrics, as well as from tinselled satin, satins, and 
taffetas striped with silver or gold, or ornamented with 
sprigs, tinselled taffetas and Cyprusses, and Cyprusses 
flowered with gold or silver, camlets and network 
wrought with the same material, as well as tabinets, and 
all other silk or cloth embroidered with pearl, gold, or 
silver ; the wives of barons' eldest sons, and barons* 
daughters, and knights* wives, were to wear cloth of 
gold and silver only in their kirtles ; the two former 
might also use it as lining, and in embroideries ; and pas- 
semain and any other lace were not to be worn by any one 
under the degree of a baron's eldest son's wife, except 
barons' daughters, wives of knights of the garter, and 
privy-councillors, the ladies and gentlewomen of the 
Queen's privy-chamber, maids of honour, and ladies 
(or their husbands) possessed of five hundred marks a 
year. Under the degree of a knight's wife, no one 
was to be permitted to dress in velvet gowns, cloaks, 
safeguards, or other uppermost garments, embroidered 
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silk, and silk nether stocks, except gentlewomen of the 
.privy-chamber, maids of honour, and those, or their 
husbands, who could boast of having a clear Income of 
200/. a year. Velvet kirtles and petticoats, and satin 
gowns, cloaks, and safeguards, were prohibited to all 
under the degree of a knight's eldest son's wife, except 
the ladies of the Court already mentioned, and gentler- 
women attending upon countesses, viscountesses, or 
ladies of the like or higher degree, and such as were 
worth 1007. a year; and satin kirtles, damask, tuft, and 
plain taffeta, and grogram gowns were refused to all 
under the degree of a gentleman's wife bearing coat- 
armour, except gentlewomen attending on knights? 
wives, or ladies of higher or lower degree, and those, 
or their husbands, who possessed a clear income of 
40Z. 

The proclamation Is equally explicit in classifying 
male costume, the finery going In a descending scale 
from earls to gentlemen possessed of armorial bearings, 
including ambassadors and officers of the EoyiJ house- 
hold; but as well as fabrics for wear, it settles the 
claims of pretenders to costly spurs, swords, rapiers, 
daggers, skaines, woodknives, hangers, buckles, saddles, 
bridles, stirrups, harness, and other equestrian trip- 
pings. 

The Queen had conferred on Essex many substantial 
benefits ; and it was evident to the Court, that of all 
the distinguished men who surrounded her at Rich- 
mond, to no one was her Majesty more partial. 
But this did not content him — ^he desired to re- 
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move from her presence every one with whom she 
appeared gracious; and at a Comicil at which he 
assisted, when the appointment of a Lord Deputy of 
Ireland was under consideration, he pertinaciously ad* 
vised that the post should be filled by one of his 
imaginary rivals, Sir George Carew, in opposition to 
the Queen's expressed desire to appoint Sir William 
Knollys, Essex's uncle. Perceiving that his representa- 
tions made no impression, he insolently turned his back 
upon his sovereign. A sharp box on the ear, from 
the hand of the justly-offended Queen, with a heartily 
expressed command to "gaand be hanged," so inflamed 
his wrath, that he turned hastily round and recklessly 
laid his hand on the hilt of his sword, exclaiming that 
he would not have endured such an affront even from 
her father. The speech was as foolish as the act. He 
was confronted by the roused Tudor lioness, with a 
countenance that had assumed an expression very dif« 
ferent from what he had described it to be, in his com- 
plimentary effusions. The Lord Admiral, who was 
present, interposed, and the spoiled favourite of fortune 
abruptly quitted the chamber and the Court. 

Strange though it may seem, he had not exhausted 
the patience of the Queen by this outrage; and his 
appointment, at his own request, to the oflSce he had 
desired for his rival, followed. There appears to have 
been a reconciliation ; and at a private interview which 
her Majesty condescended to allow him, in the Privy- 
Chamber, at Richmond Palace, she gave him her di- 
rections before his .departure, particularly cautioning 
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him against employing Lord Southampton, who had 
offended her.*^ One of his first acts was to give that 
nobleman the command of the horse. The rest of his 
conduct in Ireland was of a piece with this. Bacon's 
private advice to the Queen, when she expressed her 
discontent at her Lord Deputy's proceedings, was emi- 
nently judicious — " If you had my Lord of Essex here, 
with a white staff in his hand, as my Lord of Leicester 
had, and continued him still about you for society to 
yourself, and for an honour and ornament to your at- 
tendance and Court, in the eyes of your people, and in 
the eyes of your ambassadors, then were he in his right 
element." ^ 

The suggestion came too late. Essex would not now 
be satisfied with such a position; indeed, his ambition 
was at this period taking a most hazardous develop- 
ment. How treasonably he intrigued — how rashly he 
abandoned his government — ^^how recklessly he intruded 
into the Queen's bed-chamber at Nonsuch — and all his 
criminal follies when deprived of his post — his 
trial — the endeavours of his gracious mistress and affec- 
tionate kinswoman to find some excuse for him after 
his unworthiness had been proved to her — his continued 
plottings, final attempt at revolution, capture, trial, 
and execution — ^are matters of history, as well known 
as the romantic story of the ring said to have been 
given by the Queen to Essex, forwarded to her by 
him before his death, and detained by Lady Nottingham 
— as well known, but much more authentic. 

•' Birch's " Memoirs of the reign of Queen Elizaheth," ii. 421. 
•• Bacon's Works, vi.. 264. 
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No doubt the tragic end of one, whom for years she 
had regarded with a most sincere affection, threw a 
gloom over her spirits from this date, 1599. It is not 
improbable that she desired to save him at the last 
moment; and, notwithstanding the greatness of his 
offences, would have saved him had he made to her a 
proper appeal. But her melancholy must have been 
caused by a sense of his deep ingratitude, rather than 
from any womanly tenderness for his memory. 

There are several transactions in the early life of 
James VI. that appear the less creditable the more closely 
they are examined. Prominent amongst them is his 
complicity in the treason of Essex, which shows how 
eager he was to hasten his possession of the throne of 
Elizabeth. The deposition of Valentine Thomas, signed 
by him on the 20th of December, 1598, and attested 
by the signatures of Francis Bacon, Edward Coke, 
Thomas Fleming, and Edward Ward, accuses the Scot- 
tish King of seeking the assassination of the Queen. 
His anxiety, first to prevent the examination of Thomas, 
then to get this information suppressad, as exhibited 
in his correspondence, and by the interposition of his 
agent in London, Foulis, tells its own tale. Raleigh 
was one of the devoted servants of the Queen, whose 
timely exertions caused the failure of this plot, as well as 
the execution of the headstrong confederate, Essex. 
James became abject to escape the anger of Elizabeth, 
but hoarded up a heavy debt of vengeance against 
Ealcigh. 

Thouojh the latter had received the honour of knight- 



^o*^ 
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hood from the Queen's hands, with some substantial 
marks of her favour, and the appointment of Captain 
of her Guard, he was of too adventurous a disposition 
to be content with such a position. Whether he wrote 
on one of the windows at Kichmond Palace the well- 
known line — 

" Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall," 

which elicited from his Royal mistress the characteristic 
advice — 

" If thy heart fail thee, climb thou not at all," 

we have no positive evidence; but we know he was 
obliged to be frequently there. Sir Walter, notwith- 
standing the use to which he put his handsome cloak, 
was no " carpet knight." His ambition was to make a 
name as a naval commander and explorer of unknown 
seas; and more than once he abandoned the path of 
honour at Court, to seek the perilous road to distinction 
as a discoverer of countries not to be found in cotem- 
porary maps. As a sea captain he ranks with the 
heroes who humbled Spain; and, as an adventurer, 
contributed in an eminent degree to geographical 
science; while he paid her Majesty a durable com- 
pliment in the name he gave to one of the countries 
he explored. 

A distinguished person at the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
was the new ambassador from Henri Quatre, who suc- 
ceeded De Boissine — Christopher de Harlay, Comte de 
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Beaumont. He arrived in London on the l^th of 
January, 1602, and immediately set about gather- 
ing for the entertainment of his Royal master, and his 
Mbister de Villeroy, all the gossip he could pick up.^ 
It appeared to matter very little to the Comte what 
degree of credibility could be attached to the informa- 
tion he forwarded home ; as long as it was sufficiently 
scandalous, he was quite certain it would be suffi- 
ciently amusing, and that was the principal object of 
his despatches* He was introduced to the Queen by 
his predecessor, on the 28th of January, and in his 
Q^count of his audience describes her Majesty as be- 
having with her usual courtesy, though suffering from 
severe pain. Their political conversation referred princi- 
pally to the intentions of King Philip of Spain, and 
the conduct of the King of France. Fancying that 
the Queen was dissatisfied with his master on account 
of his delay in paying her pecuniary claims against 
him, the ambassador was about to promise an instal- 
ment, when her Majesty declared she had not taken 
offence on that account, but did not approve of his 
general conduct towards her. The fact was. Queen 
Elizabeth was aware of her faithful ally's question- 
able proceedings in Scotland and Ireland, as well as 
in other quarters, and was too shrewd a woman not 
to see their drift. The ambassador made many apo- 
logies for his sovereign not being able to pay her the 
debt he had contracted, and offered an advance of 

•• The original despatches are preserved in the Biblioth^ue Im« 
p^riale, Parifi. 
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150,000 francs^ promising a like sum next year. At 
the smallness of the proposed payment the Queen 
made some severe remarks^ as she was aware that his 
other creditors had already been paid. Her Majesty, 
however, was at last mollified, and at subsequent au- 
diences M. de Beaumont appears to have had nothing 
to complain of. 

Early in March the Queen invited him to Rich- 
mond, where she was going to enjoy the gaieties of that 
sylvan retreat. He was there on the 10th of the 
month, and two days later wrote to the minister, 
that he was beginning to understand the English people 
a little (it was very little), and was able to manage the 
Queen by flattering speech and respectful demeanour. 
Early in April he informed his Royal master that the 
Queen was in good health, though taking less exer- 
cise than usual, a pain in her arm preventing her 
from mounting her horse. 

There were gay doings at Richmond at this time. 
One of the French Princes, the Due de Nevers, ar- 
rived with a considerable suite, and was immediately 
invited to the palace, where he arrived with the ambas- 
sador on the 16th of April, having been attended 
part of the road by the Earl of Sussex, and other 
noblemen, sent by the Queen to do him honour. It is 
acknowledged that the Duke was shown every kind 
of courtesy, and that the Queen was pleased with his 
visit — indeed, Elizabeth had omitted nothing that 
could have rendered his stay agreeable ; and the Prince 
and his suite had reciprocated the cordiality of the 
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English Court In a manner that placed them in plea- 
sant contrast with a preceding embassy^ under the 
direction of the Due de Biron. Among the enter- 
tainments in which these French noblemen and gen- 
tlemen participated, was the Festival of St George, 
which was celebrated with great splendour. 

Before his return to France, the Queen presented 
the superseded ambassador with a parting gift, valued 
at twelve thousand crowns, and by him sent a letter 
to his master. To this Henri Quatre replied with his 
own hand in a letter dated 12th of July, full of the 
most ardent professions of devotion. Its perusal by 
the Queen affected her greatly, and her Majesty 
affirmed that she had never received nor read a more 
courteous communication, nor one better expressed. 

For a short time Queen Elizabeth went to Green- 
wich, where her increasing indisposition brought on 
a lowness of spirits which is much commented on in 
the ambassador's despatches. Shortly afterwards he 
was invited to share with her Majesty in the pleasures 
of the chase at Eltham. She subsequently went to 
Oatlands. Here the lively Frenchman found it ne- 
cessary to draw upon his imagination for a little 
scandal ; and, after stating that the Queen was in good 
health, possessed a bright eye, and hoped to live long, 
he provides her with a new lover in the person of the 
Earl of Clanricarde, whom he describes as a handsome 
and brave gentleman, whose suit was encouraged by 
all the Court, which made her Majesty full of spirits 
and hope. Yet, in a subsequent communication, this 
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Irishman is accused of not making the most of his 
good fortune ; and, to render the absurdity more trans- 
parent, the Queen is represented as replying to a state- 
ment of his resemblance to the Earl of Essex, with a 
declaration that her sorrow would prevent her ever 
loving again. By November, this new passion is de- 
scribed as proceeding coldly ; indeed, how could it be 
otherwise, except in the imagination of a Frenchman, 
when the lover was reported indifferent, and his alleged 
mistress so feeble, that, after riding for one hour, she 
was obliged to rest for two. 

The Queen suffered much from indisposition during 
the winter of 1602-3, and was reported very ill on the 
19th of March. The Privy-Council became at last 
alarmed, and debated upon the propriety of closing 
the ports. M. de Beaumont gives a variety of pro- 
bable causes for her illness, and describes her symptoms 
as those of a fever, with a perpetual intense heat in 
the stomach, which afflicted her with an over- 
powering thirst. He reports her as giving way to an 
extraordinary melancholy, and as refusing to take the 
medicines prescribed for her. The Queen was at Rich- 
mond, and was really in a condition that filled her 
faithful attendants with the deepest anxiety. On the 
2l8t she was reported better, but on the day follow- 
ing, worse. Her physicians and counsellors implored 
her to take medicine, but without the slightest 
effect. For fifteen days she refused to go to bed, 
but on the 22nd permitted herself to be carried to 
* her chamber. She daily grew worse, sometimes uncon- 
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scious for hours and days, and not speaking for twenty- 
four hours, but sitting propped up with cushions, with 
her finger to her mouth, her eyes open and fixed on the 
ground. Her life was now despaired of; and as she had 
been sitting up for ten days without rest, her atten- 
dants by foroe put her to bed and undressed her. 
After this she appears to have rallied a little, and to 
hare taken some broth ; but subsequently she lay on 
her side without speaking. In this state the aged 
Queen remained from the last days of March to the 
2Qd of April, her confidential attendants in vain en- 
deavouring to elicit from her a declaration of her 
wishes ; and her principal ministers were content at last 
to take a dubious sign as an assurance that she desired 
the King of Scots to be her successor on the throne. 
At three o'clock on the morning of the 3rd, after a sleep 
of five hours, she breathed her last. The Count de 
Beaumont states that proclamation was at once made 
at Richmond of James YL of Scoliand, as King of 
England* 

Among the scandalous memoranda which de Beau- 
mont forwarded to Paris for the amusement of the 
French King, several relate to the Lady Arabella, 
the only child of Charles Stewart, fifth Earl of Len- 
nox, a lady high in position at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, by her connection with the blood Eoyal. 
Her father had died a few years before, leaving this 
daughter his sole heiress, and he was entombed in 
Westminster Abbey. As the Queen could not be 
induced to name her successor, speculative minds began 
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to regard, with interest as well as attention, the Lady 
Arabella's pretensions. Her father bad been the 
younger brother of Lord Darnley (the murdered 
husband of Mary Queen of Scots) — and the mother 
of both was Margaret, sister of Henry VIIL With 
some persons in England her claims to the throne 
were in greater favour than those of the King of 
Scotland, but the Queen did not look at those of either 
cousin with any marked preference. It is not unlikely, 
however, that if James had become troublesome, she 
might have put forward Arabella; and the fear of this 
contingency appears to have kept the Scottish sovereign 
on his best behaviour during the last two or three 
years of the Queen's life. Li the meantime, the Lady 
Arabella was carefully looked after ; and Queen 
Elizabeth, in her last illness, is said to have exhibited 
much jealous irritability in her treatment of the young 
lady, then six and twenty years old. The French 
ambassador was among those who turned his attention 
towards the heiress of the Duke of Lennox ; and his 
despatches contain frequent references to her, in such 
scandalous gossip, as no one else in the kingdom would 
have thought worthy of putting to paper. 

In one communication she is described as having 
married the Countess of Shrewsbury's valet, and as 
about to become a mother. In a subsequent letter 
the writer observes that people speak more freely of 
the good qualities of Madame Arabella ; the misalliance 
is ignored, and the lady had proposed a marriage with 
the grandson of the Earl of Hertford, a youth of fifteen. 
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Nevertheless, her chaplain and preceptor having hanged 
himself^ caused much suspicion and alarm. De Beau- 
mont finds out, however, that the suicide had nothing 
to do with the lady, and that her offer of marriage had 
been put forward by some of the Earl of Hertford's 
enemies,' to ruin him with the Queen. We then learn 
that the chaplain having left a written eulogy on his ^ 
mistress, suspicions have increased, and the Queen had 
become much troubled. A few days later the ambas- 
sador discovers that Lady Arabella's letter to the Earl 
of Hertford was simply one of introduction, and had 
nothing to do with anybody's marriage ; nevertheless, 
he insists on the lady being a close prisoner, and 
maintains a foolish mystification respecting a lover 
— ^while he avers, that the Queen is made exceedingly 
ill by her anxiety, caused by this business. Presently, 
Lady Arabella is to be confined in a castle where the 
Queen herself was once in durance during the reign of 
her sister Mary ; notwithstanding this unhappy position, 
all England is reported to be whispering that in a 
few days she is to be declared heir to the Crown. A 
few days later, another despatch declares that there is 
no castle prison in view ; the lady is still with her aunt, 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, who is elsewhere stated 
to be her grandmother, and the baffled ambassador 
acknowledges that he does not know what to make of 
the affair. At nearly the end of March, he says, the 
lady is reported to have lost her senses. Had she seen 
these despatches she might have reported the same 
of the ambassador. But this is the last item of scandal 
VOL. II. N 
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he furnished for the amusement of Henri Qoatre and 
the French Court, previously to the death of Queea 
Elizabeth, which took place a week afterwards. 

For a long period the Queen's rides and rambles, in 
the neighbourhood of Kichmond, had been in one 
direction, Mortlake, to converse with a profound scholar 
and mathematician, whose extensive acquirements had 
given to his name the same mysterious interest which 
had invested that of Friar Bacon, and other early English 
philosophers. John Dee was a M.A.^ and a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, had studied at Louvain, 
and been a professor at Bheims. His scientific attain- 
ments procured for him, among the vulgar, a great 
reputation in England as a magician; but, by the 
learned, he was esteemed one of the first scholars 
of his day. In this character he was known to Cecil, 
who introduced him to Edward VI.; the young King 
gave him a pension of a hundred crowns, and the 
rectory of Upton-on-Sevem. Probably by the same 
statesman, he was introduced to the Princess Elizabeth, 
for he was subsequently so familiar with her attendants, 
that Queen Mary, or some of her advisers, brought an 
accusation against him, on the strength of this intimacy, 
of " practising against her life by enchantment "—on 
which absurd charge he was committed to prison, where 
he remained, harrassed with fruitless examinations, till 
the year, 1585, when, nothing having been proved 
against him, he was liberated by an order of the Lords 
of the Council. This persecution, for her sake, 
strongly recommended the philosopher to the Princess 
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Elizabeth, as Ytell as to distinguished persons in her 
confidence; and when she came to the throne Lord 
Robert Dudley consulted him on a propitious day for 
her coronation — a belief in the influence of the stars on 
mundane affairs being common then, even among the 
educated classes, as it continued to be to a much later 
period. The Queen had an interview with Dr. Lee, 
as he was styled, and professed towards him the most 
kindly intentions. He, however, went to the Nether- 
lands soon afterwards, and printed, at Antwerp, his 
"Mona Hieroglyphica," which he dedicated to the 
Emperor Maximilian. On his return to England he 
took a house at Mortlake> probably to be near the 
Queen, who consulted him while he was devoting his 
leisure to the most abstruse studies. 

Whatever her Majesty's opinion of him may have 
been, it is certain that in Richmond, and in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, Dr. Dee's fame as a Professor of 
the Black Art filled the ignorant rustics with such fnry, 
that in the year 1576, on the suspicion that he had 
dealings with the Evil One, they .assembled in great 
numbers from the surrounding districts, attacked his 
house, and destroyed nearly all his philosophical in- 
struments, MSS., and rare books. The following year 
he went abroad again, being sent by the Queen osten- 
sibly to consult with the physicians of Germany as 
to the best remedies for maintaining her health. 
When he returned, her Majesty directed him to 
write an account of the countries to which England 
had a claim, in consequence of their having been dis- 

n2 
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covered by English subjects. He therefore drew up a 
geographical description of such regions, which, with an 
historical narrative he presented to his Royal mistress, 
on two large rolls, that are now in the Cottonian Col- 
lection of MSS. in the British Museum. He also occu- 
pied himself in reforming the Calendar, on which he 
wrote a treatise that is still in existence in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

Miss Strickland states^® that Queen Elizabeth's visits 
to the philosopher were those of a foolish dupe to an 
unprincipled impostor — in other words, that her Majesty 
went in hopes of obtaining the Philosopher's Stone and 
the Elixir of Life. There is not the slightest ground 
for this assumption. That the Queen was before her 
age in respect to confidence in the occult sciences, we 
are not prepared to state ; but there is no question that 
the object of her visits to Mortlake was to converse 
with a man possessed of prof oimd knowledge, and en- 
gaged in legitimate scientific pursuits, in which her 
Majesty felt an interest. In 1595, the Queen ap- 
pointed Dr. Dee Warden of Manchester College, where 
he resided nine years ; after which he returned to Mort- 
lake, where he ended his life at the age of eighty-one. 
In the year 1581, he employed Edward Kelly, an apo- 
thecary, who subsequently practised as an astrologer 
and raiser of spirits; but that he was in the service 
of Dr. Dee in the latter capacity, we only know from 
a book published fifty years after the Doctor's death, as 
having been written by him — ^' The Book of Spirits." 
» " lives of the Queens of England." 
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The two travelled together in Bohemia and Poland, 
where, according to this suspicious authority, they 
transmuted metals. At Mortlake, Dr. Dee did not 
profess such knowledge, though he studied chemistry 
with as much ardour as other branches of natural 
science; his proficiency in which caused him to be 
esteemed by his sovereign. He published several 
scientific works, and his Diary has lately been edited 
for the Camden Society. 

William Parr lived to witness many changes of 
fortune during his long Court career. As the brother 
of Henry Vin.'s second Queen Katherine, he was sure 
to rise in favour; but he owed his position quite as 
much to his own accomplishments as to the marriage 
of his sister. His uncle. Sir William Parr, created, 
1 543, Baron Parr, of Horton, was Chamberlain to the 
Queen. He died in 1546. The former particularly 
distinguished himself at the tournament held in France 
during the visit of Henry to Francis, as one of the 
English challengers, and in the 30th year of Henry's 
reign was created Baron Parr, of Kendall, and in 
1543 Earl of Essex, and was nominated by the King 
one of his executors. In the year 1547, soon after the 
accession of Edward VI., he was created Marquis of 
Northampton, and four years later was appointed Lord 
Great Chamberlain of England for life. The young 
King appears to have been attached to him, and de- 
signated him "his honest uncle :" and Henry VIII. must 
have had a high opinion of his character, for he called 
him " his integrity." Having been one of the nobles 
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who endeavoured to place Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne, he was arraigned, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death. Though all his honours were forfeited, and 
he was reduced to the condition of a private gentleman, 
he was permitted to go at large after a short imprison- 
ment in the Tower, and so remained during the reign 
of Queen Mary. Queen Elizabeth, I3th January, 1559, 
again created him Marquis of Northampton, made him 
a member of her Privy-Council, and re-invested 
him with the Order of the Garter, originally bestowed 
on him by her father. He is said to have delighted in 
music and poetry, as well as in war. He died in 1571, 
and, leaving no legitimate issue by his three wives, his 
titles expired with him. 

The KnoUys family could boast that several of its 
members had been confidential servants of the Crown, 
from Sir Robert, Knight of the Garter, the companion 
in arms of the Black Prince, and a famous military 
leader in the reigns of Edward IH. and Richard II. 
A namesake had been one of the gentlemen ushers to 
Henry VIH., whose son. Sir Francis, belonged to the 
band of gentlemen pensioners; and, having passed 
through the ordeal of the two succeeding reigns, was 
by Queen Elizabeth appointed a member of her Privy- 
Council, Vice-Chamberlain of the Household, Captain 
of her Guard, and Treasurer. He was honoured with 
the Garter, and had the custody of Mary Queen of 
Scots, at Bolton Castle, Yorkshire ; and eighteen years 
afterwards was appointed one of her judges. He mar- 
ried Catherine, niece of Queen Anne Boleyn, and 
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at his death was succeeded in his honours by his eldest 
surviving son, William, who was Treasurer of the Queen's 
HouseholdJ^ 

One of the most popular noblemen of the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth was Edward de Vere, seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford, who held the hereditary office of Lord 
Great Chamberlain. He was like all the noblemen and 
gentlemen this great Queen honoured with particular 
notice, both brave and intellectual. In chivalrous 
accomplishments he so exoelled, that, on two different 
tournaments, her Majesty condescended to confer the 
prize with her ovni hand; and the successful knight was 
obliged to submit to be led by two ladies of the 
Court into the Presence-chamber, to receive his reward. 
He was also celebrated for his fondness for perfumery, 
the use of which he is said to have introduced into this 
country. He presented a pair of perfumed embroidered 
gloves to the Queen, with which she was so gratified 
that she sat for her portrait wearing them. He sur- 
vived his Koyal mistress, though only for a short time, 
as his long career closed in 1604. 

Elizabeth distinguished Lord Howard, of Effingham, 

'> James I. created him Lord KnoUys (13th May, 1603), and 
(1616) Viscount Wallingford, and a Knight of the Garter ; and 
Charles I. (18th Au^., 1626), Earl of Banbury. By his first wife, 
Dorothy, daughter of Lord Bray, he had no issue. His second 
wife, Elizabeth Howard, daughter of Thomas Earl of Suffolk, some 
years after Lord Banbury's decease, 26th May, 1632, brought for- 
ward two sons, which she alleged were his heirs ; but neither they 
nor their descendants could substantiate such a claim, the litiga- 
tion of which is well known as the Banbury Peerage case. 
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with particular favour, and made him Lord Chamberlain 
of her Household and Lord Privy Seal. He married, 
1st, Katherine Broughton, a heiress, by whom he had 
Agnes, who became the wife of William Paulet, third 
Marquis of Winchester; 2nd, Margaret, second daughter 
of Sir Thomas Ganage, of Coity, Glamorganshire, by 
whom he had three sons and three daughters. Lord 
Howard dying in 1753, was succeeded in his titles by hb 
eldest son. Sir Charles, who had previously been elected 
member of parliament for the county of Surrey, on his 
return from a mission to Charles IX. of France. The 
Queen appointed him general of her horse, and he 
distinguished himself by defeating the rebel Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland. He was sent, 
next year, with the command of a fleet that was to 
convey and to protect Anne of Austria, daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian, when proceeding through the 
British seas, on her voyage to Spain. His next 
appointment was that of Lord High Admiral, and it 
was in this capacity he made so good an account of the 
Invincible Armada. Next year, 1586, he was one of 
the commissioners appointed to try Mary Queen of 
Scots, and in the year following successfully besieged 
Cadiz, for which he was raised to the dignity of 
Earl of Nottingham.72 

" He outlived his Royal mistress, and beheld the glories of her 
reign fade under the baneful influence of her too pacific successor, 
who, however, continued Lord Nottingham at the head of the 
navy, and, at his coronation, appointed him Lord High Steward. 
He outlived, also, the gallant youth whose predilection for mari- 
time discovery and conquest he did his best to foster and encourage ; 
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Henry Fitzalan, eighteenth Earl of Arundel, appears 
to have recommended himself equally to Queen Mary, 
whom he assisted to establish on the throne, and Queen 
Elizabeth, for whose hand he was a suitor. The virgin 
Queen, at her coronation, appointed him Lord High 
Steward, but would not have him for a husband, though 
she continued to employ him as President of her 
Council ; but when he chose to involve himself in the 
adventure of his kinsman, the Duke of Norfolk, to 
marry the Queen of Scots, she sent him to prison. He 
died in 1579. 

Sir Henry Carey, being first cousin to Queen Eliza- 
beth, was very naturally honoured by her with special 
marks of favour from the commencement of her reign. 
Soon after her accession he was created Baron Hunsdon 
of Hertfordshire, where a mansion was bestowed upon 
him, as well as a pension to maintain it. He was fre- 
quently employed by her in civil, as well as military, 
offices ; was appointed Captain of the Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, and Lord Chamberlain of her Household ; and, 
in the year of the Spanish invasion, had the protection 
of her Royal person, in the camp at Tilbury, confided 
to him, and the command of the forces there assembled. 

and, after having assisted at the marriage of his sister, Elizabeth, 
Borrendered, in his eighty-third year, his office of Lord Admiral, 
in the year 1619, and, on the 14th of December, 1624, died at 
Haling House, Surrey. He was twice married : 1st, to Elatherine, 
daughter of Henry Lord Hunsdon, by whom he had two sons and 
three daughters. 2nd, to Margaret, daughter of James Earl of 
Moray, by whom he had one son, who succeeded as third Earl of 
Nottingham. 
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He received the Order of the Garter, among other 
distinctions ; but was not satisfied, for he was ambitious 
of being made Earl of Wiltshire. In this having been 
disappointed, he is said to have taken it so much to heart 
that he died in his own mansion, Somerset House, 
23rd July, 1596, although the Queen, when she heard 
the cause of his illness, paid him a visits and assured 
him that the patent was drawn and the robes 
ready.'* 

His eldest son, George, by his wife, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Morgan, succeeded his father as second 
Baron Hunsdon, as Lord Chamberlain, and as Captain of 
the Pensioners* He was also, a knight of the garter, 
and a distinguished soldier. He died the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1 603, six months after the demise of his Royal 
mistress and kinswoman. There is another Carey, to 
whom her Majesty was scarcely less partial — Robert, 
fourth son of the first baron, to whose lively pen we 
are indebted for several graphic notices of the domestic 
life of the last and greatest of the Tudor sovereigns, of 
which some use has already been made. We entertain 
doubts that her kinsman was worthy of the confidence 
with which he was treated, even up to the closing 
scene of the great drama of her life ; for, in conjunction 
with his sister, Philadelphia Lady Scrope, he was a spy 
in the service of the King of Scotland, from whom the 
lady had received a sapphire ring, for the purpose of 
sending it to him by a trustworthy messenger, as un- 
questionable testimony that the dying Queen had ex- 
« Fuller's '* Worthies of England." 
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piredy that the impatient heir might consider himself 
King of England The regulations at Richmond 
Palace prevented communication between the two 
faithful attendants at this crisis ; but Robert Carey 
contrived to evade the strict injunctions that had been 
issued against persons leaving the gates without 
authority, his person being well known to the porters ; 
and, mounting a swift horse that he had in readiness, 
he waited outside the walls under a particular window 
till it was furtively opened, Lady Scrope appeared, 
threw him the token of the Queen's death, and 
this having secured, he rode at a swift pace the shortest 
route to the Scottish capital. 

The funeral of the last of the Tudor line of English 
sovereigns was a most imposing spectacle, and was the 
last of that kind Richmond was to exhibit. If an 
opinion may be drawn from the representation of the 
persons who figured in the procession after it left the 
palace on its way to the royal sepulchre at West- 
minster, of the sorrow of the mourners, nothing could 
be more profound. Indeed, a glance at some of the 
more lugubrious countenances, suggests the probability 
of their anticipating the woeful change about to come 
over the kingdom by the advent of a new dynasty .''* 

The reader must be aware what formed the Court 
literature of this remarkably intellectual reign — the 
revival of the English imagination — the poets of 
the time having become the idols of every later genera- 

^* See the engraying in the ^* Monumenta Yetusta/* published by 
the Society of Antiquaries. 
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tion. We need therefore only slightly refer to the 
two great divinities of that Pantheon — Spenser, whose 
first patron was the Earl of Leicester, his second Sir 
Philip Sydney, his third Sir Walter Raleigh — ^potent 
powers at Court, who could easily have brought the 
sunshine of the Royal favour upon their friend, and 
there is no doubt did — and Shakspeare, at least twenty 
of whose immortal works were produced between 
1592 and 1603, and whose " Merry Wives of Windsor" 
appears to have been suggested by a desire of the 
Queen. Her Majesty must have had some personal 
knowledge of the greatest glory of her memorable 
reign, and his dramas as well as his poems, about the 
close of the sixteenth century, ought to have been 
familiar as household words at Richmond Palace* 

On this subject it has been well said by a popular 
writer, "We can have no doubt that the last decade of 
the sixteenth century was the most brilliant period of 
the regal patronage of the drama; the period when 
Shakspeare especially ^Made those flights upon the 
banks of Thames,' to which Jonson has so emphatically 
alluded. That Shakspeare was familiar with Richmond 
we can well believe. He and his fellows would, un- 
questionably, at the holiday seasons of Christmas and 
Shrovetide, be at the daily command of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and in attendance upon the Court where- 
ever the Queen chose to dwell.'* ^* 

The fashionable musical instruments at Court were 
the lute, and the virginals — the former, like the harp, 
w Knight's " Pictorial Shakspeare "—Life, 350. 
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appears to have been a favourite with eastern nations, 
and had been in use in England from the time of the 
Saxon domination. Its form — the section of a 
melon, with strings, stretchers, or a fingerboard — may 
easily be recognised in pictures of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Dutch, Flemish, and Italian. Both the gallants 
and ladies used it generally as an accompaniment in 
singing; and much vocal music was written about 
this time, expressly for the performers. Lute-strings 
of good quality were expensive, and a very acceptable 
act of gallantry was the presentation of a choice set. 
From the Queen, who received a box of them as a 
New Year's gift,^^ to the youngest of her fair attend- 
ants, they were as welcome as perfumes, embroidered 
gloves, or handsome jewellery. The virginal was the 
primitive piano, and the Queen rivalled her ladies in 
the excellence of her playing upon its keys. Among 
the fashionable airs was '^ Packington's Pound," said 
to have derived its title from " lusty Packington," a 
knight of that time, who undertook for a wager of 
£3,000 to swim from Whitehall to Greenwich, which 
the Queen prevented; her Majesty, as Mr. Chappel 
assures us, *^ having a particular tenderness for hand- 
some fellows." ^^ The story is as apochryphal as the 
" particular tenderness." In equal favour was " Lady 
Greensleeves " — that took its title from the burthen 
of the song — 

'« KichoU's " Progress of Queen Elizabeth." 
" "Popular Music of the Olden Time." 
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" Green deeyee was all my joy, 
Green deeTee waa my delight, 
Green sleeves was my heart of gold, 
And who but Lady Greensleeves? '' 

The lady so designated doubtless belonged to the 
Court, where she was no less distinguished by her 
** bravery,** as handsome apparel was called, as by her 
beauty. Equally in favour were the part songs or 
madrigals, several of which are of exquisite beauty. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

•* England^s Darling " at Nonsuch and Richmond — His Establish' 
ment and Education — Ben Jonson — ^The Prince's Martial Pre- 
dilection — Becomes a Member of the University of Oxford — 
Matrimonial Speculations. 

Few historic names are surrounded by so tender an 
interest as that of the next Boyal resident of Richmond 
Palace — Prince Henry (eldest son of James I. and his 
Queen, Anne of Denmark), deservedly styled by his 
cotemporaries " England's Darling." He, accompanied 
by the Queen, had followed the Scottish King to his new 
dominions, and had enjoyed a fair share of the welcome 
given his Majesty by all classes of his English subjects. 
Having been bom on the 19th of February, 1594-5, on 
his arrival at Windsor Castle in the summer of 1603 
Prince Henry could not have been nine years of age; yet 
his education, under the auspices of his father, who had 
written a book with a Greek title especially directed 
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to that object,^® had so far advanced as to excite 
generally a high opinion of his intelligence. His 
appearance being prepossessing, and his disposition 
amiable, added greatly to such favourable impressions. 
The English nobility recognised his position of heir- 
apparent with the greatest cordiality ; though, in conse- 
quence of certain imprudent acts of their new sovereign, 
some were already beginning to doubt that the change 
in the royal line would be an advantage to the 
kingdom. 

Sir Dudley Carleton, writing to Mr. Secretary Win- 
wood, describes the marriage, on St. John's Day^ at 
Whitehall, of Sir Philip Herbert and Lady Susan Vere, 
which the Prince honoured with his presence.^* The 
King gave away the bride, and behaved and spoke very 
indecorously. 

At Windsor, on the 2nd of July, the Prince was 
created a Knight of the Garter ; and a chronicler of 
this ceremony says, " After that being in his robes pre- 
sented unto the Queen's Majesty, and whilst he was in 
the chamber with her, I heard the Earls of Nottingham 
and Northampton highly commend him for divers his 
quick, witty answers, princely carriage and reverend 
obeisance at the altar, all which seemed very strange 
unto them and the rest of the beholders, considering 
his tender age.^ De Beaumont, the French Resident, 
was present, with the foreign ambassadors, at the en- 

'■ ** Basilcon Doron ; or His Majesty's Instructioiis to his dearest 
Son, the Prince." 
" Winwood's " Memorials," u. 43. •• Stowe " Annales," 826. 
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tertainment given by the King on this occasion ; and 
as a double marriage^ that was to unite the families of 
France and England, had already been in contempla- 
tion, James thought proper to bring the subject at once 
before the representative of Henri Quatre. Bringing 
forward Prince Henry, he said, "Look at this little 
Knight, your master^s son-in-law, what do you think of 
him? Is he not likely?" The Frenchman replied as 
became a French diplomatist so appealed to ; then the 
King directed his attention to the Princess Elizabeth, 
and assured him that the little lady, then but six years of 
age, had been shown the portrait of the Dauphin (after- 
wards Louis XIII.), and had displayed the most lively 
satisfaction.®* 

It is evident that the King's favourites had already 
began to make a market of their influence — and situa- 
tions in the Prince's service were sold or transferred 
like any other merchandize ; for Sir Walter Cope, writ- 
ing to Cecil, in the year 1603, states that he is to give 
Kichard Cannock 200Z. for the auditorship of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, to whom it had been assigned by Sir 
Francis Godolphin.®^ About the same time the King 
made a grant to Sir Thomas Gorges and his wife, 
Helena, Marchioness of Northampton, of the office of 
Keeper of Richmond Mansion and Park.^ On the 28th 

" Beaumont's "Dispatches," Brienne MS., 32, f. 158. Green's 
" Princesses," v. 152. 

*« State Papers — James L — ^Domestic, v. 30. 

»» Ibid., 70. This grant was repeated on February 21, 1605. 
Ibid., xii And another grant, dated January 1 0, 1608, bestowed the 
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of June the King made another grant to George and 
Michael Kirkham, with suryiyorahip, of the post of 
Keeper of the Game at Eichmond.^ Arrangements 
for the Prince's residence could not haye been com- 
pleted, for even the town-house was not prepared in 
July, 1604, when Edward, Earl of Worcester, Master 
of the Horse, writing to Thomas Lake, informs him 
that the King had appointed St. James's Palace to be 
the town residence of the Prince; but as there was 
neither bam nor stables there, warrants were to be 
issued to the Exchequer and Master of the Works to 
have them erected.®* On the 2CM;h of July, orders were 
given to the Lord Treasurer for these additions* A 
bam and stable were also built for the Prince's service 
in the Mews at Charing Cross.^ This was probably 
for the aQcommodation of the Prince's hawks, Eustace 
Norton having been appointed his Falconer, with a 
pension of 30/. for life.*^ 

On the 9th of August, 1603, the King wrote to Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, appointing him to have the charge of 
the person and household of Prince Henry,, who is now, 
it is stated, to be placed in a separate establishment.^ 
On the 13th, Thomas Fleetwood was appointed his 
Solicitor. On the 28th of the following April, the King 
wrote to the Lord Chancellor, to allow him to take pre- 
cedence next the Bang's counsel. The Court appears 

reversion on Sir Edward Gorges, " of the wardrobe, gardens, and 
new park." — State Papers — James — ^Domestic, xxxi 

•♦ Ibid., 79. w Ibid., 104. 

•• Ibid., ix., 68. w ibid., x. 

•• Ibid., iii., 16. 
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to have been at Richmond, or expected ; for Christopher 
Ingram, writing from Sion to Dudley Carleton, says 
that he has enquired for lodgings for my Lord Nor- 
thumberland at Eichmond — that Mr. Beck's house is con- 
venient, but that he asks twenty nobles a-week, whilst 
the Court is there. He adds that the plague is very 
bad near Sion.^ On the 28th, Sir Edward Cecil was 
appointed Keeper of Mortlake Park for life.^ The 
plague was raging fearfully in the neighbourhood, which 
kept the King away from Richmond ; and the alleged 
conspiracy of Raleigh and Lord Cobham to raise the 
Lady Arabella to the throne appears to have equally 
alarmed him. 

Shortly afterwards Prince Henry waa provided with 
a house and servants, which he shared with his sister, 
the Princess Elizabeth, at Oatlands. In the course of 
two or three months, by the Song's order, this establish- 
ment was increased from seventy servants to one hundred 
and forty-one. The Princess, in October, was com- 
mitted to the charge of Lord and Lady Harrington ;®^ 
and her brother was removed to another palace in Surrey. 
Here Prince Henry remained, pursuing his studies 
under Adam Newton, his tutor, with an occasional visit 
to the King and Queen. 

There had been a Royal manor at Cuddington, near 
Cheam, as early as the reign of Edward the Confessor ; 
but, like other memorials of Saxon Royalty, it passed 

«• State Papers — James — ^Domestic, iii., 26. •• Ibid., 37. 

•» Green's " Princesses," v., 153. 

' o2 
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away from the Crown at the Norman conquest. About 
the year 1526, Henry VIIL purchased it in exchange 
from Richard de Coolinton, and built on the demesne 
a magnificent structure of freestone, with a frontage a 
hundred and fifty-two feet in length — a gate-house, 
flanked by lofty towers of many angles, crowned with 
cupolas, and an outer and inner court, orchards, and 
gardens. The interior was decorated in the costliest 
manner, with tapestries, rich furniture, pictures, and 
statues. The park was laid out in avenues and foun- 
tains — particularly one called the grove of Diana, repre- 
senting the chaste goddess with her nymphs, in the 
ocean, dashing water on the intrusive Actseon, who was 
being transformed into a stag. It was not completed in 
the reign of Henry ; but was by Henry, Earl of Arundel, 
lifter he had obtained it from Queen Mary in exchange, 
when he finished and furnished it in truly regal style, 
not forgetting to enrich it with a valuable library. 
During a part of Mary's reign the standing wardrobe 
was maintained here. Cardinal Pole, styled " our right 
entirely beloved cousin," was presented with a buck 
from the great park, by the Queen's command. M. de 
Noailles, the French ambassador, was permitted to take 
deer there ; and he and his lady allowed to visit " the 
gardens, parks, and other commodities," (6th February, 
1555.) The ambassador, though licensed to take two 
bucks, allowed his hounds to take four, for which he 
gave the Keeper a receipt, under his own hand, on the 
15th of the same month. The Mayor and Aldermen 
of London were also presented with two bucks ; and a 
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few other favoured individuals were similarly honoured 
during Mary's reign. 

Queen Elizabeth^ however, appears to have resumed 
possession, though she permitted the Earl to make 
Nonsuch his residence. This permission must have been 
tantamoimt to an acknowledgment of his ownership ; 
for though the Queen was a visitor, the Earl appears 
to have been permitted to act as proprietor, not- 
withstanding remonstrances were made by the Queen's 
Keeper of the Palaces and Parks, Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, in 1557. In the August of 1583, Lord 
Lumley, the Earl's son-in-law, invited Sir William 
More, of Losely, " not for any other respect than to 
have yourselves to be refreshed with the sight of your 
best dogs, to be outrun by my slothful deer." ^^ 

In the year 1591, however, Lord Lumley resigned 
the property to the Queen, in exchange for lands of 
534Z. per annum value. A cotemporary author thus 
enthusiastically names and describes the Prince's tem- 
porary residence : — "Who would not leave these, Plato's 
Academy, Aristotle's Lyceum, Zeno's Stoa, Epicurus's 
Porch, and Tully's Tusculan, to come to the Prince his 
Court, which remaineth ever worthily and with good 
reason the name of Nonsuch. Athens herself, the 
mother of all sciences, even at her best would not have 
been offended at my advice. She had but one god- 
dess, who was forged by Vulcan out of Jupiter's brain. 
Here dwells all the gods and goddesses — they have 
bestowed their guises everyone upon this Court as upon 
another Pandora. The nine sisters, hearing of our 
« Loeely MSS., 161. 
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ninth Prince Henry, accompanied with his nine right 
honourable nobles, left the waters of Aganippe to come 
here, riding upon their Pegasus [a heavy burthen for 
the noble steed], who with his hoof bath made another 
Hippocrene to spring in the midst of his bowels. Here 
are they making so sweet and harmonius music at the 
name of nine, that Phryz and Mysius would dance 
to hear them/' 

** I am persuaded," the author proceeds, in the same 
Tein, " that they were never more upon the high tops 
of Cythera, Parnassus and Helicon, than now they are 
in the low valley of Nonsuch, iiccompanied with the 
Oriades, Dryades, Napaes, and Diana's nymphs. So 
that, whosoever were once here, he would bid fare- 
well to Alcinous, Adonis, Lucullus, their gardens, and 
would not envy the Thessalonians for thdr Temple. Yea, 
(with Plato's favour,) the air is more pleasant than 
that of Athens, and the flowers smell so sweetly, 
that if Epicurus, the master of pleasure, were here, 
doubtless he would wish either to be all liose to smell 
[poor Epicurus I ], or else all eyes to delight his sight. 
Why then should not I wish myself now all tongue, or 
at the least that the tongue which I have might be 
heard from the Orient to the Occident, from the Sepr 
lintrio to the Meridian, that it might ascend from the 
lowest centre of the earth unto the highest circumfer- 
ence of the Emperick heaven, to invite all young nobles 
unto this never sufficiently praised Academy, as also 
God's angels to be their guard." ^ 

»* Cleland — " Institutions of a young Nobleman," p. 86. 
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Another residence in the same country was being 
prepared for the Prince. On the 22nd of July; 1604, 
a warrant was signed for the payment of 66 IZ. iSs. 4d.y 
by estimate of John Taremer, for the erection of a 
new lodge at Eichmond Park; 231Z. 18a. 4d. being 
given to the woodman for felling trees, and 4307. to Sir 
Thomas Gorges, the keeper of the park, for his 
oversight of the work.^* 

** At this time," we are informed that Prince Henry,^ 
"in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years of his age, 
leaving those childish and idle toys usual to all of 
his years — ^began to delight in most active and manly 
exercises, learning to ride, sing, dance, leap, shoot at 
archery, and in time to toss his pike, the which of 
all things in those young years, to the admiration of 
all, chiefly strangers, he did wonderfully perform, and 
that with such a princely grace, as it seemed incredible 
to foreign nations." 

He was distinguished even at this early age by a 
mild and gentle behaviour, particularly to strangers, 
to whom he would graciously go through the exer- 
cises in which he excelled, thereby filling their hearts 
with love, and all their souls with delight, till they 
departed extremely well pleased that they had seen 
Prince Henry. 

At the end of the year 1604, the air and beauty 
of Richmond having been brought under the at- 
tention of the King, a permanent country residence was 

•* State Papers — ^Domestic — James, viii., 116. 
•• MS. " Life, Death, and Funeralle." 
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provided for him in Queen Elizabeth's favourite man- 
sion. 'Soon after the Prince was settled here he wrote 
the following letter. It is eminently characteristic of 
that kindness of heart which endeared him to every- 
one who came within the circle of his influence : — 

"Richmond, Jan. 23, 1605. 
" Sir — ^Your Majesty commanded me to write to 
you when any fit occasion were offered ; and now hear- 
ing, upon the death of the Archbishop of York, there 
are many suitors for preferment, I have taken the bold- 
ness to be a suitor for my master.^ Not because I 
doubt that your Majesty is unmindful of your promise 
made at Hampton Court, that if he would stay so long 
as till the Archbishop were dead he should have the 
Deanery of Durham ; but to show the desire I have to 
do good to my master. I have learned, among other 
good lessons, this out of Pibrac : — ^"^ 

^^ ' Tu ne scaurois d^assez ample salaire, 
Recompenser celui, qui t'a soigne 
Eu ton Enfance ; et qui t'a lenseign^ 
A bien parler, et sur tout a bien faire.' 

And I know perfectly, that my master's hope these two 
years past hath rested altogether upon the expectation 
of this deanery. 

" And so hoping that your Majesty will both accept 

** Hifl tutor. 

•' Guy de Faur de Pibrac, President of the Parliament of Paris, 
in the reign of Henri m., author of " Quatrains,^' written after 
the model of Cato's " Distiches." 
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of my humble suit, and excuse my boldness^ I kiss 

your Majesty's hands. Your Majesty's 

'^ Most dutiful and obedient son, 

" Henry. 
" Prince Henry to King James I." 

The suit was granted. A few ecclesiastical changes, 
consequent on the death of the Archbishop, soon after- 
wards took place ; and Mr. Newton, though a layman, 
was permitted to hold the rich deanery his royal pupil 
had asked for— one of many unquestionable abuses that 
flourished in this reign, and continued, till put an end to 
by the Act of Uniformity passed in 1662. There is this, 
however, to be said in favour of the Prince's tutor, which 
could not be advanced in behalf of other Scotchmen, 
whom James I. enriched at the expense of his English 
subjects — he was not a mere courtier, whose sole 
recommendations were a handsome face and agreeable 
manners.^ He was a learned man both in ancient and 
modem literature ; one of the best Latin scholars of his 
time, in which language he translated the first six books 
of Father Paul's " History of the Council of Trent," and, 
according to Dr. Toby Matthew, who became Arch- 
bishop of York, was author of the " Discourse of King 
James I. against Conrad Vorstius." But the most 
valuable of his labours was the mind of his pupil, in 
the cultivation of which, it is evident, he spared no 
pains; and it is equally certain that never was con- 

•• " Of all wise men living," "wrote Lord Clarendon, " he [the 
King] was the most delighted with handsome persons and fine 
clothes," i. 9. 
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scientious painstaking turned to more profitable 
account* 

In Eichmond the "master** laboured assiduously in 
his vocation — ^not in the study exclusively, but among 
the simny groves and leafy avenues, in the umbrageous 
woods, and on the winding river ; making his pupil's 
recreations agreeable aids to knowledge, and his ordi- 
nary tasks the entertainment of an intellectual recrea- 
tion. In Latin verses several letters have been pre- 
served, written by the Prince from a very early age.^ 
He also corresponded in French with equal facility, 
and compositions of his Eoyal Highness in both lan- 
guages may be found among the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum. The same careful superintendence 
was displayed by the tutor in the formation of his 
pupil's character. Everything was done that could 
tend to its favourable development, and the truly 
princely nature that gradually unfolded under such 
judicious tuition showed how admirably it had been 
cultivated. 

Another portion of Prince Henry's education, not 
less important towards the grand object kept in view, 
of making his Eoyal Highness one of the most accom- 
plished princes in Europe, was under the direction of 
his Governor, Sir Thomas Chaloner, the son of a dis- 
tinguished courtier of the same name, who had served 
the two preceding sovereigns. He was a gentleman 
celebrated by his cotemporaries for the possession of 

••Appendix to Dr. Birch's "Life of Henry Prince of 
Wales," 1760. 
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many brilliant qualities, and of much valuable informa- 
tion. He had travelled, was thoroughly conversant 
with the principal modem languages, and familiar with 
all those arts and exercises, the skilful performance of 
which distinguished the high-bom cavalier of that 
time. Sir Thomas initiated his Royal pupU into the 
fashionable mysteries of falconry, and many a flight of 
hawks was ' witnessed by both in the neighbouring 
meadows. To this sport James had been extremely 
partial from a youth, and now enjoyed it with extrava- 
gant pleasure at his palace at Boyston in Essex, and 
subsequently at Theobalds Court, Hertfordshire. The 
Prince sometimes followed on foot, by means of a leap- 
ing pole, in the use of which he became very expert,* 
passing over barriers that might have checked the 
progress of a less adventurous sportsman. He was 
also a skilful and daring rider, sitting his horse with a 
grace, and managing him with a dexterity, that elicited 
the admiration of both Englishmen and foreigners. 
" For practice/' we are assured by one of his attend- 
ants, ^^ he used in a manner daily to ride and manage 
great horses, with which he had his stables most ex- 
cellently furnished; oftentimes [a few years later] to 
run at the ring, and sometimes at tilt ; both which he 
so well^and dexterously performed, and with so great a 
comeliness, that in those his first years he became 
second to no Prince in Christendom, and to many that 
practised with him, much superior." ^ 

^ This and other masly exercises he had been taught in Scot- 
land by Richard Preston, afterwards Earl of Desmond. 
* Sir Charles Comwallis — " Harleian Miscellany," 261. 
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'The Prince's music-master was the celebrated 
Alphonse Ferabosco, who, on the 2 1st of February, 
1605, received a grant of a pension of fifty pounds per 
annum on his appointment.^ Music was now more than 
erer one of the necessaries of Court life. Indeed, its 
cultivation had almost become general — part-singing 
being as much in fevour as songs, that were accompanied 
by the lute or other instruments. The Prince took 
great delight in this accomplishment, but preferred 
martial to all other music. 

Among other incidents that showed the esteem of 
the English nation for Prince Henry, was the passing 
of a grant, dated March 30th, 1605, to the Borough of 
Evesham, which included a license to establish a 
school called the Free Grammar School of Prince 
Henry.* 

In the same year the improvements in Rich- 
mond were proceeding, for 216 trees were felled 
to finish the paling of the park.* The surveyor 
was paid 561. 13s. Sd. for superintending the work. 
Similar improvements were being made in Mortlake 
Park, as well as at Nonsuch ; the land there which had 
been brought into tillage being again made into a park, 
the park enlarged, and a lodge built.® The Gun- 

» State Papers — James — ^Domestic, xii. Philip Rosseter, " one 
of the King's musicians for the lutes," received 201. per annum 
wages, with 16L 2s. 6<i. per annum for his apparel. Clement 
Langer, for the sackbuts, had the same. — ^Ibid., x. 

* State Papers — James I. — ^Domestic, xiii. » Ibid., xiv. 

• Ibid., XV. See letter of Ferdinando Malyn to the Earl of 
Salisbury, Sept. 21 ► 
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powder Plot was discovered in November of the sande 
year ; which, as it included the Prince in the destruc- 
tion that was to overwhelm his father, alarmed all his 
attendants. It was on the 8th of the month that Ben 
jTonson wrote to the Earl of Salisbury, stating that he 
had been endeavouring to procure a person willing to 
betray the actors in the plot, and offering his own 
services for that duty, if a better person could not be 
foundJ The poet was of the same religion as the 
conspirators, and therefore possessed facilities for gain- 
ing their confidence ; it is not unlikely, however, that 
at the date of his proposal he already knew sufficient 
to make his desired office as easy as he expected it to be 
profitable. Jonson had written largely in the shape of 
eulogy of the Royal family, particularly of the Prince. 
For a festival that had been given in honour of the 
Prince and the Queen at Althorp Park, he had com- 
posed a masque called " The Satyr," which contains the 
following address to his Highness : — 

" And you, dear lord, on whom my covetous eye 
Doth feed itself, but cannot satisfy ; 
O, shoot up fast in spirit, as in years ; 
That when upon the head proud Europe wears 
Her stateliest tire, you may appear thereon 
The richest gem without a paragon, 
Shine bright and fixed as the Arctic star. 
And when slow Time hath made you fit for war, 
Look over the strict ocean, and think where 
You may but lead us forth who grow up here 
Against a day, when our officious swords 
Shall speak our actions better than our words. 

' State Papers, xvi., 30. 
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Till then all good events conspire to crown 
Your parents^ hopes, our zeal, and your renown. 
Peace usher now your steps, and where you come 
Be Envy stdll struck blind, and Flattery dumb.'' * 

Among the Prince's manly exercises, at an early 
age, must be particularly noticed a taste for boating 
and sailing, which he frequently enjoyed on the Thames. 
Phineas Pett, one of the King's shipwrights, was 
directed by the Lord High Admiral, Charles Howard 
Earl of Nottingham, to build a small vessel for the use 
of his Royal Highness, with a keel of twenty-eight 
feet, and a breadth of twelve feet. She was hand- 
somely carved and painted^ launched at Chatham on 
the 6th of March, 1603-4, and, with her pennants and 
ensigns, rigging and sails, was inspected by the Prince, 
in the presence of the Lord Admiral, the Earl of 
Worcester, many other noblemen and gei^tlemen, the 
shipwright, and the crew. She was christened by him 
with a bowl of wine, ** The Disdain," on the 18th of the 
same month, after a sail from Whitehall Stairs to St. 
Paul's Wharf. The Prince was so pleased with the 
vessel, that the next day the builder was sworn into his 
Koyal Highness's service as his principal shipwright. 
This was not the only occasion in which Mr. Phineas 
Pett gratified the Prince, as will, presently be seen. 
And the good ship, " Disdain," though of small burthen, 
became of especial use to her owner, being frequently 
employed to carry his Boyal Highness and some of his 
suite from Eichmond to his town mansion, St. James's 

• " Works of Ben Jonson, edited by Barry Cornwall," 639. 
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House, or to Whitehall ; or, in the opposite direction, 
to Hampton Court. The Prince, we must suppose, 
acted as captain of his own vessel, and in this capacity 
doubtless made himself extremely popular along the 
course of "the silent highway'' among the watermen 
and bargemen, then employed in great numbers — the 
river traflSc, from the scarcity of bridges, being con- 
siderable, and all persons of distinction resident in 
London having barges and pleasure-boats, both for 
conveyance and recreation. 

The chief pleasure, however, of Prince Henry, even 
at this early period, was derived from the possession of 
arms — ^a gratification sure to be appealed to by all per- 
sons who desired particularly to recommend themselves 
to his notice. There was a distinguished soldier of 
fortune in the service of the States of Holland, Colonel 
Clement Edmondes. 'He was one of those adventurers 
from beyond the Tweed, in foreign service, whom Sir 
Walter Scott has immortalized in his picturesque 
romance, ** Quentin Durward ; " but the character of 
the man may be at once understood from the following 
anecdote. One of his fellow-countrymen, desiring to 
profit by his example, presented himself before him, 
when he was surrounded by gentlemen of the highest 
distinction in Holland; and, in a very impressive 
manner, began assuring him of the health of certain re- 
lations of his of high rank and position, naming, with 
especial respect, "my lord, your honourable father,'' 
and enumerating, with the most profound respect, a 
very long list of noblemen, knights, and gentlemen, who 
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claimed the honour of being his kinsmen. The 
Colonel gravely heard him out ; and then^ when the 
cannie Scot was congratulating himself on the skill he 
had shown in securing so powerful a patron^ turned to 
his Dutch friends, saying, " Gentlemen, believe not 
a word that he says. My father is but a poor baker, of 
Edinburgh, and works hard for his living, whom this 
knave would make a lord, to curry favour with me, 
and make ye believe I am a great man born." 

To this honest-hearted soldier Prince Henry sent a 
commission to purchase armour for him in the Low 
Countries. The Colonel was prevented by attention 
to his military duties from replying to this communica- 
tion till the 13th of May, 1604, when, in a letter 
addressed to the Prince, preserved among the Harleian 
MSS., he trusts, " with God's grace, to tie myself fast 
upon your Grace's body ; hoping in God that it shall 
be a good handsell, and that, through the good hope 
that it has pleased the Lord to bestow upon your 
person, that your Grace's name begins already to be 
spread through the whole world. I hope in God," he 
adds, characteristically, *Hhat you shall follow the 
footsteps of the Prince of Wales, King Edward III.'s 
son [the Black Prince], who not only did subdue 
France, but also reduced the proud Spaniards in their 
own country. I shall bring with me also the book of 
Froissart, who will shew your Grace how the wars 
were led in those days ; and what just title and right 
your Grace's father has beyond the seas." 

The Colonel had evidently read Froissart with the 
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true spirit of a soldier of fortune — his patriotism 
greatly excited by the grand conquests which that 
heroic father and son had achieved in France and 
Spain ; but the right the sword had gained for them, the 
sword subsequently took away from their descendants ; 
and, as is well known, the last fragment of these grand 
conquests, except the Channel Islands, passed away from 
the sovereigns of England, when Calais surrendered to 
the French in the reign of our Catholic Queen Mary. 

Prince Henry was pleased with the Colonel's zeal in 
his service, and wrote again on the 2l8t of the same 
month, thanking him for his devotion, and promising 
to reward it as soon as he should make his appearance 
in England. This, however, was not permitted, for 
this gallant soldier, about three years later, having 
succeeded in procuring a handsome suit of aru)our, 
which he considerd worthy to adorn his Prince, died 
about a month in advance of the time he had arranged 
for leaving Holland with his son to place it in his 
Boyal Highness's possession. 

Such tastes did not interfere with the Prince's scho- 
lastic studies, which at Bichmond continued to be 
carried on with a success that surprised even his 
teachers. The fame of this progress spread far and 
wide, and attracted the attention of learned men. A 
clergyman, Mr. Thomas Wilcox, having arranged for 
the press a translation into English of the Sieur 
de Plessis' discourse on the truth of the Christian 
religion, published it in the year 1604, with a dedication 
to his Eoyal Highness. And a celebrated Hebrew 

VOL. II. P 
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scholar^ Hugh Broughtoii; went even in advance of this 
compliment ; for having entered into |k controversy with 
Dr, Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, on the 
Descent of Christ into Hell, he dedicated his argument 
to the Prince, as well as two or three other productions 
preserved in the folio edition of his works published in 
the year 1662. 

With literary compliments his Royal Highness was 
already familiar. Johnson, a learned Professor at St. 
Andrews, having printed at Amsterdam, in 1602, a series 
of Latin inscriptions in honour of the Scottish Kings, 
added, in 1604, a dedication, in which he intimated to 
Prince Henry that his Royal Highness's patronage 
would enable him to produce still more erudite fruit. 
His appeal was responded to by the present of a 
diamond, which elicited a Latin laudatory poem ; but 
there is no record of any further barter. 

Prince Henry travelled from Woodstock, August 
27th, 1605, with the King and Queen, to become a 
member of the University of Oxford, where a residence 
was prepared for him at Magdalen, and John Wilkin- 
son, a fellow of that college, was appointed his tutor. 
If complimentary verses and learned disputations 
could improve the royal understanding, the Prince 
ought to have benefited greatly, for he had abundance 
of both. The poems are not worth quoting, but the 
questions selected for discussion before the Prince, are 

at least singular. 

Divinity. 

I. Whether saints and angels know the thoughts of the 
heart? 
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II. Whether the pastors of churches are not obliged to 
visit the sick during the plague T 

Civil Law. 
m. Whether a judge ought to give sentence according 
to the proofs alleged in the trial, against the truth known 
previously to himself? 

lY. Whether a stranger and enemy being detained in a 
hostile port by adverse winds, contrary to what had been 
before stipulated in a truce, may be justly killed by the 
inhabitants of that place. 

Medicine, 

V. Whether children imbibe the temper with the milk of 
their nurses? 

VI. Whether evils or benefits arise from the use of 

tobacco ? 

Philosophy, 

Vn. Whether gold can be made by art ? 

Vni. Whether the imagination can produce real 

effects? 

These were followed by two other propositions ad- 
vanced by the King, who was extremely partial to such 
Bcholastic entertainments, and had closed every preced- 
ing argument with his opinion on the subject;^ the 
first was, the superiority of defending to enlarging the 
bounds of an empire ; the latter maintained that what is 

• " The Diflputations were for the most part well performed," 
writes John Chamberlain to Secretary Win wood, " and pleased 
the King exceedingly, for he had a great part in them, and spake 
often and to the purpose ; but he was so continually interrupted 
with applauding, that he could not express himself so well as he 
wished. Yet he found taste in that distaste, and was never a whit 
offended." — WinwooiTs Memorials^ ii., 140. 

P2 
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just or unjust is not established bylaw, but by nature. 
Much learning and more logic were displayed by the 
scholars and orators of the universities, particularly in 
the sixth argument, when an elaborate attempt was made 
to propitiate the King by endorsing his prejudices, not 
only against the herb, then getting into fashion, but 
against Sir Walter Raleigh, its alleged importer, now 
a State prisoner, languishing in the Tower on a charge 
of high treason, unsupported by proof. 

Prince Henry, at the close of the disputations, 
supped at his own college with his fellow-students, 
sitting in the centre of the upper table, in the hall, 
with the noblemen and gentlemen-commoners in the 
middle, and the fellows and students at tables on each 
side, in their proper habits, and with their caps in their 
hands. First commanding them to be covered, the 
Prince drank all their healths in a bowl of wine, and 
expressed in cordial terms his acknowledgments for 
the kindness they had shown him. Some were not 
satisfied with writing complimentary verses. William, 
son of Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, by the president's 
order, presented to his Royal Highness a MS., ** Pan- 
dulphus CoUenucius's Apologues ; " and Edward, son of 
Sir Thomas Chaloner, in the name of the College, gave 
him two pair of embroidered gloves. Prince Henry 
made himself extremely popular during his residence 
at the University, as may be seen from the narrative 
account of the Royal visit, written by Sir Isaac Wake, 
the public orator, and dedicated to the Prince.^® 
*« Rex Flatonicus, sive Musse Regnantes, 4to, 1607. 
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At the commencement of the year, (1605-6,) Prince 
Henry honoured with his presence the company 
brought together by the nuptial ceremony that united 
the Earl of Essex at fourteen, to Lady Frances 
Howard, then a year younger — an ill-starred union, 
though celebrated with extraordinary magnificence. A 
masque was invented for the occasion by Ben Jonson 
and Inigo Jones, which is thus described by an eye- 
witness : — 

*' The conceit or soul of the masque was Hymen bringiDg 
in a bride, and Juno's priest a bridegroom, proclaiming that 
these two should be sacrificed to nuptial union ; and here the 
poet made an apostrophe to the union of the kingdoms. But 
before the sacrifice could be performed, Ben Jonson turned 
the globe of the earth standing behind the altar, and within 
the concave sat the eight men ma8kers, representing the four 
Humours and the four Affections, who leaped forth to dis- 
turb the sacrifice to union. But amidst their fury. Reason, 
that sate above them all, crowned with burning tapers, came 
down and silenced them. These eight, together with Reason, 
their moderatress. mounted above their heads, sat somewhat 
like the ladies in the scallop shell, the last year. About the 
globe of earth hovered a middle region of clouds, in the centre 
whereof stood a grand concert of musicians ; and upon the 
cantons or horns, sat the ladies — four at one corner, and four 
at another, who descended upon the stage, not after the stale 
downright perpendicular fashion, like a bucket into a well, 
but came gently sloping down. These eight, after the sacri- 
fice was ended, represented the eight nuptial powers of Juno, 
who came down to confirm the union. The men were clad in 
crimson and the women in white ; they had everyone a white 
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plume of the richest heron's feathers, and were so rich in 
jewels upon their heads, as who most glorious. I think 
they hired and borrowed all the principal jewels and sets 
of pearls both in Court and City. The Spanish ambassador 
seemed but poor to the meanest of them. They danced all 
variety of dances, both severally and promiacue ; and then the 
women took on the men, as namely, the Prince, who danced 
with as great perfection and as settled a majesty as could 
be devised, the Spanish Ambassador, the Arch-duke's Am- 
bassador, the Duke, &c. ; and the- men gleaned out the 
Queen, the bride, and the greatest of the ladies." " 

The position of Prince Henry attracted the atten- 
tion of the more powerful sovereigns of the Continent,^' 
who watched with interest or jealousy the proceedings, 
of a State that, by the recent conjunction of two king- 
doms, had nearly doubled its power for good or evil. 
Prominent among these was Henri Quatre, who, in the 
spring of 1606, caused his ambassador to the English 
Court to receive instructions as to his behaviour to- 
wards the family of James I., and particularly to his 
heir. Civilities had already been exchanged between 
the two Courts ; the Ejng of France had sent to Prince 
Henry a riding-master,^^ and the Prince had for- 

" "- Court and Times of James I.," i., 42. 

" About this time a proposal was made to the King of Spain, 
by a Scotchman, to bring over the Prince to the Romish religion ; 
and he averred that he was authorised by Sir Thomas Chaloner 
and Sir David Foulis, the Prince's Governor and Treasurer ; but 
the papers he produced as his instructions were found to be in his 
own handwriting, and he was discovered to be an impostor. See 
letter of Sir Charles Cornwallis to Viscoimt Cranboume, July 9, 
1605. — Winwood's Memorials^ ii., 87. 

" M. de St. Antoine, afterwards his Equerry. 
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warded to the Dauphin a pack of small dogs for hunt- 
ing. M. de la Boderie was, at his own request, per- 
mitted to see what advance the Prince had made in 
equitation; for which purpose his Royal Highness 
mounted two horses in the riding-school. The am- 
bassador wrote to Paris a very favourable opinion of 
the Prince, suggesting the cultivation of his friendsdip ; 
andy with this object, the presentation to him of a suit 
of handsome armour, accompanied with pistols and 
sword,^* and a couple of horses. Later in the year, 
August, Henri Quatre wrote an affectionate letter to 
the Prince, which the latter acknowledged in similar 
language and in much the same spirit. The visits of 
the French Ambassador to Richmond excited the jea- 
lousy of Spain, and the representative of the latter 
Court in England thought it necessary to present him- 
self before the Prince, to announce that some horses 
were on their way from Spain, which his master had 
forwarded for his Royal Highness. The States-General 
of Holland, about the same time, sent him a magnificent 
set of table-linen. 

A letter from the French ambassador, written at the 
end of October, 1606, describes Prince Henry as a 
lover of horses, and what belongs to them; fond of 
galloping after the hounds, but not an eager sports- 
man ; partial to tennis, and other games, when playing 
with persons older than himself, but despising play- 

^* The arms and armour were recdved in the summer of 1607, 
which the Prince acknowledged in a letter to ihe French King, 
now preserved among the Harleian MSS. 
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fellows of his own age, and studying only two hours 
a-day, the rest of his time being devoted to manly 
exercises and amusements. This communication is not 
free from such gossiping revelations as accord with 
a familiar explanation of the functions of similar officials. 
The writer avers that four or five of Prince Henry's 
principal attendants had received from the French 
government promises of pensions, which he considered 
ought to be granted them, as they had great influence 
over him. He states, also, that the Queen evinced 
a marked preference for her younger son, the Duke 
of York, of which the Prince was aware ; and that the 
King had began to show dissatisfaction with his heir's 
remarkable progress.'^ We hope that such statements 
had no foundation; but, as we have already shown, 
this 18 not the only instance in which persons about 
the English Court are ostentatiously stated to have 
been pensioners of France. 

The ambassador repeats, in a subsequent letter, his 
suggestions for corrupting the Prince's attendants ; but 
shortly afterwards comes to the opinion that it would 
be an unnecessary expense, as His Royal Highness was 
not likely to be subject to their influence.^^ 

By a letter, dated November 11, 1606, from John 
Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton, we learn that the 
King had gone to Richmond." His Majesty, how- 
ever, did not remain there long, as Parliament was 

" This he subsequently repeats. 

'• Ambassades de M. de la Boderie, torn, ii., pp. 349-408. 

>' State Papers, xxiil., 66. 
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opened a few days later ; and the same writer states, that 
about a month later he was at an Inn at Ware with his 
hawks, intending to pass his Christmas with Sir Roland 
Lytton at Knebworth, a beautiful mansion, to which 
Queen Elizabeth had also been partial, now the well- 
known residence of Sir Roland's accomplished descend- 
ant, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. The Prince 
was fond of hunting, and appears to have commenced 
the hunting season ; for a letter from Adam Newton, 
his tutor, to the Earls of Suffolk and Salisbury, dated 
August 14, 1607, states, that a stag was to be hunted 
that morning at four o'clock with their hounds, and 
that his Highness had desired their company ; but this 
not being possible, would take their sons with him,^* 

" State Papers, James I,, xxriii,, 32, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Bacon at Twickenham Park — Reforms in the Royal Household — 
Prince Henry summoned from Richmond — Education of a 
young Nobleman. 

Francis Bacon's patrimonial property was only 
divided by the Thames from his princely neighbour. 
But at this period he seems to have passed much of 
his time going backwards and forwards from Gray's Inn 
to Gorhambury. Writing an invitation to Thomas 
Phillips, a man often employed in the secret transac- 
tions of State, he says : — " Being now at Twickenham, 
I am desirous of your company ; " and ends, " So I wish 
you all good. From Twickenham Park, this 14th of 
August." 1^ This place, which was opposite Richmond 
Palace, was devised to Bacon's elder brother, in the 
year 1574, while the son of the Lord Keeper con- 

>» AthenoBum, No. 1680 — Review of " Works of Francis Bacon, 
vol. vii., by Ellis, Spedding, and Heath." 
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tented himself with writing masques to assist the Earl 
of Essex to maintain his influence at Court. He then 
studied and rambled beneath, its stately trees and along 
its verdant meadows, biding his time for a sphere of 
action worthy of his genius, which, however, unfor- 
tunately for his fame, proved a compagna which no 
honest man could breathe with impunity. 

In the second year of James's reign, 1604, the King 
had made new arrangements for the Royal household,^ 
in consequence of the abuses which had been allowed 
since his accession. Extravagance and waste distin- 
guished every department, and what was thought 
liberal in the reign of his predecessor had been so far 
exceeded, that the expense began to be alarming. He 
first of all cut down his own and the Queen's allowance 
of thirty dishes of meat to a meal, to twenty-five, ex- 
cept on State dinners ; and then diminished the allow- 
ances of many of the attendants, who had continued to 
get for themselves more than they were fairly entitled 
to. His Majesty limited the use of sack, the consump- 
tion of which had become enormous, and also laid down 
strict rules for preventing extravagance in the eating of 
beef for breakfast, in drinking wine and ale, and in eat- 
ing fine bread. Moreover he also issued regulations for 
the allowance of Bouge of Court, and for other privileges 
and perquisites of oflGice ; and restricted the master-cook 
to take his assays of the Royal dishes when cooked, in- 
stead of slicing off the meat when raw, as had lately 
been done. 

^ Printed from a MS. in the Harleian Collection, in tlie volume 
of ** Ordinances and Regulations," 299. 
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James, though so very wise a king, as he thought 
himself, and liked to be considered, loved finery quite 
as nmch as the vainest of his subjects ; and, as he had 
no taste, though extravagances in fashion were frequent 
before, absurdities were still more obvious during his 
reign. As in our notice of his predecessor, we must 
look to a picture of hawking for an illustration of his 
costume. In an engraved frontispiece,^' his Majesty is 
represented as the principal figure in a group of attend- 
ants, enjoying his favourite sport in a sugar-loaf hat, 
with a drooping feather at the side, the rim turned up over 
the ears ; he wears a small ruff, a close-fitting doublet 
puffed at the shoulders, with a bag or purse suspended 
from a band round the waist; breeches, enormously 
stuffed at the hips, and then tapering to the knees, peg- 
top fashion, and high shoes. He carries a hawk on his 
fist, and a sash or baldric crosses from his left shoulder, 
and descends under his right arm. He wears his hair 
short, no whiskers, long moustaches, and a short beard. 
This stiff and awkward costume contrasts unfavourably 
^ with the stately dresses of the noblemen of Queen 
Elizabeth's Court. 

His extravagant expenditure in personal gratification 
was thus sternly held forth to reprobation by one of 
the few survivors of the Court of the great Eliza- 
beth. While mentioning the giants of antiquity he 
says : — 

" It 18 certain that the age of Time hath brought 
forth stranger and more incredible ' things than the 
" " A Jewell for Gentrie," 1614. 
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infancy. For we have none greater giants for vice 
and injustice than the world had in those days for 
bodily strength — for cottages and houses of clay and 
timber, we have raised palaces of stone; we carve 
them, we paint them, we adorn them with gold, inso- 
much as men are rather known by their houses, than 
their houses by them. We are fallen from two dishes 
to two hundred — from water, to wine and drunkenness 
— from the covering of our bodies with the skins of 
beasts, not only to silk and gold, but to the very skins 
of men." 

This shrewd observer adds, with prophetic truth, 
"Time will take revenge of the excess we bring 
forth." ^ 

Prince Henry was frequently summoned to Court on 
either business or pleasure, when, it may be surmised, 
he would rather have remained at his Richmond 
residence, with occupations more to his taste than the 
tedious discussions and frivolous amusements then and 
there in vogue ; but on one day in February, 1606-7, he 
received a message of such urgency, that, impressed 
with a sense of its importance, he excited the crew of 
his little craft to double their exertions ; and when the 
" Disdain " came to anchor at Whitehall Stairs, he 
hastened into the palace. Here the gloomy visages of 
the Scottish courtiers, and an uneasy expression on 
the countenances of the few Englishmen there, pre- 
pared him for some unpleasant occurrence. Arrived 
in the Council-chamber, a glance at the wrathful face 
« Sir Walter Raleigh's " History of the World." 
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of the King ought to have satisfied Prince Henry that 
nothing less than a general banishment of his com- 
patriots to their own country could have produced such 
emotion in so good a Scotsman. The cause was simply 
this : A knight of the shire of Buckingha^m, one Sir 
Christopher Pigott, having probably imbibed an extra 
cup of canary after his early dinner^ had, in the House 
of Commons, ventured to Express the indignation felt 
by the English nobility and gentry at the greediness of 
the crowd of Scotsmen, by their sovereign's partiality 
placed in offices of dignity and trust, to the prejudice 
of Englishmen of birth and dignity, by whom these 
had hitherto been held. In the course of his speech, 
he abused Scotland, Scotsmen, and everything Scottish, 
in terms that clearly proved that he had "put an 
enemy in his mouth to steal away his brains." His 
imprudence, exaggerated by the enraged favourites, was 
reported to their indulgent master. Hence the hasty 
summons of the heir^apparent to the Privy-Council, 
the members of which the Prince heard severely 
scolded, for not having taken immediate measures for 
the punishment of the offender; and the King not 
only told them that he loved the Scots, but averred 
that he would lay his express commands on his heir, on 
pain of his curse, to follow his example. The result 
was that the poor knight of the shire, in a sober mood, 
was obliged to explain, in his place in Parliament, that 
he had only spoken of the Scots in what now would 
be called " a Pickwickian sense." 

The French ambassador reports this incident to his 
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government with much gusto ; but a version of it, more 
creditable to the King, will be found in the parliamentary- 
history of the period, from which it appears that the 
House of Commons expelled Sir Christopher, and sent 
him to the Tower, till the angry monarch, in a more 
pacific humour, was induced to order his release. 

Of this triumph the Scottish courtiers made the 
most, and it was shared by their countrymen who had 
not yet crossed the Tweed. The latter got up an 
address to their patriotic sovereign, that exhibited, in a 
marked manner, the feeling which a French diplomatist 
wittily described as a " lively sense of favours to come." 
It is said that Prince Henry made a similar confession 
of faith, which, after the dreadful consequences held 
out to him in the Council-Chamber if he failed, he 
could scarcely avoid ; but it is not at all improbable, 
from his known good qualities, that he was much more 
amused by the whole affair than offended. 

In August, 1606, Queen Anne had the happiness 
of welcoming to England her brother, Christiem IV. 
King of Denmark ; and in the festivities which cele- 
brated ithis visit. Prince Henry, who had been sum- 
moned from Richmond, constantly shared; his Koyal 
Highness exhibiting the greatest gratification in in- 
specting the noble ships of war, then at anchor, 
that had conveyed his uncle from the Danish 
shore. 

Of his Danish Majesty's goodness of heart, we pos- 
sess a pleasing proof in his appeal to his brother-in-law 
on behalf of the plundered and imprisoned Sir Walter 
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Ealeigh, whose high qualities as a sailor had thoroughly 
excited his sympathy. In a letter which Sir Walter 
wrote to Secretary Winwood, he avers that the Danish 
King was satisfied of his innocence.^^ His other 
generous actions at his departure are this cited : — 

" To the household beneath the stairs, 20,000, and to 
the equerry or stabler, 5,000 dollars. Besides, to every 
one of the King's or Queen's bedchamber he hath given 
jewels of great value. On the Queen he hath bestowed 
his picture, richly set with jewels ; and on the Prince 
[Henry] his vice-admiral and best fighting-ship, being, 
with all her furnitures, not less worth than 25,000Z., 
and a rapier and hanger valued at 20,000 marks; 
besides all which he hath bestowed liberally on the 
navy, (fee." 2* 

It is evident, from this munificent act, that King 
Christiem had been strongly impressed in favour of his 
nephew, whose nautical predilections, and lively interest 
in the Danish vessels of war, had completely won the 
King's heart. Prince Henry, with a vice-admiral of 
his own, ought to have taken a place among the naval 
powers, but from the entire absence in history of the 
Dane's exploits in the Prince's service, we are much 
afraid that, like his ship, that officer was laid up in 
ordinary. 

The Prince returned to Richmond to resume his 
studies. He was generous in his disbursements, but 

« Howell's " Remarkable Trials of Great Britain," 134. 
" Letter of Mr. Porey to Sir Robert Cotton—" Court and 
Times of James I.," i., 67. 
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never Imitated the lavish prodigality of his father, by 
which the King produced great inconvenience to him- 
self* as well as to the members of his family. An 
empty exchequer, the officers of the household un- 
paid, and the tradesmen in arrears, were not un- 
common ; indeed, the French ambassador, who appears 
to have shown remarkable industry in collecting evi- 
dence affecting the character of the Court to which he 
had been sent, says that the Lord Treasurer was 
mobbed by the attendants clamouring for their salaries^ 
and that the purveyors for Prince Henry, having 
stopped sending the usual supplies, his Royal Highness 
sent a peremptory message to the Lord Treasurer for 
funds to satisfy their claims. 

Much light is thrown on the education of Prince 
Henry by a work already quoted, printed at one of the 
English Universities^ and written by a tutor of consider- 
able celebrity and experience. It was ostensibly pub- 
lished for the edification of noblemen's sons in a state of 
pupillage,^ but as Prince Henry is addressed in the text 
more than once, as the volume is dedicated to his 
younger brother, and the second book to the tutors of 
the two Princes, there is little doubt that the author 
hoped, directly or indirectly, to assist in their instruc- 
tion — which aspiration it seems he endeavoured to realise 
by the most extravagant adulation of the King, of his 
sons, and of their principal attendants. Despite of 
much prejudice and pedantry, this volume is an au- 

» "The Instittttion of a Young Nobleman." By James 
ClelancL Oxford. Printed by Joseph Bames, 1607. 

TOL. U. Q 
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thoritj on the manners and intelligence of the age, 
to which many of its recent illustrators have been 
glad to refer. As the author's orthography and 
frequent contractions sometimes render his language 
scarcely intelligible to the majority of readers at the 
present day, such of his statements and observations as 
are worthy of attention will be modernized, as in pre- 
vious quotations, when transferred to these pages. James 
was too well satisfied with his scholastic gifts to depart 
from the scheme he had so elaborately framed for the 
instruction of his heir ; but there is reason to believe, 
as Prince Henry grew older,^ and the King became 
absorbed in his pleasures, that he left his son's educa- 
tion more and more to the able masters he had selected 
for that responsible employment, and that they> assisted 
by the thirst for information of their attentive pupil, 
extended and varied his studies far beyond the scope 
originally designed. 

After stating that the three most popular names in 
Britain are James^ Henry, and Charles (those of the 
King and his sons), and recommending them for adop- 
tion for future heirs of the English nobility, ** as ever 
importing unto us and our posterity a most fortunate 
and happy reign," which subsequent events totally 
falsified, Cleland dwells upon the conviction that 
Prince Henry shall overthrow the Papal power, accord- 
ing to an ancient prophet, in the following language : — 

^^ As he is the ninth both of England and Scotland by 
name, he prognosticates the most dangerous climacterical 
year to that Antichrist. Therefore, Lipsius, thou didst not 
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err when thou sawest a sun rising in our Occident some 
thirteen years ago. And thrice happy Prince," he 
exclaims, addressing his Royal Highness with a quotation 
from Virgil — 

^^ ^ Cui unus non sufficit orbis 
Sis memor— cum matura adoleyeret astat, 
Et Pater Mneaa et Avunculus ezcitet Hector ! * 

<' Remember, then, how this tyrant the Pope hath detained 
Christ's spouse these many years in bondage. Consider 
even now how the particular members of Christ's Church 
have their eyes fixed upon your Highness, as the goats of 
Candia upon the Canicular star, when it ariseth in their 
horizon. They adore your rising as the elephant doth the 
sun's, hoping it shall be the Pope's downfall. sweet 
Hope that staid last in Pandora's box ! Hope the only 
balsamum of our wounds ! O most noble Prince, when shall 
we cleave the Alps with you? When shall the dis- 
tressed Protestants of Saluce and the people of Piedmont 
cry with joy or fear, this is that rampant lion so highly 
renowned going to tear the tiger in pieces." 

"Courage, then, most hopeful and dreadful 
Prince ! " he continues, still addressing a boy of thirteen 
years of age ; and, with a string of Latin quotations, 
assures him that he is also destined to liberate the 
Christian slaves groaning in Turkish bondage, and to 
overthrow the power of Mahomet.^ 

" Without offence to either of the famous universities," 
says Cleland, " or our colleges in Scotland, for all sorts of 
good learning, I recommend in particular the Academy of 

•• "The Institution of a Young Nobleman," p 17. 

Q2 
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our noble Prince, where young nobles may leap the first 
elements to be a privj-counsellor, a general of an army, to 
rule in peace, and to command in war. Here they may 
obtain his Highness's favour, as Hylas won the love of 
Hercules, Patroclus of Achilles, and Ephestion of Alexander 
the Great. Here^ shall a young nobleman learn to fashion 
himself and to have a good entregent (as the Frenchmen call 
it). Here is the true Pantheon of Great Britain, where 
Virtue herself dwelleth by pattern, by practice, by encourage, 
ment, admonitions, and precepts of the most rare persons in 
virtue and learning that can be found : so that the very 
accidents of young noblemen's studies cannot be but sub- 
stantial, as sympathising with the fountain from whence 
they flow. Here is a glorious and laudable emulation among 
peers, without fraud or envy, all striving to do best, and to 
merit most his Highness's favour. 

" For exercise of the body," he adds, " there is none 
lacking fitting a young nobleman, so that he may learn more 
in this one place in one month, than if he should run over all 
France and Italy in a year — yea, his Highness's dinners and 
suppers are another Solomon's table, where the wisest men 
of any country may come to learn of him and of his attend- 
ants. Their wise speeches are so pleasant, and their histories 
so profitable, that his ordinary meals surpasseth [by] many 
degrees Varro's perfect feasts."*^ 

Of athletic exercises, Cleland recommends equita^- 
tion, particularly as regards the knowledge and manage- 
ment of the charger : — 

. " After that ye have learnt a comely carriage of your body 
in the saddle," he advises the pupil " to practise most these 
^ Cleland, p. 36. 
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^ings which are most requisite at the wars — as to run well 
at the tilt, when jour bodies are able — to leap on horse-back 
at every side without stirrup or other help, and especially 
while he is going ; and being therein expert^ then armed at 
all points to essay the same, the commodity whereof needeth 
no declaration. Also to run at the ring with a comely 
fashion is as honourable for a nobleman in all honourable 
company, as it is shame for him to run his lance against the 
post, turning his face awry, or not to be able to keep his 
horse within the rink. Learn all the marks of a good 
horse/' he adds, ^^ and be able to name all sorts of heights, to 
judge of his age, of his diseases and remedies, not only that 
ye may discourse of things pertinent thereunto, as become th 
a horseman, but also that you may see them applied for your 
own private use.'* ^ 

One of the principal out-door games was tennis^ then 
as much in fashion as cricket is now — indeed, the 
ardour with which it was pursued by the youthful 
nobility excited sharp animadversions from their tutors. 
Cleland recommends it in moderation, but says, " it is 
both a hurt and a shame for a nobleman to be eager in 
that play."^ Nevertheless it was played at every Court 
in Europe. " The Pall Mall," he adds, " is also honour- 
able. As for the French kyles, the bias bowls, the 
casting of the stone, the bar, and such like exercises, 
they are fitter, in my opinion, for a citizen's prentice 
and a country clown than for any gentleman." Not- 

» Cleland, p. 218. 

«» Ibid,, p. 227. Sir Charles Comwallis aaserte that Prince 
Henry would often remain three or four hours at this game. — 
HarUian Miscellany y 261. 
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withstanding this disparaging opinion, most of these 
games cofitinued to be favourite exercises for many 
years afterwards, and the localities In London where 
they were played may be recognized by the names they 
retain. 

The tutor expresses himself highly in favour of 
archery, and endorses the opinion of the learned Roger 
Ascham as to the benefits to be derived from Its con- 
stant practice.^ Eunhing and leaping also have the 
advantage of his good word — the same may be said of 
wrestling and of swimming. To most of these exercises 
Prince Henry was partial, and, when engaged in them, 
was remarkable for his dexterity and skill.^^ They, 
however, with him, were subordinate to thp next 
accomplishment treated of in the same work — "the 
handling of arms ; " and he fully accepted the author's 
recommendations of the tossing of the pike, the 
barriers, and the tilt. In the pike exercise, his in- 
structor endeavoured to make him adopt a particularly 
stately carriage, but the Prince preferred a more 
natural and easy manner. 

Dancing, Cleland recommends as " one of the best 
exercises that a nobleman can learn in his young years, 
and that fashloneth the body best." Nevertheless he 
approves of mediocrity in this, and in everything else ; 
adding, somewhat ambiguously, "When you go to 

»• Toxophilus— The Schole of Schootinge, 1545. 4to. 

■* Sir Charles Cornwailis says that the Prince also became 
eminent as a pedestrian, by accustoming himself to walk ^^ fiast and 
far." — Harleian Miscellany, p. 261. 
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dance in any honourable company, take heed that your 
quality, your raiment, and your skill go all three 
together — if you fail in any of those three you will be 
derided." Hunting being the King's favourite amuse- 
ment, and generally popular at Court, is much com- 
mended by him. There are many branches of know- 
ledge belonging to 'it, however, that require, he says, to 
be carefully studied. Among these we are told that the 
pupil must be taught " to flesh a dog, uncouple hounds, 
follow them, keep standing, blow the mort, the retreat, 
the chase, to holloa the time, to hold in time, and to let 
slip in time." 

Cleland strongly objects to the study of musical 
instruments, for a singular reason — because those who 
are most given to play upon them are fantastic and full 
of humours, accounting more sometimes of the tuning 
of their lute than of the entertainment and pleasant 
company of their friends. This instrument, he con- 
siders, hurts the chesty and makes the body crooked ; 
and performing on it, he says, is more likely to disgrace 
a nobleman than to do him credit. The fact is, the 
King was no musician, and therefore this instructor of 
courtiers discountenanced music, just as he echoes his 
Majesty's disparaging opinion of chess, of which noble 
game the Prince was particularly fond. 

Falconry Cleland praises sparingly; he even in- 
sinuates that it is to be eschewed as an '^extreme 
stirrer up of passions." For all this he would not 
have his pupil ignorant how to reclaim a hawk, or not 
know of how many coats she is ; and requires him to 
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learn how *^ to give her a measurable gorge," to be able 
to discern perfect enduing, to know when she is "full 
summed,'^ and to be acquainted with her diseases, as 
the Cray, the fraunces, and others, as well as to be 
able to heal a hawk, to imp, and to cope her. 

There are directions given respecting social conver- 
sation, that can scarcely fail to raise a smile : — 

" Of all the parts of the body," writes this learned arbiter 
elegantiarum, ** which appear unto us outwardly, the tougue 
is nearest to the heart by the roots : so speech foUowetk 
next unto the thoughts — for ' of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.' When you have saluted your friend 
I mean not that ye should stand still dumb; admiring his or 
your own brave clothes, as the peacock doth his fair feathers, 
or to. beat your boots with a rod, bite your nails, chew a 
toothpicker, and talk only of your horses, hounds, of your 
losses at dice or cards, or such common-place. But I would 
have you to speak yet little and well. I desire you to speak 
little, because, as ye shut your eyes when ye would hit the markj 
to gather and collect together your visual spirits,' that are 
dispersed abroad otherways ; so doth your mind scatter itself 
in many words, and by silence becomes more prudent. 
For this cause Nature hath doubled the organs of the four 
other senses, and given us but one tongue, and that enclosed 
within the teeth and lips between the brain and the heart, 
serving as their henchman, having about it the instruments 
of the rest of the senses, to the end it put forth nothings 
before it take counsel of the said senses, and of the under- 
standing and reason placed within the brain." 

The study of natural history the worthy tutor re- 
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commends, by referring to facts which have not 
come under the observation of modem naturalists. 
"At the hunting," he directs the instructor, "be 
telling him [the pupilj of the hare's nature, and how 
she conceiveth after the first young one another. How 
the hart eateth a serpent, and casteth his horns, 
and specially the left : also how the lions are taken in 
Lybia with firebrands^ and how such a courageous 
beast cannot endure to hear a cock crowing. Lastly, 
at fishing, he may hear how the remora: — a little fish — 
holds a great loaden ship from stirring ; and how the 
lamprey spawneth with the serpent, and how the cray- 
fish, by craftiness, eats up the oyster." '^ 

With respect to art. Master Cleland's notions are 
somewhat of the narrowest. The pupil may practice a 
little in chalk, charcoal, or with pen and ink, but is on 
no account to " foul his fingers with colours, as painters 
and hirelings do," oblivious of the fact that the very 
materials he recommends are quite as liable to soil the 
hands as those employed by the professional artists of 
whom he speaks so contemptuously. The scholar is at 
first to confine his delineations to giving the situation 
of a town, city, or any house, the course of a river, or 
the camp pf an army ; then to be permited to employ 
the compass, rule, and square, for obtaining the distance 
and dimensions of certain objects. This field-sketching 
with geometrical drawiilg, he considers, belongs to 
military discipline. To this he adds a modicum of 
architecture, which is confijied to a knowledge of 
« Cleland, p. 74. 
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certain terms, and a familiarity with the different 
orders. 

The books recommended for study are chiefly the 
classic authors then in most esteem among scholars, 
with a few French and Italian historians. Of English 
books, with the exception of Sir Philip Sidney's 
"Arcadia," he appears to entertain an indifferent 
opinion. Apparently he never heard of Francis Bacon, 
the first of cotemporary philosophers, whose " Ad- 
vancement of Learning " had been published but two 
years ; nor of William Shakspeare, the greatest poet of 
any age or country, then in the MI development of 
his genius. Of the department of literature to which 
the former contributed, he writes, " Good and learned 
men are not only otherwise employed, but also greatly 
discouraged. For when they set forth any notable 
book of divinity, humanity or any of the sciences, to 
help and benefit us and our posterity, it is in no request, 
except it be to stop mustard-pots, or wrap up grocers' 
ware in." ^ 

Works of imagination, especially poetry and plays, 
he denounces with more than Methodistical intolerance, 
stigmatising the houses of entertainment in which the 
masterpieces of the dramatic muse were first given to 
the public, as " the very sink oF the city ; " and as for 
Burbage and his associates, marvels greatly how they 
contrived to escape hanging or banishment. 

In amusing contrast. Master Cleland encourages 
dice and card-playing, and recommends the attainment 
»». Cleland, 153. 
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of sk31 in games of chance — but advises the player 
never to lose his temper with his money, and to be 
strictly honourable throughout the game. The cause 
of this inconsistency may be traced to the equivocal 
position of the actor at this period, and the favour 
shown at Court to professed gamblers. 

Prince Henry's conduct in these recreations was 
admirable. He employed a regular company of 
comedians, that often afforded him entertainment. ^* To 
other play or gaming," we know from competent 
authority, '^ he showed himself not much inclined ; yet 
would sometimes play at chess, at billiards, and at 
cards, but so very nobly and like himself, as plainly 
showed his use of it to be only for recreation, not for 
appetite of gain; for whether he won or lost, his 
countenance was ever the same ; and for the most part 
[there was] greater appearance of mirth on him when 
he lost than when he won." ^ 

The tutor offers some curious instructions vrith 
reference to the pupil's behaviour to the fairer sex. 
These take up an entire chapter, headed '^ A Remedy 
against Love," of which passion it is evident the good 
man entertained considerable apprehensions on behalf 
of that portion of the community for whose edification 
the work was written. He denounces the use of such 
artificial means of exciting the affections as " the laying 
of a wag-tail, or a wry-nec'fe, unto your heart," drugs, 
hot drinks, and enchanted rings. He adds, ^^ Beware 
likewise of these fearful superstitions, as to watch upon 

»* Sir Charles Comwallis — " Harleian Miscellany," 261. 
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St. John's evening, and the first Tuesday in the month 
of March ; to conjure the moon, to lie upon your back, 
having your ears stopped with laurel-leaves, and to fall 
asleep, not thinking of God, and such like foUies, all 
forged of the infernal Cyclops and Pluto's servants." 
He equally sets his face against hair-bracelets, halved 
rings, and letters written with blood, which he considers 
" bewitch the chaste minds of many noble youths." ^ He 
professes to have no particular objection to female 
society — ^indeed, goes so far as to acknowledge, " I ever 
accounted the conversation of honest dames the school 
of honour for a young gentleman;" nevertheless, he 
desires " a mediocrity " in the young gentleman's visits 
to ladies, and the greatest possible caution — "chiefly 
among those who are fair, of a comely, gracious, and 
alluring behaviour." Honest dames who happen to be 
reverse of this were, of course, less to be feared, and 
the stem law of mediocrity might be waived in their 
favour. Prince Henry appears to have followed this 
advice, for Sir Charles Comwallis says, that "myself 
being present at great feasts made in his house where- 
unto he invited the most beautiful and specious ladies 
of the court and city, could not discover by his beha- 
viour, his eyes, or his countenance any show of singular 
or special fancy to any."^ 

"» Cleland, p. 145. 

•• " Harleian Miscelkny," '262. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Phinaas Fett and Bishop Hall at Richmond — The PrincesB 
Elizabeth — ^Interest taken by the Prince in Naval AflEairs — 
Proposed Marriage of the Prince — His Popularity — Studies at 
Richmond — lions in the Tower — ^The Prince's Tournament. 

That most ingenious mechanic, Pett, knowing the 
Prince's predilections, took extraordinary pains over a 
model of a ship, which, haying completed in the most 
perfect way then attainable, with the usual decorations 
of carving and painting, he placed it in a glass frame 
with a curtain of crimson taffety, and submitted it to 
the inspection of the Lord Admiral. This great autho- 
rity in nautical affairs signified his approval, and ordered 
Pett to take it to Richmond and present it to his Royal 
EQghness^ which was done on the following day (Nov. 
11, 1607). The Prince, having heard of his arrival, 
sent him word to place the model in a chamber in 
" The Long Gallery ; '* but Pett found that there were 
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to be other spectators of his ingenuity besides the 
Prince and his household — for the King, having heard 
firom the Lord Admiral of the miniature vessel, tra- 
velled from Whitehall to Bichmond on the afternoon 
of the same day, expressly to behold it.*^ 

The interest shown by Prince Henry in naval affairs 
continued to increase ; and as few things gratified him 
more than narratives of discovery and adventure, men of 
enterprise sometimes strove to recommend themselves 
by forwarding their journals for his perusal. In this 
way he learnt the particulars of the first settlement of 
Virginia, in a communication dated June 22nd, 1607, 
written by Robert Tyndall,*® who was at this time in 
the service of the Virginia Company, established in the 
previous year, when an expedition, under the command 
of Captain Christopher Newport, had sailed from Eng- 
land, and in about fiye months reached Chesapeake 
Bay. Tyndall describes the discovery of James's Eiver, 
and the settlement of James Town, and accompanied 
his description with a chart of the country. He could 
not have remained here many years, as his name is on 
the establishment of the Prince, arranged in 1610, in 
the capacity of Gunner to his Royal Highness.*^ 

Prince Henry paid particular attention to, and evinced 
a -marked interest in, the discourses of several eminent 
divines of the Church of England. The Prince, having 
read the well-known work of Dr. Joseph Hall, at this 
period Rector of Halstead, Suffolk, "Meditations and 

»' Dr. Birch's " Life of Prince Henry," 96. 
*» Ibid. »• Ibid., 466. 
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Vows, Divine and Moral," expressed a desire to hear a 
sermon by the author. Of this the latter was made ac- 
quainted while on a visit to Sir Robert Drury, in Lon- 
don, and at once promised to preach at Bichmond on 
the following Sunday. The Prince, having listened with 
profound attention to the discourse, cordially expressed 
his admiration of it to the preacher, and requested to 
hear him again on the following Tuesday. The second 
sermon made even a greater impression than the first. 
His Highness included Dr. Hall among his chaplains, 
and subsequently showed such intense gratification in 
his quaint yet earnest eloquence, that he endeavoured 
to secure his continual residence in his establishment. 
But other preferment had been bestowed upon the 
Doctor, and he was reluctant to abandon the patron to 
whom he had been indebted for it:*^ possibly he pre- 
ferred the freedom and opportunities for study which 
his countjy living afforded, to the subjection and 
inquietude inseparable from a permanent station at 
Court, and therefore would only consent to a monthly 
service. The reverend gentleman lost nothing by this 
apparent independence. The Prince entertained the 
highest respect for his attainments as long as he lived, 
and would have advanced him as high in the Church 
as he subsequently rose,** had it been in his power. 
This is only one instance of his Royal Highnesses early 

*• " Some Specialities in the Life of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Nor- 
wich." See his " Remaining Works," 1660. 

*> Dr. Hall became Dean of Worcester, Bishop of Exeter, and 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich. 
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perception of merit — ^hls appreciation of it was equally 
remarkable, and was evinced by the regard he showed 
for clergymen who were earnest in their vocation, for 
scholarship devoid of pedantry, and ifor scientific attainr 
ments directed to a useful and inteUigent purpose. 

Prince Henry's correspondence with his sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth, was sometimes carried on in French, 
sometimes in English. Mrs. Everett Green has pre- 
served one of his communications in the former language, 
the brouillon of which exists among the Harleian MSS. 
The young gentleman mentioned by the writer appears 
to have been Lord Harrington's son, to whom the 
Prince was extremely partial, though the text implies 
that he was a stranger to the Prilicess, which could 
scarcely have been the case unless his father had rigidly 
excluded him from the parental roof while it sheltered 
his royal charge. He did do this subsequently, as is 
proved by a letter from Lord Harrington to the Earl 
of Salisbury.*^ This youth had been brought up with 
the Prince, had received the honour of knighthood, and 
was about to start for a continental tour. 

"June 80, 1607. 

" Beloved Madam — My misfortune being such that 
neither in one nor another occasion of the year can I 
find an opportunity of seeing you as I wish^ I am 
obliged to have recourse to my ordinary mode of greet- 
ing you on paper, which I do the more willingly as an 
opportunity offers by this young gentleman, who, being 
very agreeable to me by his behaviour, will, I hope, 
« State Papers— March 5, 1610-11. 
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please you also. 1 refer you to him to give you parti- 
cular information . of my health, studies, exercises, and 
the rest of my deportment. Desiring to grow in virtue 
for no object more than to resemble you, whom I love 
and honour as 

^* Your dear and affectionate brother, 

" To serve you, 

" Henry, 

" PriDce Henry to the Princess Elizabeth." ** 

In the summer of 1607 the ambassadors of the States- 
General of Holland were entertained by the Company 
of Merchant Tailors ; when, as a mark of extraordinary 
favour, they were seated at table next Prince Henry,** 
whose presence was regarded as the chief attraction in 
all popular entertainments. His Royal Highness was 
also in the habit of giving receptions or levees, that 
were attended by the most distinguished persons about 
the Court. He shared, however, as little as he could 
in the frivolous amusements then in fashion, and kept 
carefully aloof from all drinking bouts and gambling, 
both of which appear to have been in the highest fa- 
vour. Though he did not gamble he was obliged to 
lose his money. John Chamberlain writes, " On Twelfth 
Eve [1607-8] there was great golden play at Court — 
no gamester admitted that brought not 300/. at least. 
Montgomery played the King's money, and won him 
150/., which he had for his labour; the Lord Monteagle 

« "Princesses of England," v., 162. 

** Letter of John Chamberlain to Dndley Carleton, July 26. — 
" Court and Times of James I.," i., 71. 

VOL. II. R 
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lost the Queen 400Z. ; Sir Eobert Carey, for the Prince, 
300Z. ; the Earl of Salisbury, 300Z. ; the Lord Buck- 
hurst, 800Z., &c. ; so that I hear of no winners but the 
King and Sir Francis Wholley, who got about SOOZ.**^ 

This was during the great frost, when the Thames 
was entirely frozen over above Westminster, and a party 
of gay gallants, having warmed a cask of wine on the 
ice, obliged every passenger to stop and taste their 
welcome cheer. In February, the Prince was a spec- 
tator of a masque, written by Ben Jonson, on the 
occasion of the marriage of one of the Scottish courtiers, 
John Bamsay, Viscount Haddington, with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Bobert, Earl of Sussex. The most remark- 
able features in it, according to a creditable authority, 
were, " Venus, with her chariot drawn by swans, coming 
in a cloud to seek her son, who, with his companions 
Lusus, Bisus, and Janus, and four or five more wags, 
were dancing a matachine^ and acted it very antiquely 
before the Twelve Signs, who were the master masques, 
descended from the Zodiac, and played their parts more 
gravely, being very gracefiilly attired. The bride dined 
in state, accompanied by the Prince."** 

It can easily be imagined with what zest the Prince 
returned from these festivities to the quiet and freshness 
of his Bichmond retreat. ^ Moonlight walks along the 
banks of the silvery river, or, when the summer had 
advanced, a plunge into its clear waters, had, for his 
taste, much fairer attractions. At Court, quarrels were 

«• John Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton, Feb. 11, 1607-8. 
• Ibid. 
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frequent, and duels almost of daily occurrence. The 
Scots took advantage of their sovereign's partiality, 
by committing outrages, which an indignant poet of the 
time has thus particularized : — 

" They b^ our lands, our goods, our lives ; 
They switch our nobles— lie with our wives ; 
They pinch our gentry, and send for our benchers ; 
They stab our Serjeants, and pistol our fencers." " 

Among the disbursements for the Prince at the com- 
mencement of the year 1608, was a payment to John 
Norton of a hundred marks, for books, and the sum due 
to Robert Clayton, the Prince's apothecary, " for phi- 
sical or odoriferous things " for his use. On the 30th 
of March, the King presented him with a jewel that 
cost 3,200Z.*® He had been extremely liberal with such 
gifts, having, a few days before, presented one to Lord 
Haddington that cost SOOL ; and, at the same cost, a 
tablet set with diamonds, containing his likeness, to 
"Robert Carr, Grentleman of his Bedchamber."** In 
the last instance, it was the commencement of a course 
of lavish prodigality that attracted the attention of the 
entire Court. The King^ad previously presented to 
the Prince an embroidered saddle, that cost 4001. — ^at 
least, this was the charge of the Prince's embroiderer 
for making it, which remained unpaid in February, 
1609; and the Prince would not allow it to be used 
till it was paid for.^ 

*' Osbom, 762. 

** State Papers, xxxi. 

*» Ibid., March 22. 

•• Ibid., xliii. 61. 
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Dr. Hall prefixed to the first volume of his "Epistles," 
published in the year 1608, a dedication to the Prince, 
which he concludes with the prayer, " The God of 
Princes protect your person, perfect your graces, and 
give you as much favour in Heaven as you have honour 
on earth." But a more remarkable passage is the com- 
mencement of the fourth epistle of the first decade, 
which is addressed to the Prince's tutor : — 

" God hath called you," states this excellent divine, " to a 
great and happy charge — you have the custody of our com- 
mon treasure ; neither is there any service comparable to 
this of yours, whether w^ regard God or the world. Our 
labours, oft times bestowed upon many, scarce profit one ; 
yours, bestowed upon one, redounds to the profit of many 
millions. This is a summary way of obliging all the world 
to you.^^ I encourage you not in your care ; you have more 
comfort in the success of it than all worlds [I words] can 
give you. . The very substance of your pains would give an 
heart to him that hath none. I rather congratulate with 
you our common happiness, and the hopes of posterity in 
that royal and blessed issue. You have the best cause to 
6e the best witness of the rare forwardness of our gracious 
master, and I have seen enough to make me think / can never 
he enough thankful to God for him,^' 

Referring to the Prince's youth, in a subsequent 
passage, he, not less forcibly, says : — 

" Seldom ever those years have promised, seldom per- . 
formed so much." 

** Of laying all the world under obligation. 
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And then, as if foreboding evil from his own sources 
of knowledge, he exclaims : — 

" Only God keep two mischiefs ever from within the 
smoke of his Court — flattery and treachery. The iniquity of 
the times may make us fear these — not his inclination. How 
happy a service shall you do to this whole world of ours," 
adds the divine, " if you shall settle in that princely mind a 
true apprehension [idea] of himself, and shall teach him to 
take his own height aright [to entertain a true estimate of 
his position], and even from his childhood to hate a parasite 
as the worst traitor ; to break those false glasses that would 
present him with a face not his own ; to applaud plain truth, 
and bend his brows [frown] upon excessive praises. Thus 
affected, he may bid vice do her worst. Thus shall he strive 
with virtue, whether shall more honour each other [which 
shall more honour the other]. Thus sincere and solid glory 
shall everywhere follow and crown him. Thus when he 
hath but his due, he shall have so much that he shall scorn 
to borrow the false colours of adulation." ^^ 

To modem readers the good Bishop's quaintness 
sometimes makes his sense obscure ; but every word he 
employs proves him to have been in earnest, and that he 
as completely understood and appreciated the Prince, 
as the Prince understood and appreciated him. 

In the same year Dr. Hall published the second 
volume of his Epistles, also dedicated to the Prince, to 
whom he makes it evident his thoughts are devoted, by 
addressing one of them to " The Gentlemen of his 
Highness's Court," which includes " A description of a 
« Bishop Hall's " Epistles," First Decade. 
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good and faithful Courtier." A third volume was pub- 
lished in 161 1, with a similar dedication. 

Shipping continuing its attractions, his Boyal High« 
ness, on the 13th of August, 1608, paid a visit to the 
Royal Dock, at Woolwich, proceeding in his barge 
from Blackwall. His faithful servant, Phineas Pett, 
had provided an entertainment on board " The Royal 
Anne,*' which was decorated with flags ; and his High- 
ness was received on board not only with a flourish 
of trumpets, but with a discharge of thirty-one brass 
cannon, procured from the Tower to do honour to the 
heir-apparent. The Prince, though taken by surprise 
by so loud a welcome, was much gratified; and examined 
" The Royal Anne," as well as the docks, with great 
interest, that was much increased when he was led to 
the frame of a ship then on the stocks, intended for 
himself. He had the length of the keel measured, and 
showed such intense satisfaction in the work as com- 
pletely won the hearts of the shipwrights. Then he 
went into Pett's house, and partook of another portion 
of the " poor sea entertainment," to which he had been 
invited, that was far from realizing the modest appella- 
tion bestowed upon it. Having refreshed himself with 
fruit, sweetmeats, and choice wines, including Rhenish, 
white, sack, Greek, and claret, and given his hand to 
be kissed by the gentlewomen of the town, whom his 
hostess had honoured with an invitation, he proceeded 
to the platform where the cannon had been planted, and 
not only would see them charged and made ready for 
firing, but desired to stand by while they went off. 
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The earnest representations of Pett, of the possible 
danger of being too near at the moment of explosion, 
prevailed on the Prince to give up the idea for a posi- 
tion attended with less risk. The gunners having been 
placed in readiness, his Royal Highness stepped into his 
barge ; and, standing up while he was rowed to a safe 
distance, presently held up his handkerchief. The 
whole of the ordnance were then fired, and the Prince 
gazed on tlje bright flashes, and listened to the loud 
report, with a countenance that fully expressed his 
gratification. At this time his Royal Highness was a 
mere boy in years, but all his pleasures and favourite 
pursuits were surprisingly manly. 

On September 16th, 1608, Prince Henry was pre- 
sent at the christening of the second son of the Earl 
and Countess of Arundel, for whom he stood one of the 
godfathers (the Queen being godmother), and this cadet 
of the Howards had the honour of bearing the name of 
the Prince. 

As we have already stated, the King had turned his 
attention to the consideration of his son's marriage ; and, 
while the Prince was piu*suing his studies at Richmond, 
the Royal author of the ** Basilicon Doron " was intent 
upon finding him a wife. Although the English nation, 
ever since Queen Mary had taken a Spanish husband, 
had contracted a distaste to everything Spanish, which 
had not been lessened by the invasion of the Armada, the 
peaceful policy of James could only be secured by his 
son's union with a Spanish Princess. Sir Charles Com- 
wallis was at this time English Ambassador at the Court 
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of Madrid, and was instracted to use his best en- 
deavours to facilitate the proposed alliance. He not 
only did this, but opened communications with Prince 
Henry at Richmond, with the object of interesting his 
Highness in his proceedings, by writing entertaining 
accounts of the people and government of Spain. The 
Prince returned his acknowledgments in a latter dated 
May 24, 1609, that refers to. his principal object in 
the following terms : — " I must needs interpret unto 
the best your honest meaning in these studies and 
travailes you have bestowed for bringing an increase 
unto my fortune by such means whereof I myself have 
heretofore scarce ever thought." ^ He adds, as if to 
indicate the only matters in which he took any interest : 
— " I must particularly thank you for imparting unto 
me your observations of that state, whereof I will make 
the best use I may ; and since that is a study very well 
befitting me, and wherein I delight, 1 desire you to 
acquaint me farther in that kind as occasions shall be 
offered, that thereby the more you may deserve my 
readiness to acknowledge it." The hint was not thrown 
away. Sir Charles shortly afterwards returned to Eng- 
land, and entered the service of his correspondent in 
the honourable office of Treasurer. 

Among the MSS. at Hagley, Worcestershire, in the 
possession of Lord Lyttelton, is a letter from Meriel 
Littelton,*^ 1608, in reply to one from her aunt, Mrs. 

" Dr. Birch, Life, 169 ; Winwood, iii. 45. These two yersioDS 
of the Prince's letter differ materially. 
^* Daughter of Sir Thomas Bromley, ai^i wife of John Lyttelton, 
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Bameby, of Brockhampton^ Herefordshire,^ who had 
been urging her correspondent to employ her interest 
to obtain for her nephew a situation in the establish- 
ment of Prince Henry. She writes : — 

" I assure you things here stand not now in such terms as, 
happily, many imagine ; for I would have you, good aunt, 
assuredly believe that there is as much, if not more, difficulty 
to place gentlemen with the Prince, as with the King him- 
self. Young CornwalFs [Cornwallis] friends may brag of 
their building castles in the air, but I dare assure you they 
are far from having means to place him there. The sons of 
nobility, and of great desert, are already demayed [denied]. 
How, then, should such an obscure and unknown fellow 
have preferment. My brother's eldest son is as meet to 
attend him as any other of his sort, and before Cornwall for 
many respects, yet will not my brother open his mouth for 
him until the Prince be settled, and better hopes of prevail- 
ing [exist] than yet there are."^ 

Foreign scholars appear to have heard of Prince 
Henry's interest in literature, and more than one de- 
sired to acknowledge it publicly. An interesting work 

M.P. for Worcestershire in the preceding reign, condemned for 
being involved in the treason of Lord Essex, and sent to the Tower, 
where he died, after he had been preserved from the fate of his 
friend by the intercession of Sir Walter Raleigh. His lady, who sur- 
vived him twenty-eight years, obtained from James a removal of 
her husband's attainder, and the return of his estate. She was 
celebrated not less for her prudence than for her hospitality. 

** Katherine, wife of Thomas Barneby, a descendant of Thomas 
Bameby, of Ludlow, who was Treasurer to Edward IV., and was 
fllain at Towton. 

»• ** Gentleman's Magazine," December, 1856. 
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was sent to him, in the year 1608, by Marsan, a French 
Protestant, respecting the Church of France. It was 
forwarded to the Prince, to whom it had been dedicated, 
by Sir George Carew, the ambassador from James I., 
who mentions the eagerness of French authors to pub- 
lish their works under his Royal Highness's auspices.^^ 
A celebrated jurist of his time. Professor of Civil Law 
at Frankfort, published at ZwoU, in Overyssel, in 1608, 
a second part of Commentaries on the Pandects,** 
which he dedicated to his Royal Highness, and for- 
warded, through a friend, a copy with a letter dated 
11th April, 1609, in which he explained his reasons for 
selecting the Prince as his patron.*^ The Prince accept- 
ed the dedication with his usual affability. But a much 
more valuable present came to him a little later, that 
must have attracted a great deal more of his attention. 
This was a library of rare printed books and manu- 
scripts, collected by John, Lord Lumley, who died the 
very day the professor's letter was written. The King, 
at the suggestion of the Prince's tutor, caused it to be 
transferred to his Royal Highness's town mansion, for his 
especial use and gratification ; and many of the volumes 
soon afterwards, found their way to Richmond, where 
alone he could hope to find leisure for their proper ex- 
amination and perusal. Such leisure, however, other 
youths of his age would have called by a difiTerent 

" Dr. Birch's " Life of Prince Henry," 146. 
" P. Busii J. C. " Commentarii in Pandectus," part ii., 4to. 
" The original is preserved among the Harleian MSS. It is 
printed in Dr. Birch's " Life of Prince Henry," 158. 
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name, for it was never spent unprofitably. His mind 
or his body was in constant training — ^and whether re- 
tired to his chamber with his tutor, floating upon the 
quiet river, or rambling along its picturesque banks^ 
both were in process of active development.^ 

One who appears to have known him well says : — 

'^ He began to be judicious almost in every thing, drawing 
near to a majestic gravity ; to be a reverend and attentive 
hearer of sermons, to give commendation to the same ; to 
have boxes kept at bis three several standing houses, St. 
James's, Richmond, and Nonsuch, causing all those who 
did swear in his hearing to pay money to the same, which 
was duly after given to the poor.®' 

"He began now also to be of an excellent disposition, 
putting and asking of strange questions and suppositions, 
both of this and foreign states, desiring to know and be 
resolved almost of everything, whereby at length he attained 
to have a reasonable insight and judgment in state affairs. 
Now also delighting much to shoot in small and great field 
pieces — to level them to the white, and see them shoot 
off." 6« 

Abuses having been suspected in the management of 
the . navy, a commission of enquiry was appointed in 

•• Dr. Birch — Appendix — ** Life of Prince Henry," 467. In 
the same year was published and dedicated to the Prince 
Thomas Lydyat's " Emendatio Temporam," a work which was so 
appreciated by his Royal Highness, that he engaged the author to 
be his reader, chronographer, and cosmographer, and in the year 
1611 granted him a pension of 261, ISs. 4^d, 

•> MS. *' Prince Henrie— His Life, Death, and Funeralles," 14. 

« Ibid. 
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the year 1608 ; and among others implicated by accu- 
sations too hastily brought forward, were two of the 
Prince's servants most in his confidence, Phineas Pett 
and Captain Thomas Button, from whom he derived 
the greater part of his knowledge! of nautical affiurs. 
The Prince, convinced of their integrity, made the 
most strenuous efforts to procure justice for them : and 
the Lord High Admiral (Lord Nottingham) ; the Earl 
of Worcester (Master of the Horse) ; and the Earl of 
Suffolk (Lord Chamberlain), were appointed by the 
King to examine into the charges affecting the Royal 
shipwright. This new commission commenced its pro- 
ceedings at Woolwich, on the 28th of April, 1609; but, 
though the result was in Pett's favour, the King 
determined to hear the cause himself, and went to 
Woolwich with Prince Henry, attended by his 
Grovemor and the Professor of Geometry, of Gresham 
College (Henry Briggs) ; and his Royal Highness 
throughout the trial stood close to the accused, who 
was obliged to remain in the position of a criminal, 
whispering words of encouragement to allay his 
anxiety ; and when he was once more exonerated from 
all blame, he cried out angrily, ^' Where be now these 
perjured fellows, that dare thus to abuse his Majesty 
with these false informations ? Do they not worthily 
deserve hanging? " Then, raising Pett from his knees, 
the Prince expressed the warmest congratulations, 
openly assuring him not only of his countenance, but of 
a provision for himself and family.®' These cordial 
•» ^^ Arcbseologia.** 
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demonstrations being made in the presence of the 
King, show how earnest must have been his sympathy 
for the wronged; but the whole course of his pro* 
ceedings in this case, part of which is not detailed, 
display a courage, as well as a determination, to see 
justice done, very remarkable in a boy of fifteen ; for 
there is little doubt that the King had been forced by 
his son's earnest appeals, which he began to find it im- 
possible to resist, to assist personally in his servant's 
justification. . 

The open nature and generous disposition of Prince 
Henry having often been abused, and great incon- 
venience to hyn having been incurred by the number 
of persons who flocked to his Royal Highness at 
Bichmond, or wherever he happened to be staying, to 
endeaTOur to secure his influence for their own ad- 
vancement or profit, the politic Earl of Salisbury con- 
sidered that a remedy was demanded for the evil, and 
wrote to the Prince's tutor, apprising him that the 
King had given instructions on the subject, and that 
the Lords of the Privy-Council desired to make him 
acquainted " with some orders about suitors, which will 
ease the Prince of importunity, and yet afibrd some 
means to gratify." ^* Cecil concludes his communica- 
tion with the assertion, that no one could feel more 
devotion to the Prince than his father's beagle — an appel- 
lation James had bestowed upon him for certain canine 
characteristics that he possessed in an eminent 
degree. In a subsequent letter, the minister vouches 
•* Dr. Birch's " Life of Prince Henry," 135. 
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for the affection with which all the young ladies of 
London regarded the Prince, but in language we can- 
not .venture to transcribe.** 

Although the Prince had been knighted at his 
baptism, the fact was entirely overlooked, when it was 
ascertained that the ceremony conferred on the King^s 
son could bring the King a considerable addition to his 
impoverished exchequer. A commission was therefore 
issued, dated 10th May, 1609, for knighting his Royal 
Highness, which, in June, was followed by three more, 
for levying a tax on this pretext, in accordance with 
the statute of Edward III.^ The popularity of the 
Prince caused it to be cheerfully paid. It produced 
21,800/. «^ 

In the spring of this year Prince Henry was present 
at an entertainment, given by the Earl of Salisbury, at 
the opening of a kind of bazaar, or place of trade, in 
London, every vestige of which has disappeared. 

" Upon Tuesday, the tenth of April, this year, one thou- 
sand six hundred and nine, many of the upper shops being 
richly furnished with wares ; and the next day after that the 
King, Queen, and Prince, the Lady Elizabeth, and the Duke 
of York, with many great lords and chief ladies, came 
thither, and were there entertained with pleasant speeches, 
gifts, and ingenious beauties ; and then the King gave it a 
name, and called it Britain's Bourse/' ^ 

Among the young noblemen and gentlemen edu- 

« Birch, 138. 

•• Somere's "Tracts," ii., 870. 
•^ "Rymer. Foedera," xvi,, 680-2. 
^ • Stowe's " General Chronicle," 894. 
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cated with the Prince was John, son of John, 
created Baron Harrington of Exton, 21st July, 
1603 ; ^ to whom the education of the Princess 
Elizabeth was entrusted by James I. from her 
arrival in England.^® The son did honour to such 
parents — was highly accomplished, and proved himself 
in every way a proper associate for Prince Henry, for 
whom he entertained the warmest affection, which the 
Prince returned with equal fervour. He was created a 
Knight of the Bath on the 4th of January, 1604-5, and 
shortly afterwards went with his tutor to travel abroad. 
There existed a marked similarity in their moral 
and intellectual characters, that may account for their 
mutual affection. On Sir John leaving England, the 
Prince presented him with a ring.^* Some of the letters 
that passed between them have been printed by Dr. 
Birch, but we here insert one not to be found in the 
Doctor^ work, the most characteristic of them all : — 

•• " My son is now with Prince H«iry," writes Lord Harrington 
to his cousin, Sir Jolin, January 6th, 1^06, " from whom I hope 
he will gain great advantage from such towardly genius as he 
hath even at these years." , 

'• " Nugse Antiqu»." Selected from authentic remains, by the 
Rev. Henry Harrington, M.A., Queen's College, Oxon. 

" To this Sir John refers, in one of his letters written after his 
departure : — " Quod ad csetera attinet, dabo certe opera omni mea 
cura et industria, ut vestwe celsitudini sit nota omnis dierum et 
itinerum meorum ratio ; ssepius annulo figens oscula tanti vestri 
favoris, in quo omnes meas fortunas esse .positas judico, insigni 
quem in sinu meo noctes atque dies gero gessurusque sun. Dum 
spiriius hos reget artusJ'^ — Birch's " Life of Prince Henry," Appen- 
dix, 423. 
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"1609. 
"My Good Fellow, 

" I have here sent you certain matters of ancient sort, 
which I gained by search in a musty vellum book in my 
father's closet; and, as it hath great mention of your 
ancestry, I hope it will not meet your displeasure. It gave 
me some pains to read, and some to write also, but I have a 
pleasure in over-reaching difficult matters. When 1 see you 
— and let that be shortly — you will find me your better at 
tennis and pike. Good fellow, 

" I rest your Friend, 

" Henry. 

** Prince Henry to Sir John Harrington. 

" Note. — Your Latin epistle I much esteem, and will, at 
leisure, give answer to." ^^ 

This appears to have been written soon after Sir 
John Harrington's return from Germany and Italy, 
whence he had sent the Prince several communications. 
Their friendship continued as ardent as before their 
separation, and no doubt they resumed the games and 
manly exercises in which the Prince had, as he confi- 
dently states, improved in his absence. 

There was another Sir John Harrington with whom 
tlie Prince occasionally corresponded. He was the 
godson of Queen Elizabeth, who wrote very entertain- 
ing letters, and apparently could be equally amusing in 
conversation. He was cousin to Lord Harrington, and 
was the author of a translation of a portion of "Ariosto," 
of a humorous work called "The Metamorphosis of 

" " Nugfie AntiqusB," iii, 305. 
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Ajax," and of numberless epigrams and facetisB. Having 
heard the prophecy — 

•* Henry the Eighth pulled down Monks and their cells, 
Henry the Ninth pulled down Bishops and their bells." 

He wrote for the Prince, in the year 1608, "A Brief 
View of the Church of England" — biographical sketches 
of the Bishops who lived from the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It is printed in the first volume of " Nugae An- 
tiquae," which also contains a " Treatise on Play," by 
him, and his correspondence with the Prince and many 
of his distinguished contemporaries. He left numerous 
works in MS., both in prose and verse — among them 
an unfinished history of his own times.^^ Another 
member of this celebrated family was James Harring- 
ton, author of "Oceana," who was thus reproached for 
holding sentiments totally diflPerent from those main- 
tained by his kinsmen : — " Had Prince Henry had pre- 
sage of your boldness, he would not have chosen young 
Lord Harrington, your cousin, to tennis withal, and 
write Latin epistles to, in Germany. His virtue and 
godliness, his endowments and learning, would not have 
purchased such favours, had your future doings been 
foreseen." 

The Prince's interest in nautical affairs continued on 
the increase, and in December, 1609, he was present 

'' Rev. Henry Harringtcm, A.M. Prefatory Biography to 
"NugsB Antiquee," xi. Sir John Harrington died in 1612, aged 
61 ; and his son in February, 1613 ; the first Lord Harrington, 
of Exton, in the autumn of the same year, on his return from the 
Court of the Princess Palatine. 

VOL. II. S 
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with the King and Queen at the launch of a fine mer- 
chant ship, above 1200 tons, and of a pinnace intended 
for the East India trade. One of the wealthiest mer- 
chant-princes of the City of London, Sir Thomas Small, 
gave a handsome entertainment to the Royal party on 
this occasion in the state cabin of the Indiaman; 
the other guests were feasted on the half deck, every 
guest being allowed to take away a portion of the china 
service used on the occasion ; and the King, in acknow- 
ledgment of Sir Thomas's enterprise as much as his hos- 
pitality, with his own hand placed round his neck a gold 
chain and a medal.^* The King named the large vessel 
" The Trade's Increase," and the Prince christened the 
smaller one " The Peppercorn." Accompanied by the 
Queen, Prince Henry subsequently vdtnessed another 
launch ; but this was a ship of the Eoyal Navy, called 
after his Koyal Highness, "The Prince," and con- 
structed by his own shipwright, Phineas Pett. Both 
were exceedingly anxious for a successful launch — 
the Prince out of regard for a valued servant, and Pett 
to gratify his liberal patron. In an account which 
that able ship-builder has left of the ceremony, he 
says : — 

" The noble Prince himself, accompanied by the Lord- 
Admiral, was on the poop, where the great standing gilt-cnp 
was ready filled to name the good ship as soon as she were 
afloat, according to ancient custom and ceremony performed 
at such times, by drinking part of the wine, giving the ship 
her name, and then heaving the cup overboard.** ^* 

7* " Court and Times of James I.," i. 101. 
^* NichoU's " Progresses of James I." 
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The Prince, whatever respect he may have had for 
ancient custom, wisely thought that it would be a more 
sensible disposition of the cup to bestow it on the ship- 
wright. The vessel was christened by his Royal High- 
ness, but, to the mortification of the builder, and equally 
to the vexation of her sponsor, would not take the 
water. Like the colossal structure recently floated, 
she moved a little, and then stuck fast. " The Prince 
Royal," however, was much more easily persuaded to 
descend into her proper element than was " The Great 
Eastern," under similar difficulties; for at midnight, 
during a terrible storm, the Prince — ^whose anxiety for 
the interests of his attached servant had made him quit 
the palace at Greenwich, to which the Queen had re- 
turned, to see what could be done- — enjoyed the hap- 
piness of congratulating Pett on his entire success. 
She floated while his Royal Highness stood on the 
poop, and remained afloat^ braving the dangers of the 
seas, for many a good year afterwards. She was the 
largest ship then ever built in England — her keel being 
114 feet long, and the cross beam 44 feet. She carried 
64 guns, and was of 1400 tons burthen.^® 

The education of the Prince at Richmond was un- 
usually comprehensive ; for besides including the classics 
and the French and Italian languages, it embraced 
several branches of science. In mathematics and cos- 
mography, he was taught by Edward Wright,*^"^ the 
ablest mathematician of his day, who caused a sphere 

^® Stowe's " General Chronicle." 

^' Peacham's " Complete Gentleman," 4to, 1622, p. 57. 

S2 
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to be made that represented the motions of the 
principal planets, with which he instructed his Koyal 
Highness in astronomy.^® Fortification, architecture^ 
and gardening were among his favourite studies — 
indeed, no department of human knowledge was pre- 
sented to him, however abstruse, that he did not desire 
to add it to his acquirements, and, by steady application 
and constant questioning, he succeeded in mastering 
its difficulties. As his biographer avers : — " He loved 
and endeavoured to do somewhat of everything, and 
to be excellent in the most excellent." '^ In short, if 
his Koyal Highness wished to become an Adourable 
Crichton among Princes, he could not have laboured 
more earnestly in elevating both his heart and his 
intellect. 

The arms and armour the Prince had so much 
wanted when a boy, he more ardently desired to use as 
he approached manhood. The development of his body 
kept such even pace with that of his mind, that he pro- 
mised to be one of the finest men in the kingdom.. Con- 
stant exercise in manly sports had given him dexterity 
as well as agility ; but such merit did not satisfy his 
ambition. He had read narratives of chivalry, and had 
witnessed chivahic contests, and longed to clothe him* 
self in a suit of mail like the heroic princes of a former 
age, and strive for the honours of the tournament. 
He was never weary of hearing the achievements of 
those gallant predecessors of his title — the Black Prince 

'^ Sherburne's "Manilius." — ^Appendix, p. 86. 
'» Birch, " Life of Prince Henry," p. 389. 
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and Henry of Monmouth, to the latter of whom, in 
countenance and person, he is said to have borne a 
marked resemblance. In his moral nature, however, 
he was much more like the other ; for^ in the centre of 
a dissolute and frivolous Court, he continued to main- 
tain the serious, earnest, and truthful nature that had 
distinguished him from boyhood. 

The affection which Prince Henry had shown for his 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth, hitherto maintained by 
correspondence and occasional interviews, was, in the 
year 1609-10, much increased by the residence of the 
Princess, sometimes at Hampton Court, sometimes at 
Whitehall, and sometimes at Kew. They communi- 
cated with each other frequently, interchanged presents ; 
ahd while residing within a couple of miles of each 
other, were permitted to meet in the day, and part 
at night. These visits, however, appear to have been 
discountenanced ; though Lord Harrington, in a letter 
to Mr. Newton, says : — " I wish with all my heart that 
his Highness might see her Grace every day, to increase 
the comfort they receive in each other's company ;" and 
adds, '' I will be ready to further all occasions that may 
draw them together." ®® 

They were permitted to ride with each other; and as 
both were fond of equitation, they enjoyed many a plea- 
sant canter through the green lanes between Richmond 
and Kew, and*probably associated in the pleasures of 
hawking and hunting in the parks and meadows. ^^ As 
for the Lady Elizabeth, his sister," we are informed by 

w> Lanfidowne MS., xc. — ^Art. 77 ; Green's " Princesses," ▼. 166. 
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a contemporary, " he loved her always so dearly that 
he desired to see her always by him. And^ at least 
they did visit each other once in two days, if time 
and occasion had served, and that they had been any- 
thing near together. Otherwise he did send often to 
enquire of her health, with divers infallible signs and 
tokens of his great love and affection." ^^ 

In this year Prince Henry was taken to see a sport 
of which King James was extremely fond — ^the fight- 
ing of wild beasts. It should be borne in mind that 
bear-baiting, bull-baiting, and cock-fighting were royal 
pastimes, quite as much patronized in those days as 
the opera is now. Stowe has given more than one de- 
scription of such sports. We quote the following : — 

''The 23rd of June, the King, Queen, and Prince, 
the Lady Elizabeth, and the Duke of York, with 
divers great lords and many others, came to the Tower 
to see a trial of the lion's single valour against a great 
fierce bear which had killed a child that was negligently 
left in the bear-house. This fierce bear was brought 
into the open yard behind the lion's den, which was 
the place for fight ; then was the great lion put forth ; who 
gazed awhile, but never offered to assault or approach the 
bear. Then were two mastiff dogs put in, who passed by 
the bear and boldly seized upon the lion. Then was a 
stallion put into the same yard, who suddenly scented and 
saw both the bear and lion, and very heedlessly grazed in 
the midst of the yard between them both ; and then were 

" " True Picture and Relation of Prince Henry." By W. H.» 
1634, p. 4. 
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five dogs put in, the most whereof at the first seized upon 
the lion, but they suddenly left him and seized upon the 
horse, and had worried him to death, but that three 
stout bearwards, even as the Eang wished, came boldly in, 
and rescued the horse by taking off the dogs, one by one, 
whilst the lion and bear stared upon them, and so went 
forth with their dogs. Then was that lion suffered to go 
into his den, which he endeavoured to have done long 
before, and there were divers other lions put into that place 
one after another, but they showed no more sport and 
valour than the first, and every one of them, so soon as 
they espied the trap-doors open, ran hastily into their dens. 
Then lastly they were put together, the two young lusty 
lions which were bred in that yard, and were now grown 
great. These at first began to march proudly towards the 
bear, which the bear perceiving came hastily out of a 
corner to meet them, and suddenly offers to fight with the 
lion, but both lion and lionesss slipped by up and down, and 
fearfully fied from the bear : and so these, like the former 
lions, not willing to endure any fight, sought the next way 
to their^den. And the fifth of July, according to the King's 
commandment, this bear was baited to death upon a stage, 
and to the mother of the murdered child was given twenty 
pounds out of part of that money which the people gave to 
see the bear killed." ®* 

The King of beasts on this occasion evidently did 
not maintain his reputation for courage, but it may be 
said that a long course of imprisonment in a narrow 
den had made him less fierce than he is in a state of 

« " (yenend Chronicle of England," 894. 
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nature, tfaough even then hei does not always play thd 
lion's part with credit. 

Prince Henry's desire to share in the chivalrous 
combats of the time could no longer be denied, he 
being now a well-grown youth, accustomed to armour, 
a fearless rider, and familiar with all knightly wea- 
pons. The assumption of a particular name being one 
of the romantic features in this game of war, the 
Prince assumed that of MeliadeSj an anagram from the 
title Miles a Deo, 

At this particular Christmas he determined to make 
his chivalrous dSbut^ and left his retirement at Rich- 
mond for that purpose. The scene is thus de- 
scribed : — 

'' His Highness, not only for his own recreation, but also 
that the world might know what a brave prince they were 
likely to enjoy, under the name of Meliades, Lord of the 
Isles (an ancient title due to the first-born of Scotland), did 
in his name, by some appointed for the same purpose 
strangely attired, accompanied with drums and trumpets, in 
the chamber of Presence before the King and Queen, and in 
presence of the whole Court, deliver a challenge to all the 
Knights of Great Britain in two speeches, the relation 
whereof were out of purpose. But the same was that Me- 
liades, their noble master, boiling with an earnest desire to 
try the valour of his younger years in foreign Countries, and 
to know where worth and valour triumphed most, had sent 
them abroad to espy the same, who, after their long travel 
in all countries and return, shewing how nowhere in any 
continent, save in the fortunate isle of Great Britain, they 
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had found his wishes, -with ministering matter of exceeding 
joy, to their young Meliades, who, as they said, could 
lineally derive his pedigree from the famous knight of this 
isle, was the cause that he had now sent to present the 
first fruits of his chivalry at his Majesty's feet. Thereafter 
turning with a short speech to her Majesty, next to the 
earls, lords, and knights, excusing their lord in this their 
short and sudden warning; lastly to the ladies. They, 
after humble delivery of their cartel concerning time, place, 
conditions, number of weapons, and assailants, took their 
leave, departing solemnly as they entered." ®^ 

The excitement in the Court produced by this de- 
claration is described as excessive. The narration 
continues : — 

" Now began everywhere preparation to be made for 
this great fight ; and happy did he think himself who should 
be admitted as a defendant, much more assailant. At last 
to encounter his Highness with his six assailants, fifty-eight 
defendants, consisting of earls, barons, knights, and esquires, 
were appointed and chosen, eight defendants to one assail- 
ant, every assailant being to fight by turns, eight several 
times, fighting every time with push of pike and sword, 
twelve strokes at a time — after which, the bar for separa- 
tion was to be let down until a fresh onset." 

There appears to be some miscalculation in this 
account. The Prince and his six associates in arms 
were seven, and if each was to contend with eight op- 
ponents, the number of the latter must of course have 

•• MS. " Prince Henrie— his Life, Death, and Funeralles," 
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been fifty-six. The Prince had for some time been in 
active training for taking a part in the proposed combat, 
under Sir Bichard Preston, who was considered one of 
the most accomplished knights of his time;^ and the 
great banqueting-house or chamber in the royal palace 
at Whitehall was fitted up with pavilions at each end, 
for the two parties of challengers, and other required 
arrangements for a tournament. These structures 
were designed by Inigo Jones. At the upper end of 
this magnificent apartment a throne was erected for the 
King, who was to preside on the occasion. The 
Prince's pavilion contained only himself, the Duke of 
Lennox, the Earls of Arundel and Southampton, Lord . 
Hay, Sir Thomas Somerset, and Sir Sichard Preston ; 
while those who had responded to the cartel numbered 
fifty-six, eight times as many — ^not quite a fair arrange- 
ment, under ordinary circumstances. The two parties 
having paraded before the King and Queen, the 
Princess Elizabeth, the ambassadors from Spain and 
Venice, and the rest of the distinguished company, 
exhibited their armour and cognizances, atid repeated 
speeches which Ben Jonson had written for their 
delivery. 

We learn, from a document printed among the papers 
of the Harrington family, the regulations respecting 
the manner of obtaining the prizes which the victors in 
these encounters were to receive. It was given to him 
who broke most spears in the proper way, who hit three 
times in the sight of the helm, who met his opponent 
•* Subsequently created Baron Dingwall. 
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coronal to coronal, or who bore him down with a stroke 
of his spear; it was lost hj one of the combatants 
striking his opponent's horse, by his striking him when 
he had turned his back, or had lost his spear, by his 
hitting the toile three times, and by getting unhelmeted, 
except by the fall of his horse. As to the lawful way 
of breaking spears, one was allowed for breaking a 
spear between the saddle and the coronal — two above 
the coronal — and three for striking down his adversary, 
throwing him out of his saddle, or breaking his spear 
coronal to coronal. It was not lawful to break a spear 
on the saddle, and he who hit the toile once was dis- 
allowed for two, and twice for three, and if he broke a 
spear within, a foot of the coronal, it was not to be 
counted. The prize was to be given to one who bore 
his adversary out of the saddle, or overthrew horse and 
man, before he who struck coronal to coronal twice ; and 
he who struck in the way last mentioned twice, was to 
be preferred to him who struck the sight three times, 
and the latter before him who broke most spears ; but 
he who remained behind longest in the field, who 
had run fairest the course, had given the greatest 
number of strokes, and had helped himself best with 
his spear, was to have the prize before all. At tourney 
there may be two blows at the passage, and ten or 
more at the meeting, but all griping, shocks, and foul 
play, were forbidden ; also a stroke with a pike below 
the girdle, or under the barrier, a closed gauntlet, or 
the sword fastened to the hand, lost the prize; as 
well as the fall of the sword out of the hand, and the 
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resting the hands when fighting on the barriers, and 
omitting to show the sword to the judges before the 
combat.** 

During this tournament the Prince, as had been ar- 
ranged, had to contend with eight combatants, with whom 
he exchanged thirty-two pushes of the spear, and three 
hundred and sixty sword-strokes ; and not having fully 
attained his sixteenth year, his gallantry and dexterity 
won him universal admiration,®® It appears that the com- 
bat began at ten o'clock on the Saturday night, and did 
not terminate till three on the following morning ; after 
which in the afternoon of the same day the Prince, 
accompanied by his associates in arms and retinue, 
conducted the King, and the fifty^six noblemen and 
gentlemen who had accepted his challenge, in a grand 
procession to his town mansion, where a supper had 
been prepared, on a table 120 feet in length. This 
did not end till ten o'clock, after which the party were 
entertained by a play, probably by the Prince's com- 
pany; and then sat down to another banquet in the 
gallery, and this did net conclude till three o'clock on 
Monday morning. 

Some of the company, in a scramble for the good 
things after the Prince's departure, overturned the 
principal table, and made away with everything upon it. 

The Prince's popularity had undergone a severe 
trial during the levying of the tax, in aid of his being 
made a knight. This impost, however, appears to have 

•» " NugflB AntiqiiflB," iii. 234. 

»• Stowe'fl " General Chronicle," 896. 
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been paid oheerfiolly in most of the counties, while in 
Huntingdonshire it was said, " The young Prince shall 
command all they have in the world." ®^ 

The expense of his Christmas entertainment appears 
to have been considerable, for the banquet cost 
673/. 35. 9c?.; and the pearls, silk, and other necesr 
saries for the barriers, 1986/. 95. Id}^ The personal 
expenses of the Prince were soon afterwards much 
increased by the residence with him of the young Duke 
of Brunswick, to defray which, on the 17th of May, Sir 
David Murray received 1000/.®® 

On the 20th of April the Prince accompanied the 
young Duke of Brunswick, the Duke of Lennox, the 
Earl of Arundel, and other noblemen and gentlemen, to 
the Tower menagerie, to behold a private perfoitnance, 
in which " the great lion " in the royal collection was 
baited by dogs. At first Leo had evidently no desire 
for hostilities, but this was so far from being the case 
with his antagonists, that they first began to fight with 
each other. The appearance of a noble enemy at once 
attracted them, and they all flew at his head, which so 
excited his rage that he lost little time in commencing 
reprisals. He furiously bit several dogs by the head 
and throat, holding their heads and necks in his mouth, 
as a cat holds a rat, and with his claws he tore their 
' flesh extremely ; all which notwithstanding, many of 
them would not let go their holds until they were 

^' State Papers, xlv., 4. 
" Ibid., Hi., 57, 63. 
»» Ibid., Hv., 64. 
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utterly spoiled.^ The poor beast showed what was 
then considered much sport, and was fearf oily mangled 
by some of the dogs, whose courage no amount of 
punishment could in the slightest degree diminish ; but 
as soon as an opportunity offered he gladly sought the 
shelter of his den. 

•• Stowe'B " General Chronicle," 895. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Prince Henry's Departnre from Richmond to be created Prince of 
Wales — Establishment of his Household — Wa Revenues — 
Domestic Arrangements — ^Expenditure— The Prince at Tourna- 
ments — Ben Jonson's Eulogies — Sir Robert Shirley — Coryat — 
Equestrian Academy. 

Prince Henry now began to urge the King respect- 
ing his investiture of the titles belonging to him as 
heir-apparent of the English throne ; and as no suffi- 
cient excuse could be found for further delaying this • 
necessary ceremony, Parliament having been consulted, 
the King named a day when it should take place. The 
younger brother of the Prince had been created 
Duke of York in 1604. 

In a beautiful summer morning on the last day in May, 
in the year 1610, the palace at Kichmond must have 
been thronged with nobility and gentry, anxious to show 
their loyalty and affectionate regard for their amiable 
Prince on this auspicious occasion; while zealous 
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X 

citizens and country people, many of whom had jour- 
neyed by land or water considerable distances, lined the 
river banks.^1 The Thames was gay with barges and 
boats^ the serving-men in new liveries and badges, and 
their masters in their richest apparel ; while ^ few City 
apprentices who had come so far, as well as some pros- 
perous tradesmen, and thriving farmers, had donned 
their holiday suits. Amid tumultuous waving and 
cheering, let us imagine the graceful youth, courteously 
acknowledging these evidences of his popularity, as he 
stepped into his state-barge, that had been splendidly 
decorated for the occasion, and carried his princely 
banner; and as the rowers in their new state liveries 
plied their oars, the other barges and boats, decked 
with banners and streamers of the brightest hues, made 
a start in the same direction. Unwearied pedestrians 
rushed along the banks, shouting their good wishes, 
while horsemen left their more elevated position in the 

•1 " His Highneese accompanied (tesides the ordinary traine of 
his household), with divers young lords and gentlemen of speciall 
marke, departed from his house of S. James towards Eichmond, 
where being come towards evening, he supped and reposed him- 
self for that night ; next morning being Thursday, about nine of 
the clock, he tooke water to retume againe to Londcm, attended 
only with some few barges of his owne followers, and such noble- 
men and others as accompanied him thither the day before. Pass- 
ing softly down the streame he was severally encountered by divers 
lords, which came to meet him on the way ; the Thames began 
soone to flote with botes and barges, hasting from all parts to 
meete him, and the shores, on eyther side, where conveniency of 
place would give way to their desires, swarmed with multitudes of 
people, which stood wayting with greedy eyes to beholde his trium- 
phant passage." — Somers^s Tracts, ii., 184. 
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rear, and galloped towards Kew or Isleworth, to obtain 
another view of the procession as it proceeded on its 
course. The state of the tide detained his Royal High- 
ness .nt Barn Elms, where a banquet had been pre- 
pared for him. The procession increased, and the 
crowd became more dense as it approached Chelsea, 
where it arrived about four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Here more of the nobility and all the City companies 
were assembled, and the pageant was made more strik- 
ing by the addition of Neptune riding on a dolphin, 
with Amphithrite on a whale. 

At a short distance from Westminster, where the 
Prince took leave of the Lord Mayor and his marine 
deities, the scene became more animated and pictur- 
esque. The officers of the King's household now swelled 
the procession, as the royal cortege entered the mul- 
titudinous throngs that crowded every kind of craft, 
and the buildings that lined the now no longer ^^ silent 
highway." In the privy gallery at Westminster the 
King and Queen, with their other children, waited 
to witness their son's landing at the Queen's Bridge, 
whence his Royal Highness, delighted with his voyage, 
passed to the Privy-Chamber. He was received at the 
gate, in the hall, in the great chamber, and in the 
presence-chamber, by the great officers of the Court.^^ 

To behold this interesting pageant may have come 
John Taylor, who now, some years after his appren- 
ticeship to a waterman must have expired, pursued the 
occupation of one, sometimes for pleasure, sometimes for 
« Stowe's " General Chronicle," 890. 

VOL. n. T 
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profit, and had already become known for rhyming as well 
as for rowing. He wrote copiously both in prose and 
in verse, but we have reason to believe was far more 
skilful with the oar than with the pen. Possibly, tak- 
ing boat from the Tower where he long held a 
situation^ he may have called at Bankside for Shak- 
speare, who long before this had attracted the notice of 
the Court; for in 1604, "Measure for Measure" was acted 
at Whitehall, eight of his plays the following year ; 
"Lear" in 1607, and "Troilus and Cressida" a little later. 
The company to which he belonged were the King's 
players, and Prince Henry had frequently seen them 
perform. The "Tempest" and the "Winter^s Tale" 
were both acted at Whitehall in the following year. Thus 
encouraged, if from no other cause, the illustrious 
dramatist would have felt a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of the popular Prince at Richmond. With Shak- 
speare probably came Richard Burbage and Laurence 
Fletcher, " his fellows " in the proprietorship of the 
Blackf riars. It is not at all unlikely that they took up 
Ben Jonson, who then wrote for " the Globe," at the 
Bankside,^^ and Edward AUeyn,^* whose company at 
" The Fortune " were styled " the Prince's players ; " 
and then, with such pleasant discussions as made " The 
Mermaid " famous for wit-combats, they may have be- 
guiled their way along the river. The party no doubt 
were heartily welcomed by the company of comedians 

•■ He published his Works in 1616, and was appointed Poet- 
Laureate three years later. 

»* He held the patent office of " Master of the King's Games of 
Bears, Bulls, and Dogs,'' and from the profits commenced build- 
ing Dulwich College in 1613. 
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in the employment of his Eoyal Highness, and must 
have much enjoyed the spectacle of the Prince's trium- 
phant progress. 

Some of the ceremonies that followed, were very 
curious. Stowe describes them most minutely; and 
from his Chronicle we quote the following passage^ de- 
scribing the ablutions of the twenty-five Eoiights of the 
Bath at Durham House, on the afternoon preceding the 
installation of the Prince : — 

** They proceeded from the great chamber round about 
the ball, not in any robes or habits that night, but in 
their ordinary apparel, the heralds going before with their 
coats upon their arms ; and then entered the chapel of the 
said house, and there every knight took his seat, the chiefest 
first, with solemn reverence placed, and then heard Divine 
service ; which being ended, they returned directly forth of 
the chapel to the chamber were they supped, sitting all on one 
side, and attended by gentlemen -ushers and the King's 
guard, every knight's escutcheon being placed over his head 
as he sat that night at supper. And after supper they with- 
drew themselves into the next room, where all their baths 
were prepared, everyone having his several tub lined with 
tin, and without with white linen cloth, and covered on the 
top with red say, and a ticket of every man's name set 
upon his tub very orderly. And when they were bathed, 
there were beds set up in the room where they had supped, 
for every man, viz. — a pallet with a canopy, with an es- 
cutcheon of his arms placed there as he sat at supper."^ 

w " General Chronicle of England," 890. See also " The Order 
and Solemnity of the Creation of the High and Mighty Prince 
Henry."— /SoTO€r«'« Tracts, ii., 183. 

t2 
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The chronicler adds, that on the following morning, 
about seyen o'clock, they were all ready in their " her- 
metical wards ;" each knight in his grey gown, with a 
russet silk girdle from which hung a handkerchief, 
wearing a linen cloth upon his head, and upon that his 
hood of grey corresponding with his gown — and a pair 
of cloth stockings, soled with white leather, called 
cashambles; and being thus apparelled, they went 
forward — the youngest knights marching first round 
the hall, as they had done the night before — ^the King's 
musicians with their wind instruments, and the heralds 
invested with their coats of arms, going before. They 
proceeded to their stalls in the chapel, and, after hearing 
Divine service, each two knights took an oath before 
the altar, administered by the Commissioners in the 
presence of Clarencieux and Norroy. They then retired 
to a banquet of wine and delicate sweetmeats; and, 
having sufficiently refreshed themselves, proceeded to 
the chamber where they had bathed, put off their 
" hermetical habits," and arrayed themselves in surcoats 
of crimson taffety, lined with white sarsnet, with a robe 
of the same material, having cardowes and tassels of 
white silk, with yrhite leather gloves, hats, boots, and 
feathers. In this array they mounted their horses, and 
rode in procession from Durham House to Court ; they 
walked into the Presence-Chamber, where they were 
knighted by the King, with all the customary cere- 
monies ; and then rode back to a banquet, which they left 
entirely to their esquires ; they subsequently proceeded 
again to Court, and in the Chapel Royal offered their 
swords at the altar^ which each redeemed with an angel 
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of gold. After the service, a new of&cial made his 
appearance at the chapel door — the King's master-cook, 
^* with his white apron and sleeves, and chopping-knife 
in his hand," who challenged the spurs of the knights ; 
and each pair were ransomed by a noble. The cavalcade 
then went back to Durham House. 

At eight o'clock the next morning the knights as- 
sembled in the Queen's closet, where they dressed 
themselves in long robes of purple satin, lined with 
white taffety, without any cardowes, but with a hood 
about their necks like that of a bachelor of laws; and were 
then in readiness to attend the Prince. They ought to 
have preceded his Eoyal Highness in a barge, but he 
had gone in the King's barge, and they had been left 
behind. They were, however, sent for ; and on landing 
at Westminster, were met at the entrance to the hall 
by the heralds, who conveyed them to the door of the 
Court of Wards, where the Prince waited.^ 

" The Court of Requests," writes Dudley Carleton to 
Sir Thomas Edmondes, "is dressed up and furnished 
for the place of solemnity, and the Lower House have 
scaffolds for them. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
will be allowed entrance; and of others, besides the 
Upper House, we hear of none shall be admitted : yet 
the Ambassadors make some influence to be present at 
it ; but the competition for place betwixt the greatest 
is thought shall serve for excuse to the rest." 

The creation did not take place tiU the 4th of June. 
Notwithstanding the pretext of economy, it appears 
•• Stowe's " General Chronicle," 901. 
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to have excited the greatest possible interest among 
high and low, and to have been performed with a 
splendour almost equal to a coronation. The Ambas- 
sadors took care to be present, with the exception of 
the representative of France ; he excused himself, being 
in mourning for Henri Quatre, who had been assassi- 
nated by Eavaillac, on the 4th of May, old style. The 
Duke of Brunswick, however, appeared ; and such an 
assemblage of rank and wealth as had rarely been ex- 
ceeded. The ladies of the Court, and the stately dames of 
the city, displayed the newest and richest fashions, and 
the most costly jewellery. All being in their places, the 
King entered, crowned and robed — his train borne by 
Lord Cranboume, son of the Earl of Salisbury, and 
Lord Burghley, son of the Earl of Exeter, and seated 
himself on a raised throne. Then entered, at the other 
end of the hall, preceded by trumpets, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Earl Marshal, twenty-three Knights 
of the Bath in the costume of their order, and Grarter 
King-at-arms, bearing the letters patent of the Prince's 
creation,^ the Earl of Sussex bearing his robes of purple 
velvet, the Earl of Huntingdon his train, the Earl of 
Cumberland his sword, the Earl of Rutland the ring, 
the Earl of Derby the golden rod, and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury the cap and crown of investiture. Then 
entered Prince Henry in a close-fitting coat of purple 
velvet, trimmed with fur, supported by the Earls of 
Nottingham and Northampton ; and having reached the 
highest step of the throne, there knelt, while his patent 
^ Rymer., xvi , 688. 
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was being read, and he was Invested with the robes, 
sword, and regalia. The latter, with the patent, were 
presented to him by the King, who took the Prince 
of Wales by the hand, kissed him, and made him sit 
next him on the throne, while the act was read that 
legalized his title. After which the Court returned to 
Whitehall, where the Prince presided at a banquet, 
that was served with royal state. 

"The tilting, masquing, and fireworks followed," 
writes an eye-witness, " and all this with the greatest 
bravery that ever I saw in this or any other Court." 

The next day was devoted to the performance of a 
masque and anti-masque, in which twelve of the youngest 
daughters of the nobility, of very tender years, figured 
in a dance, with the Duke of York, then ten years 
of age; this ended with a banquet. The third day 
was set apart for a grand tournament in the tilt-yard, 
in which the principal nobility rivalled each other as 
much by the splendour of their armour, as by their 
equestrian dexterity and the use of their weapons. It 
was considered the most costly spectacle that had 
been witnessed since the death of Elizabeth ; and the 
trophies, banners, embroidered caparisons, rich armour, 
and jewelled decorations, must have produced a gor- 
geous eflFect. The Lord Walden distinguished himself 
most by his skill, and the Earl of Pembroke by his mag- 
nificence, having worn two suits of peach-coloured vel- 
vet, powdered with pearls.®® The Prince, doubtless but 

^ " A Relation of the Formalities and Shows made at the Crea- 
tion of Henry, Prince of Wales." 
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Kttle to his satisfaction, was, like the King, a spectator 
only, during the tilting. In the evening, his Royal 
Highness was entertained with a naval triumph on the 
river, where ships and castles were made to keep up a 
lively imitation of a bombardment and assault, which 
ended with a grand discharge of fireworks from both, 
that lasted an hour, without doing the slightest damage 
to the immense crowds in boats and barges and on the 
river banks, that had been delighted spectators of the 
wondrous spectacle.^ 

The solemnity of the Prince's creation was one of 
the most popular pageants that had been presented 
before the population of London and its vicinity for a 
long period. Two descriptions of it were published 
shortly afterwards,^ that must have been in much 
request, for copies of them have long been rare. 

The masque for this great event, " Tethys' Festival, 
or the Queen's Wake," was written not by Ben Jonson, 
but by Samuel Daniel. The ladies of the Court per- 
sonified the rivers of England, the Princess Elizabeth 
appeared as the Thames, eight noblemen were dressed 
as Tritons, Prince Charles as a Zephyr, and the Queen 

~ Stowe's "Annales," 991. 

* " The order and solemnitie of the creation of Prince Henrie, 
as it was celebrated in the Parliament-house, on Monday, the 
fourth of June last past. Printed at Britain^s Bourse, for John 
Budge, 1610, 4to." " London's Love to the Royal Prince Henrie, 
meeting him on the River Thames, at his returne from Richmonde, 
with a worthie fleete of her citizens, on Monday, the last day of 
May, 1610, with a brief report of the water-fight and fire-works, 
1610, London, 4to." 
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took the part of Tethys, the Queen of Rivers. As a 
long description of this composition has lately been 
published,^ there is no necessity to add anything here, 
but the fact that the Prince received in the course of 
the entertainment from the Queen, by the hand of his 
younger brother, a scarf her Majesty had worked for 
him, and a sword, studded with precious stones, valued 
at 4,000Z. In extravagance of dress nothing had been 
seen like it, " Embroidered suits were so common," 
reports a chronicler of these gay doings, " as the richest 
lace which was to be gotten, seemed but a mean grace 
to the wearer."* Another tells us, "There were 
divers earls, barons, and others, being in rich and 
glorious armour, and having costly caparisons, wondrous 
curiously embroidered with pearl, gold, and silver; the 
like rich habiliments for horses were never seen 
before."^ 

In a description of the properties of his masque, the 
poet says, " The Duke of York presented [repre- 
sented] Zepliirus, in a short robe of green satin, em- 
broidered with golden flowers, with a round wing made 
of lawns or wires, and hung dovm in labels [lai)pel8?]. 
Behind his shoulders two silver wings ; on his head a 
garland of flowers, consisting of all colours ; and on one 
arm, which was out bare, he wore a bracelet of gold, 

« Strickland's " Queens of England," v., 137. See also Green's 
" Princesses," v., 170 ; Somers's " Tracts," ii., 391 ; and Nichors 
** Progresses," ii., 348. 

• Winwood's " Memorials," iii., 181. 

* Stowe's ^^Annales," 991. In this edition the paging leaps 
from 901 to 991. 
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set with rich stones," * The eight little Naiades wore 
light robes, adorned with flowers, " their hair hanging 
down, and waving with garlands of water-ornaments 
on their heads; and the Tritons had skin coats of 
watchet [light blue] taffeta [lightened with silver], to 
show the muscles of their bodies. From the waist 
almost to the knee were fins of silver in the manner of 
fishes; a mantle of sea-green, laced and. fringed with 
gold, tied with a knot upon one shoulder^ and,' falling 
down in folds behind, was fastened to the contrary 
side ; on their heads garlands of sedge, with trumpets 
of writhen shells in their hands, buskins of sea-green 
laid with silver lace.'* 

Some of the poetry was as pretty as the dresses — 
indeed the idea of the masque is graceful, and Daniel 
appears to have done his best to produce an entertain- 
ment worthy of the occasion. 

When the excitement of the scene was over, the 
Prince of Wales gladly returned to his Eichmond 
home. 

A religious work was dedicated to the Prince by the 
Dean of Winchester, in which the latter entered into 
a controversy with Father Parsons, who had advocated 
the lawfulness of equivocation ; but this famous Jesuit 
having died before the publication of the Dean's argu- 
ment, he was not likely to have profited by it. It is evi- 
dent that Dr. Morton did not lose his labour ; for, subse- 
quently, he was promoted to fill successively three dif- 
ferent episcopates — Chester, then Lichfield, and finally 
• Somers's " Tracts," ii., 193. 
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Durham. His "Encounter against Father Parsons" 
was published, in quarto, in 1610.^ In the follow- 
ing year a learned pedagogue, Thomas Farnaby, 
dedicated to his Eoyal Highness his edition of the 
" Satires of Juvenal and Persius." He was followed 
by Henry Peacham with a collection of poems.'' But 
the most important of such complimentary publications 
was the first part of the poem^ " Poly- Albion," by 
Michael Drayton. It was accompanied not only with 
a dedication, but with a portrait of the Prince in ar- 
mour, holding a lance, and with the following sonnet : — 

" Britain, behold here pourtray'd to thy sight 
Henry, thy best hope, and the world's delight ; 
Ordained to make the eight great Henries nine, 
Who, by that virtue in the treble trine, 
To his own goodness (in his being) brings 
These several glories of the eight English Kings — 
Deep knowledge, greatness, long life, policy, 
Courage, zeal, fortune, awful majesty. 

> He, like great Neptune, on three seas shall rove. 
And rule three realms with triple pow'r, like Jove. 
Thus in soft peace, thus in tempestuous wars, 
Till, from his f^ot his fame shall strike the stars." 

Drayton's muse in this composition does not appear 
to have been inspired either by the spirit of poetry or 
by that of prophecy. 

Arrangements being in contemplation for the estab- 
lishment of the Prince's household on a larger scale, 
applications for a position in it came in great numbers 

• Dr. Barwick's "Life and Death of Thomas Lord Bishop of 
Durham," 1660. 

' ** Minerva Britannia, or a Garden of Heroic Devices," 1612. 
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from the EDgUsh and Scottish nobility and gentry, the 
higher offices being especially regarded as objects of 
ambition; but even in the humblest the competition 
must have been rather embarrassing to so young a 
master. The applicants addressed themselves directly 
to the Prince, and his Royal Highness considered their 
claims with no less prudence than sagacity. Most of 
his previous servants were retained, some in a different 
capacity, his tutor now becoming his secretary, and his 
governor his chamberlain ; but though large additions 
were made to the Prince's retinue, many persons, and 
some of distinction, were disappointed in their wish to 
be included. Among the latter were John, son of the 
Earl of Mar; Lord Clinton, son of Henry Earl of 
Lincoln ; Sir Arthur Gorges, the Earl's son-in-law, and 
William Cecil Lord Roos. Among those who were 
fortunate were Sir John Hollis, subsequently Earl of 
Clare, Comptroller; Sir David Foulis, Cofferer; Sir 
David Murray, Groom of the Stole. Sir Edward 
Philips, then Master of the Rolls, became his Chan- 
cellor ; Sir George More, his Receiver-General; Sir 
Sir William Fleetwood, his Surveyor-General — he was 
also one of the Gentlemen of his Privy-Chamber in 
Ordinary; Augustine Nicolls,® his Sergeant; Mr. 
Thomas Stephens, his Attorney; and Mr. Richard 
Connok, his Auditor.^ 

■ Subsequently knighted, and raised to the Bench as one of the 
Judges in the CJonunon Pleas : for his character, see Bolton's " Dis- 
course on the Four Last Kings," 4to., 1633. 

» Dr. Birch's »* Life," 209. 
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An interesting account is given by Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis of an attempt he made, shortly after he entered 
the Prince's service, to point out some faults he had 
observed in his youthful patron, and to give him 
good service. The manner in which he set about 
this duty deserves to be regarded as a model for 
courtiers similarly circumstanced : — 

" I took the occasion from a then general supposal, or at 
least suspicion, of a little too much straightness of his hand 
in rewarding, and of some errors in his actions, but did so 
tenderly tread upon those grounds, and with so retiring a 
foot, as occasioned a discovery from himself of a desire to 
receive and have a full sight of them, before I pulled off the 
mask wherewith I had covered them. In conclusion I 
delivered them in substance plainly, but in words soft and 
respectful (as to such a Prince became me) — kings and 
princes being to be treated with words of silk and not of 
iron. To the first he gave answers satisfactorily — to the 
other excusively. But what were the fruits succeeding, to 
his ever-enduring honour, truth informeth me to publish — 
that I ever after, in my own particular, found myself ex- 
ceedingly ingreated in his favour, and that these few things 
that were erred became reformed." ^® 

Among the Harleian MSS. there is a detailed 
account of the revenues of the Prince from various 
sources, as assigned to him on the 9th of May, 1610,^^ 
from which we take the following particulars : — 

>• " A Discourse of the most Illustrious Prince Henry, late 
Prince of Wales, written anno 1626," by Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
Knight, sometimes Treasurer to his Highness's house. 

" Coppy of the assignation of such landes and revennewes as 
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From the Duchy of Cornwall, 

£ js, d. 

In manors, lands, and tenements, besides) ,-,„ ,« oi 

casualties . . - . j ^ 

Coinage custom, commumbts annis - - 2000 

Pre-emption of tin 8000 



Principality of Wales. 

North Wales in lands per annum 
Fee-farm rents do. - 

South Wales in lands do. - 

Fee-farm rents do. - 



11,713 12 


2^ 


- 910 2 

98 4 

- 274 10 

46 1 


Oi 

1 


1328 18 


6i 


- 252 12 

- 185 5 

43 13 


2* 



6 


481 10 


H • 


- 2066 2 


2i 



Earldom of Chester, 
Chester in lands per annum 
Flint ditto ditto . - - 
Fee-farm rents ditto - - - 



Other lands in North Wales - - 
Ditto in South Wales . - - . 1317 5 9^ 
Besides £507 10*. lO^rf. in land in the Principality, 
granted to the Countess of Northumberland for her life. 

Also m Cornwall. 

The manor of Lanceston - - - -142 118 
The city of the Priory there - - - 15 18 6 

The manor of Ryalton - - - - 60 

218 10 2 

were appointed for the supportation of Prince Henry, eldest 
Bonne to our soveraigne Lord King James the First." — See a 
Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government ofihe 
Royal Household^^^ &c. Printed by Hie Society of Antiquaries, 
813. 
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From the English Counties. 

Berkshire, Castle and Manor of Wallingford - 
Manor of Blubery . - - - 
Ditto of Sutton Courtney - - - 
Ditto of Clewer and Binfield 



Devonshire,. Manor of Ottery 

Manor and borough of Bovetracy - 



Dorsetshire, Manor and Prebend of Charminster 35 2 1 

Northampton, Manor of Queen's Norton - 285 10 
Ditto of Ketteridge - - - - 71 14 6 



£ 


s. 


d. 


31 


1 


10 


119 


11 


lU 


73 


9 


H 


50 


6 


H 


274 


9 


8i 


139 


14 


4 


55 


2 


9 


194 


16 


11 



Oxfordshire, Manor of Ewelme 
Ditto of Bensington - 
Ditto of Wellington - 



Somersetshire, Manor and Hundred of Key- 
nesham - - - - - 
Manor of Glasham - - - 
Ditto of Henton - - - - 
Ditto of Norton - - - - 
Ditto of Eastbrent - - - 



Surrey, Manor of Chertsey, Hardwick, 
Egham, and Thorpe, per annum 
Manor of Battersea and Wandsworth - 



irick, ) 



357 4 


6 


100 1 
26 4 
47 


11 


173 6 


6 


50 8 

254 17 
63 8 
48 3 
78 6 


8 

9 
2 
9 


498 


n 


212 18 

77 10 


6 



?90 9 IJ 
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£ s. d. 

Sussex, Manor of Preston - - - - 39 
Wiltshire, Manor of Cherielle, per annum - 50 15 H 

Fee-Farm Rents charged in the Pipe Office, 

Dorchester 20 00 

Exeter 25 00 

Plymouth 2 

47 

Prince Henry possessed several parks and forests 
in Wales ; but they were disforested, without deer, 
and held by lease. In Cheshire he also had two of 
each, the parks in a similar state. In Yorkshire he held 
Knaresborough Forest, then barren and disforested, 
with three parks, two of them disparked and in lease ; 
the thiid was let to Sir Henry Slingsby. In Cornwall 
he held one barren and disforested forest, with nine 
parks — one at Berkhampstead, containing deer, was in 
fee-farm — as well as another that had been disparked, 
and the remainder were disparked and held with long 
leases. The other forests and parks in the enjoyment 
of the Prince were Sunninghill, belonging to the manor 
of Sunning and Eye ; Byfleet, belonging to the manor 
of Byfleet; Woodstock, including Cornbury Park; 
Richmond, with the house and manor; Okeley Park 
in Shropshire and Beandly in Worcestershire, in both 
of which the herbage had been granted away; the 
Forest of Roche in Somersetshire, and Albome Chase 
in Wiltshire ; the latter considered to be disforested, 
because a rabbit-warren in it was held under lease.*^ 

^^ *' Ordinances and Regulations for the Government of the 
Boyal Household," 315. 
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The first paragraph of the " Orders established to be 
observed by all gentlemen and oflScers of the Prince's 
household " — a MS. parchment roll that had belonged 
to Sir Julius Caesar, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Master of the Eolls — forbids " any ragged or unsweet 
person," or unauthorised person, to assist in the 
Prince's chamber, or approach his person ; the second 
directs that personal attendants of his chamber shall 
see him " decently arrayed and disarrayed ; " the third 
gives them authority to restrain and punish all who 
misbehave by improper speech, or by pressing uncivilly 
upon the Prince when his Eoyal Highness is engaged 
in his studies or exercises ; the fourth directs them to 
announce to the Prince's governor when his Eoyal 
Highness is about to leave the house, that the higher 
officers of the establishment may be in attendance. 
The ordering of the Prince's chamber then follows, 
when the grooms are directed what they are to do, 
from six in the morning till eight in the evening, and 
what they are to avoid doing, especially " unseemly 
approaching the Prince with their doublets unbuttoned, 
or their hose untied." They are directed to be in wait- 
ing when wanted, to lock the doors in the absence of the 
Prince, to sleep on a pallet in the privy-chamber, the 
pallet to be removed in the morning ; and they are to 
strew with fresh rushes, air, and make clean the apart- 
ment before the Prince rises. It is also directed that no 
one but such as have been appointed for the purpose 
shall assist at his toilet. 

In the " Orders for the presence-chamber, and cham- 
voL. n* u 
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bers where the Prince will be private,*' it is directed 
that no one is to intrude, except " such as are appointed 
to instruct his Highness or to learn with him;" then 
follows a prohibition against uncleanliness, familiarity, 
rudeness, and improper conversation ; and an order that 
the gentlemen ushers prevent unauthorised persons lodg- 
ing in the Prince's house, and that they lodge his personal 
attendants as near him as possible. No one is to come 
"booted and spurred into his presence, except such are or 
have been in attendance during the Prince's rides." The 
cup-bearer, carver, and sewer are directed to be in at- 
tendance at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and at six 
in the evening — ^not to be in readiness for breakfast and 
dinner, as might be imagined in the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century, but for dinner and supper, as 
those meals were served in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth. 

The gentlemen ushers are then ordered, with the 
clerks of the check, to see that no unqualified person 
is allowed diet, and to send the sick and unclean "those 
who have not shifts of apparel and linen," and those 
who cannot find beds in ^he house, out of it. They are 
when on duty to wear rapier and dagger, but to 
be particular in observing proper respect. Two pages 
are to lie " in the nether end of the presence-chamber," 
there to make the fires, air the place, and keep it clean ; 
any servant is to be dismissed who makes any part of 
the premises "unsweet," by dirty habits, where the 
Prince or his attendants usually repair; the same 
penalty is to follow contempt or negligence. No one is 
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to lodge any one in his apartments without especial 
license. When the Prince is at meals the presence- 
chamber is to be cleared of strangers, the groom porter 
is to bring in wood and coals, no games are to be 
played within view of the Prince, and "private and extra- 
ordinary playing at c^rds, dice, &c,," is prohibited. 

The "directions for the guard" order them to watch 
diligently to prevent disorder, and, after the closing 
of the gates, to arrest " boys, masterless men, or other 
persons not of the Prince's retinue, whom they may 
discover in corners or bye-places ;" in this two of 
the guard with halberts are to assist. No strange 
serving-man, or other stranger, is to be permitted in th^ 
presence-chamber. At " half an hour after ten, before 
dinner^ and half an hour after five, hefore supper^ when 
the gates are shutl" they are to repair to their fellows, 
to be in readiness to bring up the Prince's service, 
which they are^ not to suffer any stranger to approach ; 
they are to ride in attendance upon the Prince when 
he goes abroad, and sutler no unauthorised person to 
approach the great chamber when he is at home. 

The porters of " the guard" (two) were always sta- 
tioned at the gates ; they were instructed only to leave 
open the wicket on ordinary occasions, and not to open 
the great gates except when' giving admission to 
[vehicles loaded with] household necessaries; after which 
they are to be kept closed. They are never to be both 
absent &om their post, and to admit no one whose 
name is not in a roll that will be given them for 
reference ; they have also particular orders to exercise 

U2 
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caution, and make enquiries when strangers present 
themselves, " that they come not from infected places.** 
As the plague broke out in England more than once 
about this period, these precautions were very necessary 
for the security of the Prince. Strangers not of good 
note and quality are to be warned away when the wicket 
is closed, and when admitted into the house must leave 
their weapons at the gate. No booth for refreshment 
was to be permitted near the house. The servants who 
sleep out of the house are to be admitted by the wicket 
at five o'clock in the summer mornings, and six in the 
winter ; the gates to be closed at nine in the evening, 
and the keys delivered to the governor. At half-past 
ten in the morning, and half-past five in the evening, in 
winter, and at one in the afternoon and seven in the 
evening in summer, the gates are to be closed during 
divine service, (performed twice daily) ; and all persons 
in the neighbourhood are to be warned to attend, if they 
fail they are to be kept out till " the tables be risen.** 
The wicket to be closed in winter to the 1st of May, 
except to let persons in and out of the house on their 
lawful business. The porters are to report those 
servants who He out of the house without permission, 
and any known to have conversed with infected persons, 
or visited an infected place; and they are to take 
particular notice of everyone, what they bring and what 
they take away, to prevent embezzlement. 

Next follow instructions " for the stable, or such as 
lie out of the Prince's house, by billet, or otherwise." 
The first item forbids the presence of unemployed 
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"lackeys, boys, women or others;" the second provides 
that accommodation and allowance shall be found at 
every remove for the horses of the Prince in the first 
place, and then for those of his attendants, ^* if any 
rooln be spare/' Dismissal is threatened to those who 
steal horse provender or furniture, and one or two 
of the grooms are to lie nightly in the stable, " to pre- 
vent any hurt that may come by fighting of the horses, 
or other inconveniences." Those who refuse to be 
lodged are to be dismissed, as well as those who 
draw women or others to haunt the stables, together 
with ^* night-walkers, dnmkards, quarrellers, and dis- 
obedient persons," No one is to carry a lighted candle 
loose, or stick it on any wall or post in the stable, or 
waste his time in drinking and playing, where he is 
billeted ; no one is to keep any " boys, lackeys, or foot- 
men," without having his name certified by the clerk of 
the check, who is to give notice to Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
The " Orders generally to be observed by the whole 
household" are mostly repetitions of instructions al- 
ready explained. Any person striking another within 
the house is to be punished according to the statutes 
of the King's household; and should he draw any 
weapon, he is to be dismissed. This regulation was no 
doubt framed to stop the fighting constantly going on 
between the Scottish and English attendants at Court. 
No extortion or bribery is to be permitted. Every 
gentleman in attendance upon the Prince is to provide 
himself with a sufficient number of horses or gueldings, 
and all are to keep the places at table appointed them 
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for their diet. No one is to billet himself in the 
neighbourhood without permission, nor to entertain any 
iHend or kinsman, nor bring anyone into the house. 
What is left at the tables, if not put aside for those 
who may be absent from sickness, is not to be bestowed 
on " baugbies, boys, or others,'* on pain of dismissal, 
but reserved for the poor; but strange vagrants are 
to be prevented from mingling with the poor of the 
adjoining parishes. Eegulations follow to provide 
against infection, and for the proper performance of 
every office ; remissness in any person employed about 
the Prince being directed to be reported, " upon pain 
of his Majesty's high indignation," to the Privy-Coun- 
cil. Lastly, the Holy Communion is to be celebrated 
four times a-year, and dismissal to be the punish- 
ment of these who absent themselves. 

The " Orders for his Highness's chapel" contain some 
things that may surprise Protestants of the present 
day. Two chaplains are always to be in attendance. 
**The confessor" is to administer the sacrament the 
first Stmday in every month, having previouslj^ 
given fourteen days' notice; those who do not com- 
municate at least twice a-year are to be dismissed; 
and the "said confessor" is to read Divine service 
every day, especial notice being taken of the absent. 
One side of the chapel is to be reserved for the 
Prince's officers, who are to arrange themselves in a 
certain manner before and after him; and especial 
regard is to be taken " that the seats be not pestered 
and taken up by men of mean quality." No gam- 
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ing or exercise is to be permitted near the gates during 
service or sermon, contempt of which prohibition is to 
be punished with reproof and chastisement ; and when 
the Prince is " in his oratory," the gentlemen ushers 
must attend there, and shall use no talking, nor make 
any other noise. 

The "Orders for his Highness's privy-chamber" 
insist on diligent attendance; four of the gentlemen are 
to lie nightly in the privy-chamber, " their beds to be 
removed every morning by the grooms, four of whom 
are always to be in waiting," when they shall " forbear 
to use their cloaks and swords." One gentleman 
usher of the privy-chamber, at least, is to prevent 
the entrance there of unauthorised persons. 

The " Orders for the presence-chamber " commence 
with the same charge to prevent intrusion, and secure 
proper attendance^ and respectful behaviour to the 
Prince. The pages of the presence are to lie every 
night at the lower end of the presence-chamber, to be 
in readiness to make fires, and similar employments. 
After the Prince has retired to his chamber, the gen- 
tleman usher is to send away every one out of the 
presence and privy-chambers, "to the end that no 
offensive noise or rumour be made in the house, and 
that at eight of the clock in the evening service for 
all night be brought up, and the traverse ^^ be 
drawn. 

One gentleman-usher is to preside at the waiter^s 
table, to maintain order, keep away unauthorised per- 
>' A curtain drawn across the chamber near the bed. 
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sons, and prevent pilfering or improper bestowal of the 
viands. This table was reserved for the gentleman- 
usher, daily waiter, cupbearer, carver and sewer, four 
gentlemen of the privy-chamber, five grooms of the 
bedchamber, the Prince's page, four grooms of the 
privy-chamber, and two pages of the chamber — 
"every of them to have a man except the two 
pages." The other attendants are to meal either with 
the chamberlain, the groom of the stole, the treasurer, 
or comptroller, and to have a man-servant each. 

The salaries given to the members of the Prince of 
Wales's household were slightly less than those be- 
stowed on similar oflScers in the King^s service. 

A review of the prices paid for provisions by the 
Prince, and a comparison with those of the present 
day, will elicit some curious facts. We are told that 
"an ox should weigh 600 lbs., the four quarters,^* and 
commonly [costs] 9/. lOs., or thereabouts." Now the 
four quarters of prime beef would weigh 800 lbs., and . 
cost 24L 

" A. mutton," we are also informed, " should weigh 
46 lbs. or 44lbs., and they cost by the stone 2s. 3d., 
the stone being 8lbs." Now the carcase of a fine 
sheep, sinking the offal, should weigh 72 lbs., and 
would cost 6s. a stone. 

" Veals," we are assured, " go not by weight, but 
by goodness only — their price is commonly 17s., or 
thereabouts." Now they will fetch 50s. 

Lambs were then at 6 s. 8d. a-piece. At present 35s. 
>* The estimate was less in the 43r(l of Queen Elizabeth. 
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The carcase of beef, according to an earlier authority, 
was divided into two livery pieces, two crops, two bris- 
kets, two sirloins, two shoulders, four chines, and four 
fillets.** The mutton made ten messes, the veal twelve, 
the pork thirteen, and the sturke twenty-four. 

From "the copy of the book signed by Prince 
Henry, for the allowance of diet, wages, board wages, 
rewards and liveries, belonging unto his chamber, 
household and stables, anno 1610," *® we learn that 
there were provided for his Royal Highness's breakfast, 
2 manchets (fine white bread), 2 fine cheats and 4 in- 
ferior (household), 1 service of beef and mutton, and 
2 chickens, with 3 gallons of beer and I pitcher of 
wine. Tea, doffee, cocoa and chocolate were not in 
existence. For his dinner, " upon a flesh-day," he had 
2 services of boiled mutton, 2 of veal, a shoulder and 
leg of mutton, the same of boiled veal, 1 of beef, a 
quarter of lamb, a goose, a capon, 5 chickens, 2 par- 
tridges, 3 rabbits, 3 lapwings, a rabbit pie, 3 boiled 
chickens, 4 boiled pigeons, a pie of pears, a service of 
chewets, 1 custard and I tart, 5 fine manchets, 4 fine 
cheats, 12 coarse cheats, 10 gallons of beer and 3 pit- 
chers of wine.*^ Although no vegetables are named, 

" Queen Elizabeth's Household Book, " Ordinances and Regula- 
tions," 297. 

" Published by Dr. Birch from the Harleian MSS. 

" James I. issued the following order respecting the drinking 
of wine by the Royal household : — " And whereas in times past 
Spanish wines called sack were little or no whit used at our Court ; 
and that in late years, though not of ordinary allowance, it was 
thought convenient that such noblemen and women and others of 
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unless we put bread in this category, it is not to be 
supposed that none was provided.^® The supper was 
the same as the dinner, except that 2 services of roast 
mutton were furnished instead of 1 of beef ; 2 tongues 
did duty for the shoulder of mutton and the goose ; 
there were 18 larks and 4 services of dulcets (pre- 
serves). "The collation after supper" was confined 
to 1 manchet, 2 gallons of beer and 1 pitcher of wine. 
His Eoyal Highness's diet for a fish-day appears to 
mesna only that fish was eaten as well as flesh ; for in 
addition to mutton, lamb, veal, capons, chickens 
(5 roasted and 4 boiled), partridges, lapwings, larks 

account, as liad diet in the Court, upon their necessities of sick- 
ness or otherwise, might have a bowl or a glass of sack, and so no 
great quantity spent ; we understanding that within these late 
years it is used as common drink and served at meals, as an ordi- 
nary to every mean officer, contrary to all order, using it rather 
for wantonness and surfeiting than for necessary, to a great waste- 
ful expense; yet we considering that oftentimes sundry of our 
nobility and others dieted and lodged in pur Court may for their 
better health desire to have sack, our pleasure is that there be 
allowed to the Serjeant of our Cellar twelve gallons of sack a-day, 
and no more than the same to be spent and delivered by him to 
any person whatsoever at meals, as an ordinary allowance, nor to 
any person allowed in our Court ; but to such of our nobility and 
others of account as are allowed diet and lodging in our Court, 
and in such manner and such quantity to those that shall send for 
the same, and [as] our officers of the green cloth shall set down in 
writing to oar officers of the ceUar." — Ordinances and Regviations^ 
300. 

" " The Collection of Receipts in Cookery, compiled early in 
the Fifteenth Century," publi^ed by the Society of Antiquaries, 
contains directions for dressing various kinds.-— Orc^tnance^ and 
Regulations^ 425. 
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and rabbits^ he had ling, pike, carp, and whitings — 
one service of each — at dinner; at supper, snipes in 
place of larks, and haddocks in addition to the other 
fish. There is no mention of renison among meats, 
nor game, nor turbot, salmon, eels — ^nor, in short, of 
what are now considered the fish luxuries of the table. 
The diet ordered for the Prince's principal attendants 
differed very litj;le from that served at his own table, 
except in quality. Gascoign and sack are named 
among the liquids; cod, soles, plaice, gurnet, among 
the fish, on a fish-day, which was unquestionably a fish- 
day for them, for no meat of any kind was allowed. 
All are provided for, and especial mention is made of 
" A diet of one mess of three dishes to the standing 
wardrobe during the Prince Highness's being at Rich- 
mond." 

The Prince was not contented with directing his 
establishment — he set an example to it. The King's 
habitual inebriety and swearing exercised a baneful 
influence over all the courtiers, that extended to those 
in the Prince's service. His own moderation in drink- 
ing and speaking not suflSciently keeping down the 
evil, his Royal Highness established a system of money 
fines ; and boxes were kept at Richmond, Nonsuct and 
St. James's, for receiving such penalties, which, as 
we stated in a preceding page, were regularly distri- 
buted to the poor. 

Sir Robert Cotton,^^ whose name must be familiar to 
every scholar as the collector of a valuable library of 

" MS. Cotton's "Julius Casar," c. iii.— Dr. Birch's "Life," 203. 
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rare books and MSS., which, after various vicissitudes, 
found an appropriate place of deposit in the British 
Museum, had at this period established a great reputa- 
tion as an authority in historical antiquities, and was 
in consequence consulted by the Prince of Wales, 
through Sir Thomas Chaloner, now his Eoyal High- 
ness's Chamberlain, as to the extent of the authority 
and privileges belonging to his new titles of Prince of 
Wales and Duke of Cornwall, in accordance with 
ancient precedents. The points on which information 
was required, were — 

" I. In what manner he ought to sign ? 

" II. Whether the Queen or he ought first to sign ? 

" III. Whether the Queen, Prince, or Duke of Hichmond, 
or Cardinal Wolsey, had a marshal or verger? 

" IV. [Respecting] the oflSce of Receiver ? 

" V. [As to] the duty of the Chamberlain in the Presence 
to give notice of the King's rest ? 

" VI. Whether any records are extant of Commissions in 
Wales during the Princes' times ; and whether his officers 
were named therein ? 

" VII. [Respecting] the Commissions of Queen Mary and 
her household ? " 

Sir Robert appears to have made researches for the 
Prince, and to have employed his pen in describing the 
result ; but whether instigated by a desire to serve his 
Eoyal Highness, or whether he performed his labours 
under the influence of the King, is open to inquiry. It 
is certain, at least, that on one occasion he vigorously 
opposed the Prince's warlike predilections, by writing 
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an elaborate reply to a paper that some of the more 
adventurous of his Royal Highness's associates had 
drawn up, under the title of " Propositions of War and 
Peace." 20 

Among the studies in which the Prince felt an interest 
was mineralogy — ^it appears to have been created by 
a present Sir John Harrington sent him from 
Dresden, in the shape of a miniature rock, composed of 
specimens from the principal mines in Germany, and 
some native silver. His Duchy of Cornwall furnished 
many additions to this nucleus for a collection. Under 
such circumstances, he willingly entered into the pro- 
ject of a man, put forward by the French Ambassador, 
to extract silver from lead — to carry out which idea a 
company was established. Sir^ Thomas Chaloner, how- 
ever, who possessed considerable knowledge of chemistry, 
had written a treatise on the virtues of nitre, and had 
discovered an alum mine on his estates near Gisborough, 
in Yorkshire, doubted the Frenchman's professions. 
At this period the study of metallurgy was rendered of 
80 empirical a character by the pretensions of adventurers 
to obtain the precious from the baser metals, that it was 
ridiculed on the st^ge, and denounced in pamphlets. 
Ben Jonson's ** Alchemist," had lately appeared, and had 
raised the public laugh against both the pretenders to 
science and their victims. Nevertheless, the plan under 

•• Two editions of this Essay were subsequently printed in 8vo. 
—one in 1657, the other in 1675— revised and edited by Sir John 
Cotton, with the title, " An answer to such motives as were offered 
by certain military men to Prince Henry, inviting him to afifect 
arms more than peace«" 
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the Prince's consideration was one perfecdj feasible, 
and has for many years been in operation, both in 
England and abroad, wherever argentiferous lead ore 
can be procured. Sir Thomas Chaloner, in conjunction 
with Sir William Godolphin, one of the Knights of the 
Shire for ComwaU, were appointed by his Ebyal High- 
ness to enquire into the means the Company had 
of realizing the promises held out in their proposals. 
These, it was soon ascertained, depended upon " the 
undertakers " engaging the Frenchman in their service ; 
and on applying through the Ambassador to have 
unquestionable testimony of the skill of his protegi^ 
an evasive answer was returned, which satisfied the 
Prince's chamberlain that the whole thing was a delu- 
sion, if not a snare.^^ If the plan could have been 
carried out, it would have largely increased the Prince's 
revenues, as well as those of the Crown. This accounts 
for the zeal the Lord Treasurer is stated by Sir 
Thomas to have exhibited in forwarding the views 
of his Boyal Highness in these proceedings, and in 
offering to sign a contract with the adventurers for the 
due performance of their proposals. 

Almost as soon as he could wield a lance, and manage 
his horse when clothed in complete armour, he insisted 
on taking his place in the lists ; and firom this time no 
tournament took place in England in which his Koyal 
Highness did not distinguish himself. Indeed, he 
carried on his knightly course with such zeal as to 
excite the admiration of the adepts, and the wonder of 
" See his letter to the Prince— Dr. Birch's Life, 205. 
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•the unskilled. In January, 1611, we are told that 
*^the Prince went on Saturday to Eoyston, called 
thither by the King from his martial sports of tilt, 
tourney, and barrier, which he followed so earnestly, 
that he was every day five or six hours in armour." ^ 
There he passed his time more agreeably, and, of course, 
more profitably, than in the gambling scenes in which 
the principal courtiers succeeded sometimes in enticing 
him ; or in the drunken revelries that more and more 
disgraced the King^s private entertainments ; or in the 
pedantic mummeries over which the Queen delighted 
to preside. 

In the spring of this year the conduct of some of the 
Scottish hangers-on about the Court became so offensive, 
that one of them (Bamsay) was committed to the Tower, 

' in consequence o{b, fracas with the Earl of Mongomery. 

The Prince of Wales made it publicly known, " that he 

carried an indifferent affection to both the nations ; and 

howsoever his nearest servants now were Scots — so 

placed by his father — ^yet that when he should come to 

his own choice, he was likely to serve himself as well as 

of the English as of them." ^ 

In March of the same year, we learn from the same 

authority, " The same day the Prince, with Viscount 

Rochester, Sir Thomas Somerset, Sir Thomas Howard, 

Sir Edward Cecil, and one Ramsay, on his side, ran a 

match at the ring for a supper, against the Duke of 

Lennox, the Lord Walden, the Lord Cranboume, the 

« John Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton. 
" Winwood's " Memorials," iii., 349. 
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Lord Chandos, the Lord Hay, and Mr. Henry Howard, • 
The Prince won, and the supper and plays were made 
at the Marquis of Winchester's house the Friday 
after." ^ 

For one of these occasions Ben Jonson wrote *^ The 
Speeches of Prince Henry's Barriers." It is the usual 
medley of laboured antiquarianism and clumsy eulogy, 
but deals more with the romances than the classics. 
King Arthur, translated to a star, compliments the 
Scottish Solomon— 

** Fair fall his virtue, that doth fill that throne 
In which I joy to find myself so outshone; ^^ 

And then, with the same extravagance, lauds his heir — 

*' Bring forth thy knight 
Preserved for his times, that by the might 
And magic of his arm he may restore 
These ruined seats of virtue, and build more. 
Let him be famous as was Tristram, Tor, 
Launcebt, and all our list of knighthood ; or 
Who were before, or have been since ; his name 
Strike upon Heaven, and there stick his fame, 
Beyond the paths and searches of the sun. 
Let him tempt fate ; and when a world is won, 
Submit it duly to this state and throne, 
Till time and utmost stay make that his own." 

After Arthur, Merlin is introduced, but only to glorify 
the young knight, in whose honour the pageant has 
been invented. The great magician is made to give an 
account of our warlike Edwards and Kichard of the 
Lion Heart, of whom he certainly knew nothing when 
»* " Court and Times of James the First," i., 188. 
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in the flesh — supposing that he was a real personage 
and not a myth. Then the poet, addressing Prince 
Henry, who still bore the name of " Meliades/* alludes 

to 

** The other thunderbolt of war, 
Henry the Fifth, to whom in face you are 
So like — as fate would have you so in worth, 
Illustrious Prince." 

After a reference to the overthrow of the Armada, comes 
a refined hyperbole respecting — 

*^ Boyal and mighty James, whose name shall set 
A goal for all posterity to sweat 
In running at, by actions hard and high." 

Chivalry subsequently comes forward, and addresses 
the youthful hero in the same strain. Then followed 
the contest at the barriers ; after which Merlin speaks 
to the Prince, advising him to regard his Royal father 
as his model and exemplar — 

*^ Look on this throne, and in his temper view 
The li^t of all that must have grace in you. 

His equal justice, upright fortitude. 
And settled prudence, with that peace endued 
Of face, as mind, always himself and even — 
So Hercules and good men bear up Heaven,'*'* 

Having at this length trumpeted his Majesty, he 
adds: — 

" I dare not speak his virtues, for the fear 
Of flattering Mm — ^they come so nigh and near 
To wonders ! " 

Then the magician indulges in a prophecy of the 
VOL. II. X 
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destinies of the several members of the Royal family, 
which time falsified in every particular, except where 
the Princess Elizabeth is announced as the future 
" mother of nations/' which vaticination we must con- 
sider fulfilled in the person of her descendant, our 
beloved sovereign, the ruler over many nationalities. 

We are afraid the extracts we have given from Ben 
Jonson's writings do not convey a very high idea 
either of his imagination or of his sincerity, but it is 
but justice to believe that he knew what would be 
most acceptable tQ his audience on these occasions. 
His " Oberon, the Fairy Prince," was another masque 
written in honour of Prince Henry. It possesses more 
pretensions to poetical invention, but is disfigured by 
the same hyperbolical extravagance when alluding to 
the King. ^^ These beautiful masques," we are told, 
" were the origin of the opera ; but how lifeless in 
poetic spi^t, how worthless in sentiment and associa- 
tion of ideas, is the tawdry child of modem times, when 
compared to its predecessor."^ There is certainly no 
accounting for tastes. For our own part^ we are not 
ashamed to say, that we would rather hear one good 
modem opera than have witnessed all the masques that 
were produced in the reign of Kipg James. Setting 
entirely aside the claims of music, vocalization, per- 
sonation, costume and scenery^ to which the amateur 
entertainments of the seven teeth century could have had 
scarcely any pretension, it should be home in mind 
that the libretto of " the tawdry child" has often been 
" Mifis Strickland's " Queens of England," v., 187, 1851. 
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written by eminent poets, and that even in the most 
commonplace effusions it would be difficult to discover 
such ^^skimble skamble stuff*' as is to be found in 
its predecessor. As regards "the lovely ladies and 
chivalric peers/' which the writer we have quoted so 
highly prefers to the dramatis personce of the modern 
lyrical stage, a great historical authority assures us that 
"females of the highest distinction, who had spent 
weeks in the study of their respective parts, pre- 
sented themselves to the spectators in a state of the 
most disgusting intoxication." ^ 

In the summer of 1611 there returned to England, 
after a long absence^ one of those brilliant adventurers 
whose exploits filled the age with romance. During his 
absence. Sir Bobert Shirley had been in the service of 
the Emperor Eodolph, by whom he had been enno- 
bled; he had subsequently visited Persia, where he 
held a high military command in the war the Persian 
sovereign was then carrying on against Turkey. His 
services were munificently rewarded with the hand of a 
Princess, and he was then sent in the honourable capa- 
city of ambassador to England. As he brought many 
rich presents and tempting proposals, he was well re- 
ceived at Court ; and his lady having shortly after her 
arrival been delivered of a son, the Queen stood god- 
mother, and Prince Henry, who took very great in- 
terest in the ambassador's conversation, godfather. The 
Prince of Wales gave his own name to the boy.^^ 

« Lingard— " Hist, of England," ix., 88, 1844. 
» Stowe's *' Annales," 1002. 

X2 
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Sometimes the Prince was more amused than edified 
by persons who sought to recommend their lucubra- 
tions, by. publishing them under his Eoyal Highness's 
auspices. This was particularly the case when that 
singular medley of affectation and self-conceit, Thomas 
Coryat, presented himself on his return from a brief 
tour on the Continent, and ventured to solicit his 
patronage. His Royal Highness received him at Rich- 
mond, and appears to have entered with great zest 
into the absurdity of his character — listened gravely to 
his ridiculous details of his foreign adventures — and, 
with equal solemnity, heard out the quizzical enco- 
miums addressed to Coryat by his contemporaries. 
From the latter Coryat expressed an intention of mak- 
ing a selection, to precede his volume ; but the Prince 
played upon his mock modesty, by insisting that the 
entire collection should be published. The work, well 
known to historical scholars, was brought out in the 
year 16 U.^^ 

Amongst the wits who made a jest of this man were 
Ben JonsoD, Sir John Harrington, Dudley Digges 
(afterwards Master of the Rolls), Richard Martin (Re- 
corder of London), Laurence Whittaker (Clerk of the 
Privy-Council, and Member of Parliament), Hugh 
Holland, Sergeant Hoskins (Raleigh's fellow-prisoner 

" " Coryat's Crudities, hastily gobbled up in five months' travels 
in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, commonly called the Orisons 
country, Helvetia, alias Switzerland, some parts of High Grermany, 
and the Netherlands. >Iewly digested in the hungry air of Old- 
combe, in the county of Somerset, and now dispersed to the nou- 
rishment of the travelling members of this Kingdom." 
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in the Tower), Inigo Jones, Christopher Brook, Bichard 
Corbet, John Owen, Thomas Famaby (the school- 
master), John Donne (the Dean of St. Paul's) Michael 
Drayton, and Henry Peacham. Coryat was the son of 
a Prebendary at York^ who was rector of Oldcombe, 
in Somersetshire, where he was born, in 1577, It is 
said that he entered the service of Prince Henry a few 
years after he left Oxford, with high attainments as a 
classical scholar ; but as he did not travel till 1608, when 
the Prince was only about twelve years old, and the fun 
he created did not commence till after his return, when 
he published his affected "Crudities" in 1611, it is 
doubtful whether he was a member of the regular 
establishment of the Prince at that period. He dedi- 
cated the first portion of his travels to his Royal High- 
ness ; but, according to his own account, possessed many 
other influential friends — ^particularising Lionel Cran- 
field (Earl of Middlesex)^ who had taken a decided in- 
terest in his work.*^ 

•» Anthony a Wood — Athen. — Oxon., i., 422. The notice 
Coryat obtained througli the publication of his five months^ 
Continental journey, ^nboldened him to make a hazardous pe- 
destrian journey to the East, which was to occupy him for ten 
years. For this adventure he started in 1612, and travelled 
through Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Persia, to the dominions of the 
Great Mogul in India, acquiring a knowledge of the principal 
Oriental languages as he proceeded, and writing home accounts of 
his progress, that were subsequently published. He died of a fever 
in Surat, in December, 1617. His travels appear to have been 
conducted with the strictest attention to economy, for wit^ one 
pair of shoes he walked nine hundred miles before they were 
mended ; and he says that he lived ^* reasonably well for about two- 
pence a day." His vanity received a severe shock on hearing, from 
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The King encouraged Prince Henry's attention to 
the affairs of the navy, by giving him a commission to 
inspect the ships lying off Chatham. His Eoyal High- 
ness left Whitehall in the Eoyal barge, on the 6th of 
May, 1611, at five in the morning, attended by the 
Earls of Arundel, Shrewsbury, and Mar, Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, Sir Eobert Mansell, and Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, and at nine the party boarded a small mer- 
chant vessel stationed at Tilbury Hope. After dinner 
the Prince sailed along the river, and reached Chatham 
about six in the afternoon, whence he walked to the 
house of one of the officers of the dockyard, where the 
entire party had supper, and were provided with beds. 
The next morning his Eoyal Highness boarded his own 
ship, *^ The Prince," and from her proceeded to every 
vessel of war at anchor in the lower reach, making 
notes, as he went, of the condition of every ship, in 
accordance with his own observations, or the informa- 
tion afforded him by competent persons, in answer to his 
questions. When the survey was over, he returned to 
the shore, and dined ; and at every health his Eoyal 
Highness proposed, fifteen pieces of brass ordnance 
were fired by the gunner of his ship. He then, in the 
same careful manner, inspected the vessels in the upper 

an English traveller, whom he met when journeying towards 
India, that King James, on the mention of Coryat's name, had 
exclaimed, ** Is that fool still living? ** He was equally hurt on 
discovering that he was not held in much higher consideration 
abroad ; for Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassador at the Court 
of the Mogul, in a letter of credit, directed to a merchant- at 
Aleppo, described the traveller as " a very honest poor wretch 1 " 
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reach. The next morning he passed up, all the ships 
firing a Boyal salute, at his express desire, over his 
bargey as he passed between them to Stroud, where he 
landed; and, with his retinue, went in carriages to 
Gravesend, where he was welcomed by a discharge 
from the batteries/ 

Prince Henry was particularly fond of gardening and 
planting : and his example in these pursuits, as in many 
others, was of special advantage to his country. He 
paid great attention to the ornamental pleasure-grounds 
attached to Kichmond Palace, the appearance of which 
most likely suggested to Bacon the ideas on the subject 
subsequently published by him. Many of the features 
of his princely garden were to be found at Richmond 
when he printed his essay, and nearly all the flowers 
he mentions were .cultivated there.*® It has been stated 
that his idea was taken from the garden at Nonsuch ; 
but Richmond was close to his patrimonial property at 
Twickenham, and in general features both gardens were 
alike. 

One of the useful schemes into which the Prince 
entered heartily was for establishing a riding academy,'* 

•• It is a singular coincidence that, when Queen Caroline, 
consort of Greorge 11., was making improyements in Richmond, 
the celebrated Dr. Adam Clark sent to her, through Mrs. Clayton, 
her favourite attendant, a passage from Bacon's essay, describing 
what a Royal garden ought to be, perfectly unaware of its source. 
— Memoirs of Lady Sandon^ ii. 

" ** Articles to be observed in the Erecting and Ordaining of a 
Present Academy : MS. Lansdowne," 846, f. 120. Printed in 
Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1860, p. 38. Not far 
from the spot where the Prince of Wales had this equestrian 
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where the horses were to be taught as well as riders. 
The masters were to be In atteaidance &om six in the 
morning till eleven, and from two in the afternoon till 
five ; and the establishment was to consist ^ of an ex- 
cellent esquire and under-^rider, a smith and a saddler, 
a mathematician and one that leameth the languages ; 
a fencer, with his usher; a dancer, with his ush^^; a 
waiter, and a porter to keep the gates;" and the pro- 
posers contemplated building a stable for sixty horses. 
It is evident from these arrangements that all the ac- 
complishments of a perfect cavalier were to be taught. 
The scheme was brought forward with the approval of 
fifteen of the principal noblemen and gentlemen of the 
Court. 

academy brought under his observation, the Cavabry College 
has lately be^ established. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Maritiine Affairs— The Probability of a North- West Passage Dis- 
cussed at Richmond — ^Interesting Coincidence — ^Matrimonial 
Negociations — ^A Horse Wanted. 

No one has left so careful a portrait of the Prince as 
Sir Charles Comwallis, who evidently studied his sub- 
ject, for which his position afforded him ample oppor- 
tunities. Respecting his Royal Highness's capacity for 
business, he says : — 

" He was once set by his Majesty to take a view of the 
navy at Chatham, whither myself waited upon him, and 
observed how great his desire was not only to see with his 
own eyes every particular ship, but to enable himself, by 
conference and consultation with tlie best experienced of his 
Majesty's officers of the navy, in the fashion and fabricature 
of the ships, to understand their strengths and the forms of 
their sailing, to take knowledge of such as were then per- 
fected and fitted for present service, and which defective, 
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and in what several parts, to the end there might instantly 
be order given for the repairing of them. He also very par- 
ticularly informed himself of their several equipages and 
furnitures, went in person to take an exact view of them, 
and of his Majesty's store for that purpose, and would not 
be satisfied without understanding the special usages of 
every of those things, and of all others that tended to make 
them serviceable and useful." ^ 

Sir Walter Ealeigh strenuously encouraged the Prince 
in his nautical pursuits ; and^ while a prisoner in the 
Tower, commenced for him a dissertation on *^ The Art 
of War by Sea;" also "Observations concerning the 
Royal Navy and Sea Service ;" and had forwarded a 
" Discourse of a Maritimal Voyage," with the passages 
and incidents therein^ — ^masterly expositions of the 
subject, of which his Eoyal Highness made good use, 
in the various papers written by him illustrating the 
condition of the English navy. The ideas of the Prince 
expanded with his experience; and he now contem- 
plated making himself familiar with the navigation of 
the British seas ; for which purpose he caused a vessel 
to be constructed by Pett, in June, 1612, as a pinnace 
to his ship of war, "The Prince." This was to be 
seventy-two feet in length, twenty-four feet in breadth, 
and to be of about 250 tons burthen. At the beginning 
of August, the same year, Pett, Captain Thomas Kain, 
and John Eeynolds the master-gunner, waited on his 

« " A Discourse of the most Illustrious Prince Henry.** 
" "Raleigh's Works," 1751. 
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Rojal Highness at Bichmond, when there was a naval 
consultation. Pett was sent for several times to receive 
the Prince's instructions in private. 

" Go on cheerfully in that which I have entrusted 
you with," said his Eoyal Highness, with that kindness 
of manner that won the entire devotion of his attendants, 
*^ and let not the care for your posterity encumber you 
any ways ; for you shall leave the care both of yourself 
and them to me, who have a purpose carefully to pro- 
vide for you."** The honest shipwright was deeply 
affected when he took his leave of his generous patron, 
and must long afterwards have looked back on the 
interview with similar feelings. 

Decidedly the most interesting of his Eoyal High- 
nesses scientific investigations were directed towards 
the solution of a geographical problem, that has only 
been solved within the last few years ; and a curious 
and not uninteresting coincidence exists in the fact, 
that the interest of one youthfiil Prince of Wales en- 
couraged one of the earliest experiments that were made 
in England to prove the existence of a north-west pas- 
sage into the Pacific ocean ; and that after a long series 
of fruitless attempts by navigators of various nations, 
more than 250 years later the patronage of another 
youthful Prince' of Wales was extended towards the 
naturalist of the only successful expedition.^ Prince 

•* *' ArchsBologia." 

•» Dr. Annstrong, R.N., F.R.G.S., of "The Investigator," author 
of "Personal Narratve of the Dscovery of the North West 
Passage." He was subsequently engaged to attend his Royal 
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Henry had no doubt heard of the previous voyages of 
Gaspar de Cortereal and Sebastian Cabot in the early 
party as well as of the one under the command of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby and Bichard Chancellor about the 
middle, and those of Frobisher, Davis, and William Ba^ 
rentz towards the end of the preceding century. Henry 
Hudson's memorable expedition had so recently quitted 
the British coast (1610), that it is not improbable it 
brought the subject more forcibly under the observation 
of the Prince ; while the writings and conversation of 
the brilliant naval commanders of the last century 
with whom his Boyal Highness could communicate at 
Bichmond, gave to his interest the practical shape it 
shortly assumed. To this the imprisoned Sir Walter 
Baleigh contributed; but the Lord Admiral and the 
Prince's shipwright, Phineas Pett, apparently assisted in a 
greater degree. A ^^sea-captain," named Thomas Button, 
had distinguished himself at the siege of Kinsale (1601), 
and having been examined by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to enquire into alleged abuses in the naval 
department in 1608, he attracted the notice of the 
Prince of Wales. There is little doubt that he sub- 
sequently took a large share in leading the mind of his 
Boyal Highness to a consideration of this grand nautical 
problem, and inspired his ardent imagination with the 
prospect of being instrumental to its solution. Of the 
existence of a north-west passage Captain Button must 

Highness, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, on two occaaons, as 
travelling physician, and is now Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals 
and Fleets at Malta. 
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have felt assured, and he appears to have made his 
Boyal pupil as confident as himself. 

Nothing could be more striking than ,the contrast 
presented by the employments of this amiable and gifted 
Prince, who had hardly completed his eighteenth year, 
with the frivolous and vicious pleasures in which the 
Eling was accustomed to waste his time and undermine 
his health ; and it is not unlikely that the full force of 
the odiousness of this comparison obtruded itself upon 
the Eling's attention, and made him express that im- 
patience of his son's mental and moral excellences 
which is said to have occasionally escaped his lips. 
While the one was absorbed in pedantic trifles, or 
indulging in reprehensible excesses, the other was con- 
sulting with men of science and fearless adventurers, 
as to the best plan for fitting out an expedition for 
establishing a fact in nautical science of the highest 
interest. 

Thomas Button was appointed to the chief command, 
and Phineas Pett was directed to provide him with two 
vessels properly fitted for the navigation of the 
northern seas. These in due time were selected 
and made ready for the contemplated voyage — one 
bearing the name of " The Resolution," to be com- 
manded by Captain Button; the other, called "The 
Discovery," was commanded by Captain Ingram. The 
names of these discovery ships were rendered memor- 
able in after-times. It is, however, impossible to 
do justice to the earnest and well-directed labours of 
the Prince in the cause of science, when science was 
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neither properly encouraged^ nor sufficiently under- 
stoody without reading the instructions which His 
Royal Highness wrote for the guidance of the officers 
of this expedition. As these have recently been 
printed from the original MS. in a popular periodical,'* 
an abstract may here suffice. The paper bears the 
following title : — " Certain orders and instructions 
set down by the most noble Prince Henry, Prince 
of Wales, &c., this 5th day of April, 1612, under His 
Highness's signature and sign manuell, and delivered 
unto his servant Captain Thomas Button, «eneral of 
the company now employed about the fiill and perfect 
discovery of the north-west passage, for the better 
government, as well of the ships committed to his 
charge as of the persons in them employed, upon all 
occasions whatever." Then follow the instructions in 
eleven paragraphs. The first directs the performance 
of divine service daily, and the Christian observance 
of all holy-days. The second prohibits quarrelling, in- 
toxication, and the use of profane language. The third 
directs that a record shall be kept of the conduct of 
the meritorious members of the expedition. The fourth 
requires all the most skilful observers to keep separate 
journals, which are to be compared every ten or twelve 
days, and a careful narrative is to be compiled from 
them for the use of the Prince. Then follow a well- 
digested series of five orders for the proper navigation 
of the vessels, and for a careful observation of the 
land, the sea, and the heavenly bodies, during the 
*• '' Gentleman's Magazine/' April, 1859. 
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voyage — for noting the variations of the compass — ^with 
directions for each ship's course, for their meeting in 
case of separation, and for their wintering, should the 
voyage be protracted. The tenth article directs the 
officers how to guard against mutiny from the crews, 
as well as against surprises from " the treachery and 
villany of the savages, and other eastern people," 
with whom they are desired to have " as little to do 
as may be." And the last commands that these 
instructions be read to the whole company once a 
month. 

The Prince's expedition set sail in April, soon after 
the date of these instructions ; but though it was more 
fortunate in some respects than that which had started 
five years before under the charge of Henry Hudson, 
and wintered in Port Nelson, Captain Button did 
not get beyond the latitude of 65® to the east of what 
is now called Southampton Island, but was then named 
by him '* Gary's Swan's Nest." He returned safe with 
his ships ; but more than ever convinced that a north- 
west passage existed. 

It is very clear, that among other great designs 
contemplated by the Prince was a naval expedition 
against Spain — ^for the double object of getting pos- 
session of her richly-laden homeward-bound galleons, 
and of seizing upon the West India Islands. The man- 
ner in which he entered upon this project is graphically 
described by an eye-witness : — 

'^ Admirable it was, in one of years so young, to hear 
what interrogations he used of every particularity of that 
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design, of the feasibleness, and of the difficulties of every 
branch of it ; how he insisted upon every doubt, until, by 
the best experienced and practised, both in sea services and 
navigation, with reasons and demonstrations, he became 
fully satisfied ; and that alone, how narrowly and nearly he 
searched into every knot, both of the honour and utility, 
and of the danger and charge that an attempt of that nature 
would draw with it, and ceased not until he understood 
every particular of the same, and especially the yearly 
charge which '^that whole expedition would amount unto ; 
which having found so very reasonable, and the hopes so 
greats and all doubts so well resolved, to show the valour of 
his own heart, he openly protested to such as were presented, 
that should the King, his father, be pleased, upon any future 
occasion, to break with Spain, himself, if so it should agree 
with his Majesty's pleasure, would, in person, become the 
executor of that noble attempt for the West Indies." '^ 

The Prince of Wales was now of an age to render 
him more than ever an object for matrimonial specula- 
tion. Still the King would hear of no alliance except 
with the greatest sovereigns in Europe, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of an obstacle that so good a Pro- 
testant, as he in ecclesiastical matters assumed to be, 
ought to have considered insurmoimtable. 

'' In March, 1611," says the English ambassador at 
Madrid, ^^ the Duke of Savoy sent an ambassador unto his 
Majesty, in which he gave commission to his ambassador to 
make offer of the Prince of Piedmont for the Lady Elizabeth's 
grace; with insinuation, likewise, how glad the Duke of 

•' Sir Charles Comwallis's " Discourse." 
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Savoy would be if the Prince of Wales would dispose him- 
self to like of his eldest daughter. To the first, his Majesty 
made answer, that he would not refuse to treat thereof upon 
the Duke's own motion, if it were propounded singly, as it 
had formerly been moved by the ambassador of Spain ; but 
if it came accompanied with the condition of reciprocal 
marriage for the Prince, his Majesty could herein give no 
answer, as not being yet resolved about the bestowing of 
him." 88 

It appears that the Prince of Piedmont, as a pre- 
tender to the hand of the Princess Elizabeth, was put 
forward by the Spanish Court, who also supported the 
pretensions of the Duke of Savoy's daughter as a 
proper bride for the heir of Great Britain. 

When Prince Henry's marriage with the House of 
Savoy was in contemplation. Sir Walter Ealeigh, 
probably at the Prince's instigation, wrote a disserta- 
tion on the subject. It is called "A Politique Dis- 
course, by way of Dispute, about the Happiest Mar 
riage for the noble Prince Henry." ^ The author lays 
down eight considerable points or propositions, the 
fourth of which is, " That Savoy and Spain are in- 
separable, and that Savoy dare not offend the Pope nor 
Emperor." History has disproved this most effectually. 
Then follow four reasons — " apparent on the Duke's 

» " A Relation of the Carriage of the Marriages that should 
have been made between the Prince of England and the Infanta 
Major," &c. Printed by Dr. Birch, and also in the " Harleian 
Miscellany." It is written by Sir Charles ComwaUis, and is ad- 
dressed to Sir John Digby. 

59 Somers's "Tracts," ii., 199. 
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behalf" — ^in proposing the alliance, the lastbelng : " To 
make his [King James] daughter a great Queen, and he 
or his shall be able to say in the future, that the Kings 
of England are of the race of Savoy." The subsequent 
marriage of a Prince of Savoy with the grand-daughter 
of James brought the descendants of both families into 
relationship. Kaleigh's arguments are against Savoy, 
as her dependance on Spain might produce evil conse- 
quences to this country — his fear of Spanish domina- 
tion leading him to advocate opposition to that power ; 
and this being against James's pacific views, was the 
chief cause of his ruin. After dwelling on the prospects 
of the proposed union, he remarks : — 

"What then remains of profit to our Prince by this 
alliance? A sum of money and a beautiful lady. For 
beauty, it was never so cheap in any age, and ever better 
beloved in the hope than when it is had. For the million 
of crowns offered, which make but two of our subsidies (I 
speak it confidently), that when all those dukes, lords, and 
great ladies, which will attend the Princess in her passage 
hither, shall be all presented with gifits according to their 
degrees and the King's honour — when the preparations, 
triumphs, and feastings are paid for — there will nothing 
remain but a great increase of charge, and a great deal of 
melancholy." 

Further on the author considers the prospect of an 
alliance with France or Spain ; prefers the former, but 
recommends Prince Henry to wait; for while he is 
free, he must be an object of consideration to all the 
princes of Christendom. Prince Henry followed the 
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advice implicitly^ and the general opposition in Eng- 
land to the proposals of the Duke of Savoy forced fhe 
King to put an end to the negotiation. The Prince of 
Wales did not desire his quiet life at Richmond to be 
disturbed by domestic responsibilities, nevertheless he 
was frequently obliged to break off his profitable studies 
there, to give his attention to the various proposals 
that now came one after another. 

The Duke of Tuscany proffered his sister with a like 
result to that which had followed the proposal of the 
Duke of Savoy. Negotiations continued with the 
Eoyal family of Spain, through the English am- 
bassador at Madrid, Sir John Digby ; but as the eldest 
Princess was promised to Louis XDI., her younger 
sister, then but six years of age, was offered— provided 
the Prince of Wales would renounce his religion;^® 
this, of course, came to nothing. It appears, from the 
communication just referred to, that both daughters 
were originally proposed for the Prince of Wales by 
the Spanish Court; but during the whole course 
of the negotiation, which dragged over a considerable 
period, there is very little doubt that they were in- 
sincere. Queen Anne was very eager for her daughter's 
marriage with the Infante of Spain, and appears to have 
committed herself most improperly with the Spanish 
ambassador, Don Alonzo de Velasco, in London, to 
advance this scheme.^^ An ambassador extraordinary 

*• See letter from the Ambassador — " Harleian Miscellany," 
268; Birch, 648. 
" Mrs. Green's " Princesses," v., 177. 
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arrived in England in July, 1612, as was supposed, to 
forward the negotiation ; but in an interview he had 
with the King, he acknowledged that he had no such 
mission, which appears to have put his Majesty into a 
passion, evidently under the impression that the Spanish 
Court were bent on making a fool of him. The object 
of Don Pedro de Zuniga's visit was to ascertain if there 
was any prospect of the young lady's conversion to the 
Eomish faith, which Queen Anne had held out. Prince 
Henry was so opposed to this, that the ambassador 
assured his sovereign it was not to be looked for. " The 
Prince," he wrote, August 1, 1612, "hath publicly said 
that whosoever should counsel his father to marry his 
sister to a Catholic Prince, were a traitor, and that it 
cannot be but to kill him and hia brother, and make 
the succession theirs. He is a great heretic.*^ ^^ 

The next marriage in contemplation for the Prince 
was with a sister of Louis XIII. ; but upon this being 
proposed to his Koyal Highness by the King, it is easy 
to observe, by the following letter, that he did not 
enter upon it more cordially than he had done the 
Spanish match : — 

"Richmond, July 20, 1612. 
" May it please your Majesty, 

*' Seeing that your Majesty's pleasure, signified unto 
me by my Lord Rochester, is that I set down my opinion 
concerning the proposition lately made by your ambadsador 
unto Villeroy, your Majesty must pardon both the boldness 

« Spanish Correspondence — State Paper Ojfice i Mrs. Green's 
*' Princesses," v., 179. 
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of mj writing and the weakness of my opinion in a matter 
of such consequence. 

" Wherefore may it please you to consider that for so far 
as your ambassador hath hitherto proceeded in it, hath 
wrought the same effect that might have been looked for ; 
but when it cometh unto a more particular negotiation, 
whether they will then yield unto such condition^ as your 
Majesty, in your wisdom shall think fit, the success of their 
next interview will make you give a more near guess. 

" The cause which first induced your Majesty to proceed 
in this proposition by your ambassador, was the hope, which 
the Duke of Bouillon gave your Majesty, of breaking their 
other match with Spain. K the continuance of this treaty 
hold only upon that hope, and not upon any desire to effect 
a match with the second daughter, in my weak opinion I 
hold, that it stands more with your Majesty's honour to stay 
your ambassador from moving it any more, than to go on 
with it ; because no great negotiation should be grounded 
upon a ground that is very unsure and uncertain, and de- 
pends upon their wills who were the first causers of t^Je 
contrary. Next, it will not be honourable for your Majesty, 
that the world should see that when you shall have broken 
it off, after a long treaty, you did it only to break off the 
other ; seeing, they will say, that it is your own fault, not 
havifig made soon enough an overture for the first. 

" Whether your Majesty will proceed further in it, upon 
the desire you have to make a match with the second, that, 
with the rest, I leave unto your Majesty's further and better 
judgments ; but if your Majesty be resolved to continue it in 
respect of itself, then I entreat your Majesty be sure both of 
the certainty and of the sending of her hither, upon the con- 
clusion, or at the farthest at the going of the other into Spain. 
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** I fear I have troubled jonr Majesty's patience too long 

with a good tale ill told ; bat 70a mast impate this fault 

unto your command, and not unto my presumption. I shall 

ever hold myself very happy to be commanded by him whom 

I have most reason of all others to love, honour, serve and 

obey, and who shall ever find me his most humble, faithful, 

and obedient 

'* Son and servant, 

" Henry. 
" Henry, Prince of Wales, to King James I." 

The proposed marriage of the Prince with the 
Princess Christine of France was carried forward by 
Sir Thomas Edmondes^ with all possible despatcb. 
The ambassador, however, made little real progress, in 
consequence of the design entertained by the Royal 
family of France of a double union with that of 
Spain, and the intrigues of certain influential person- 
ages about the Court. The state of the case is pretty 
clearly established in the following communication : — 

"Richmond, Sept. 10, 1612. 
^'Sm Thomas Edhondes, 

" Since my last I have received two letters from you — 
the one of the 14th of August, the other of the 18th of the 
same. I am very glad thiit you have confirmed meib my 
so strong settled opinion of the Duke of Bouillon's plain and 
sincere dealing with us, which I find showeth itself both in 
his carriage in businesses past, and by his speeches to 
every one there of us. Touching the breach of the mar- 
riages, although he and the Count de Soissons seem to be 
of opinion that they will never be performed, yet nothing 
that hath hitherto fallen out can make me of their mind. 
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But rather I imagine that they would have the King go 
forward in the proposition for the second, hoping by that 
means to engage him so in it, as that he cannot in his honour 
go back. 

" Concerning of the signing of the contract,^' although the 
Princes of the blood did it upon a second resolution, yet I 
hold they did it upon good adjustment. For if they and 
those of the religion ^* do stick the one with the other 
firmly, and if there fall out no fraction amongst them, they 
may have a very great stroke in the greatest and most 
important business of state. 

" As touching their intention of removing from about the 
Queen some private persons, my opinion is that unless they 
be very well prepared for it, and go on farther in preserv- 
ing of their own state and fortunes against whatsoever may 
fall out after that they had set afoot that action, they will 
do themselves wrong. For if that state have a suspicion of 
their stirring humours, that action will fully assure them of 
it ; which will make them clip their wings all they can, 
striving to disable them from being able to do anything 
hereafter. Wherefore, if you would cherish them in that 
humour, I think it would not be very hurtful for this state 
[England]. For if there should fall a great difference 
amongst them, as it hath heretofore, while two dogs were 
figBting together, a third dog might fall into them, and 
having the one of them on his side, or at least neutral, 
might have a great share amongst them. This, though you 
may not do as an ambassador, yet you may do it as a pri- 

^ Between the eldest sister of Louis XUI. and the Infante of 
Spain. At Paris, August 15, 1612. 
** Huguenot. 
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vate man, that wisheth their welfare, and the good of his 
own state. 

" Lastly, concerning your own business you may be as- 
sured that, although I were not carried with any particular 
affection, but only with the desire I have the state should 
be well served, 1 would deal for you as soon as for any 
other. But as matters go now here, I will deal in no 
businesses of importance for some respects ; yet I will pro- 
mise thus much, that if your name be called in question as a 
man fit for any of these places, you may be sure of my best 
approbation. 

" Thus wishing you well, I rest 

" Your good friend, 

" Henry P.^s 
" The Prince of Wales to Sir Thomas Edmondes." 

The last paragraph refers to a desire expressed by 
Sir Thomas Edmondes for some important office at 
home, and alludes to the engrossing influence of the 
King's favourite, Carr, Lord Rochester, who was 
thoroughly detested by the Prince. James, who grew 
daily more averse to public business, entrusted the 
most important matters to this young man, and, as 
will be seen by the next letter, even employed him in 
his private correspondence with his family : — 

"Royston, Saturday, 9 at night/* 
"Please your Highness, 

" I am by his Majesty's commandment to send your 
Highness the despatch from France as a matter personally 
concerning yourself; wherein his Majesty observes two 
« Birch— Life, 303. ^ Somers's " Tracts," ii, 208. 
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things — First, that the match with the eldest daughter is 
utterly desperate; and next, that this propositiou for the 
second daughter is so strongly apprehended, as they will 
refuse no conditions that with reason may be demanded, 
and will accommodate all difficulties and hindrances that 
may in any sort interrupt the issue of a work so much 
acceptable, and by them passionately taken hold of. Only 
that incongruity betwixt your Highnesses age and hers is one 
inconveniency which neither side can help. As for the 
portion, which, according to the example of the elder sister's, 
is but five hundred thousand crowns, his Majesty notwith- 
standing under other pretences thinks, there may be hope in 
respect of their earnestness to increase the same. 

"In conclusion, his Majesty wills that your Highness 
consider that the lady cannot be made riper nor fitter than 
her age permits, which is no more than nine years ; but 
withal desires here to hear your Highnesses free opinion, 
what your conceit is of this particular compared with the 

others. 

" So humbly taking my leave, I rest 

" At your Higbness's command, 

" Ro. Rochester. 
" Lord Rochester to the Prince of Wales." 

The argument of the King to reconcile the Prince to 
his marriage with a child of half his years is extremely 
characteristic ; but in the answer written by his Royal 
Highness to this communication, the Prince will be 
found to have given the subject the fullest considera- 
tion : — 

" Richmond, Oct. 5, 1612. 
" Mat it please your Majesty, 

*' I have received by your direction from my Lord of 
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Rochester Sir Thomas Edmondes' letter onto your Majesty, 
wherein the fruits of the last conference with Yilleroy are 
set down, touching my marriage with the second daughter 
of France, and withal to give my opinion therein. 

" Concerning Villeroy's desire to have the time of her 
sending hither to be delayed until a year longer be expired, 
in my weak judgment your Majesty hath no reason to yield 
thereunto : first, because it lies in their hands to make the 
match go forward, or otherwise, having her in their pos- 
session, and by that means being able to draw, her consent 
whither they please : secondly, by the bringing her sooner 
over there will be a greater likelihood of converting her to 
our religion : and thirdly, your Majesty's credit will be 
better preserved, when the delivery of both the daughters 
shall be made at the same time, howsoever the conclusion 
of the one of their marriages be much later than that of the 
other. Whatsoever be the time of the delivery of the eldest, 
yet it is to be wished that the Christmas come twelvemonth 
be the farthest period to be determined of her coming 
hither. 

"As for the exercise of her religion, your Majesty may be 
pleased to make your ambassador give a peremptory answer 
that you will never agree to give her greater liberty in the 
exercise of it, than that which is agreed upon by the 
Savoyard, which is, to use his own words, privatamente^ or 
(as Sir Henry Wotton did expound it), in her most private 
. and secret chamber. And though both these conditions may 
seem to be somewhat strict, yet if the shew they make of 
their great desire of it do proceed from a sincere and hearty 
affection, I make no doubt but they will make no rub of 
them. 
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"Betwixt France and Sjtvoy, if your Majesty look to the 
greatness of the dowry, then it is likely you will make choice 
of Savoy, because it is not probable that they will give with 
the second a greater portion by 200,000 crowns unto ^our 
Majesty than they gave with the first daughter unto the 
King of Spain. But if you, laying aside the little piece of 
disgrace in being served after another, will respect rather 
which of these two will give the greatest contentment and 
satisfaction to the general body of Protestants abroad, then 
I am of opinion that you will sooner incline to France than 
to Savoy. 

" Now, if your Majesty be resolved that your Majesty 
went no farther with Villeroy in this business, under your 
Majesty's correction, I hold it best there be made a little 
stay of the banker Gabuleone's going into Savoy; and 
withal to make a little delay of the ambassade, which should 
come from the Duke of Savoy for that purpose, until your 
Majesty be resolved which way to go. 

" If I have incurred in the same error that I did last by 
the indifference of my opinion, I humbly crave pardon of 
your Majesty, holding it fitter for your Majesty to resolve 
what course is most convenient to be taken by the rules of 
state, than for me, who am so little acquainted with sub- 
jects of that nature ; and besides, your Majesty may think 
that my part to play, which is to be in love with any of them, 
is not yet at hand. 

*' So most humbly kissing your Majesty's hand, 

** I rest your most humble and obedient son and servant, 

"Henry." 47 
" The Prince of Wales to the King." 

« Birch's life, 309 ; Somers's '' Tracts," u., 210. 
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The only desire the Prince iiere ventures to express 
shows his religious earnestness ; and regarding this or 
any other marriage, the indiflferenee of his opinion, re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph, is sufficiently manifest. 
It came out shortly afterwards that the King had no 
object in entertaining this proposition, except, as the 
Prince was aware, to break off the negociations that 
had been carrying on for matrimonial unions between 
the Royal families of France and Spain. Of this Sir 
Thomas Edmondes was not cognizant when he com- 
menced his negociations for the hand of the little Prin- 
cess of France, and was not very well pleased when 
the finesse qf his Royal master became known to him. 

The gossips at Court had frequently reported the 
current on dits respecting these projected alliances. In 
November, 1611, one of them had written : — 

'' The King is hunting at Newmarket, and the Queen at 
Greenwich practising for a new masque. The ambassador 
of Savoy followed the King to Theobalds, or, as some say, to 
Royston. For aught I can learn, he had but a cold answer ; 
and yet the Duke his master was so confident, that he 
offered to come in person to conduct her. It is thought the 
breaking off of the match in Spain hath marred ^ this, other- 
wise they might have gone on hand in hand." 

Afterwards came a curious illustration of domestic 
manners : — 

" The ambassador brought a present of a tame ounce, or 
leopard, which had almost committed an unpardonable 
fault at Theobalds, having seized upon a white red-deer calf, 
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[fawn] nursed up there by a woman entertained for the pur- 
pose ; and much ado thete was to save the poor suckling." ^* 

A little later we are informed by the same au- 
thority : — 

" There is some little light given that we should not be 
too forward in the match with Savoy, for somewhat might 
be propounded hereafter touching that lady which were not 
yet fit to be treated of." 

The match was talked of as likely to have occurred 
simultaneously with the Prince's creation as Prince of 
Wales; but in Jane, 1612, the report acquired addi- 
tional probability, in consequence of our ambassador at 
the Court of Savoy, Sir Henry Wotton, having re- 
ceived rich presents from the Duke, and been treated 
with unusual attention. His nephew, Albertus, had 
also received a thousand crowns from the same prince, 
on his departure ; and, on his arrival in England, had 
been seen four times talking to the Queen in as many 
days,^^ 

Instructions respecting the new order of baronets 
contains the decree and establishment of the King's 
Majesty upon a controversy of precedence between the 
younger sons of viscounts and barons, and baronets, in 
which the following passage shows not only what hopes 
were entertained of the martial prowess of Prince Henry, 
but that they were then sanctioned by the King : — 

" Nevertheless, for a singular honour in the person of th^ 

** John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton. 

« John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, June 12, 1612. 
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most high and excellent Prince Henry, now Prince of Wales, 
his Majesty's eldest son, as well the younger sons of the vis- 
counts and harons, as the baronets, have freely and volun- 
tarily consented and agreed at the hearing of the said cause, 
in presence of his Majesty and his privy-council, and all the 
bearers to give place and precedence to such banneret^i as 
shall be hereafter made by the said most noble Henry, now 
Prince of Wales, under the King's standard, displayed in an 
army royal in open war, and the said Prince then personally 
present." *• 

The Prince, though frequently with the Court at 
Whitehall and elsewhere, spent the most profitable por- 
tion of his time at Richmond, where his large establish- 
ment appeared to infuse a spirit of activity into the 
entire neighbourhood. 

A letter is preserved among the family documents at 
Losely Hall, Surrey, which, while it illustrates the 
Court of the Prince, throws a singular light upon the 
domestic manners of the time. The writer was William, 
the son of Sir George More, of Losely, to whom the 
conmiunication is addressed in the following form : — 

"Sir, 

" I knowing assuredly the great care and desire where- 
with you are affected, concerning the dutiful service which I 
do infinitely owe unto his suseran [sovereign] Highness my 
Royal Prince and master, it seemeth very convenient and 
fit, that at this time I certify you of his journey to-morrow 
to the paper mills,'^^ whither all of his attendants go to wait 

•• Somers's Tracts, ii., 258. 

*' These were not the first erected in England. 
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upon him ; and I also with the rest, if it shall please you to 
furnish me with a horse, wilt therein execute my duty as far 
as in me lies, both in respect of you, your credit, and also 
for my ensuing fortunate (as I hope) preferment, which 
duty, rather than I will fail diligently to my power perform, 
I will forego all pleasures, commodities, and preferments 
whatsoever, to gain this only, which will be unto God 
acceptable, unto you comfortable, and unto me most profit- 
able ; in which steadfast opinion, that you may better assure 
yourself of my continual constancy, I here protest, before 
God and you, that I prefer the performance of this my duty, 
towards you and him, before any fortune and preferments 
whatsoever that can betide me ; which oath, when I shall fail 
to keep steadfast, whether to you or him, I desire God that he 
will no longer let me breathe, nor you no longer vouchsafe to 
acknowledge me your son, but think me one misbegotten, and 
not worthy of so worthy a title ; but reject and refuse me, and 
lay me open for a miscreant unto the wide world." 

It may be imagined that the young gentleman is 
inclined to protest too much^ but the object — that is to 
say, the^ horse — he had in view, was regarded as of vital 
importance to him, as may be learnt from the con- 
tinuation of his epistle : — 

" The money which I have last received, 1 have disbursed, 
that I can give you an account of it all, and hope to your own 
good liking, whereof my man can also inform you, as well as 
myself ; and therefore now waiting that thing which will 
furnish a man with all things, I do here inform you of that 
which I want, not of that which I do superfluously desire ; 
for if I go not with him, [Prince Henry], I know not what 
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to do here, because all that are about him do go with him, 
or somewhere else ; for in his absence there is allowance for 
none here, and besides some of the new-made gentlemen, as 
I may so call them, I mean such as account those only 
gentlemen that put on most suits of apparel, though 
perad venture, before they came to the Court, they scarce 
ever saw a suit of satin ; I say such men will not stick to 
object to my face, as I have not already wanted such 
scandals, that if I were as nrach befriended as my place 
showed me to be I would borrow a horse, or else if I were 
well monied I would hire a horse. These scandals, although 
I have received, yet I make the less account of them, 
because they proceed from such persons as I have above de- 
nominated ; yet I thought good to make it known unto you, 
because I might the sooner avoid such reproaches, for I 
assure you there is not so much as a groom about the Prince 
who keeps not a horse.*' 

In his extremity, Master William More is as urgent 
as Richard HI. at Bosworth. The appeal ends still 
more seriously : — 

" Thus hoping you will take in good part what I have 
here related unto you, being confirmed thereunto by such 
reproaches and my shames as I can no otherwise remedy, un- 
less I would adventure to lose my life, on the Prince's service ; 
and you displease, or all of them, and should by some 
bloody means seek to be the 3.nnoyance of some of them, which 
1 will never do, God willing ; although I think I could defend 
myself as well as some of them, if thereunto I were enforced."** 

No doubt this terrible contingency had due effect on 
the affectionate parent. 

« Losely MSS., 368. 
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In this year William Bellenden published at Paris 
his work on Cicero,*' which he dedicated to Prince 
Henry, with a frontispiece engraved by Gaultier. It 
possesses a device of three hearts joined, to represent the 
affectionate union of the King's sons, and their sister 
Elizabeth; the King's initial occupying the centre, 
underneath which the following verse is printed : — 

^^ Forma trium insigmt numen, cor signet amorem ; 

Tres quia personse numinis, unus amor 
Numine vester amor patrium que cor in tribus unum 

Crescet, adamantur regia corda trium, 
Hinc Deus impertit verbis sua symbola ; vestris 

Yultque sit in titulis, in tribus unus amor.'' 

A distinguished associate of the Prince in his studies 
and exercises was Sir William Alexander, who was in- 
cluded in bis Royal Highness's establishment as one of 
the gentlemen of the privy-chamber extraordinary.** 
He subsequently became Earl of Stirling, and acquired 
considerable celebrity as a poet. He wrote several 
tragedies and poems that have been much commended. 
They were collected in the year 1637 ; and amongst 
them will be found a production of considerable length, 
not without pretensions to refinement and poetical inven- 
tion — it is styled " Paraenesis,** and was written in 
honour of Prince Henry. 

^ ^< Ciceronis Consul, SenatcH*, Senatus que BomanuB, 8vo." An 
edition of this author was edited by Dr. Parr, in 1787, with a 
learned Preface, that excited more than one attack upon the 
edition. 

M " Ordinances and Regulations," 324. Birch — " Life of Prince 
Henry," 460. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Entertainment given by the Prince of Wales at Woodstock — 
Apparent Change in his Disposition while at Richmond — ^Dlness 
of the Prince — ^His Death — Cotemporary opinions of his merits 
moral and intellectual. 

The Prince of Wales, though heretofore in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health, though possessed of a vigorous 
frame, and of a constitution that enabled him to endure 
extraordinary fatigues, was attacked by a mysterious 
illness. He suffered from constant headaches, he began 
to lose flesh, and his fine complexion became pale 
and unhealthy. These symptoms showed themselves 
in the summer of the year. Nevertheless, he set out, 
August 10, 1612, from Richmond to meet the King at 
Belvoir Castle ; rode to Hinchinbroke, the seat of Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, in nine hours, and from thence to the 
Earl of Rutland's the following day. He subsequently 
accompanied the Eang on his progress. 
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The Prince^ during a portion of the summer, had been 
employed in making preparations for a grand entertain- 
ment he was to give the King, Queen, and Court, at his 
manor of Woodstock. This feast must have caused 
him a vast deal of trouble, and put him to a considerable 
expense ; for it was on a most liberal scale, and got up 
with great care, with the object, principally, of welcom- 
ing his parents, and his numerous English and Scottish 
friends, to his new mansion. Among other preparations, 
he caused a large banqueting-chamber, covered with 
green boughs, to be erected in the park, and laid out 
with tables, on which all the delicacies of the season 
were to be crowded. While such arrangements were 
in progress, he rode frequently from Richmond to 
Woodstock and back again, and was constantly direct- 
ing and superintending the labours of his workmen and 
servants. 

" At last," states the author of his MS. Life, " these jour- 
neys being towards an end, to Woodstock they came, where 
his Highness, according to his former intention, did feast the 
lords and the ladies at a long table, near which he himself did 
bear them company, from the Wednesday night at their 
coming until the Monday at night. ... By this time the ap- 
pointed night for his great feast being come, his Highness 
did himself in person come into the banqueting-house to see 
all things in good order, so great was his care for their con- 
tentment. At last the King and Queen, being set at a table 
by themselves at the upper end of the room, his Highness, 
with his sister, accompanied with the lords and ladies, sitting 
at another table of thirty yards long and more by themselves. 

z2 
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There was to be seen," adds the writer, '< one of the greatest 
and best-ordered feasts as ever was seen — ^nothhig wanting 
which in any way was fitting to adorn such a solemn meeting ; 
at which, to the general joy of the whole Court, his High- 
ness, like unto a princely bridegroom, came cheering and wel- 
coming his guests, while there appeared a universal content- 
ment in all."*^ 

A more animated tableau can scarcely be conceived 
than this picturesque banquet within the bowery 
chamber^ so careftilly prepared^ in that beautiful park ; 
a locality that had already acquired historic immortality 
for scenes of the deepest interest^ in which more than 
one ancestor of the youthful host had played a 
prominent part. Both male and female guests dis- 
played their richest costume and ornaments; some, 
more eager for notoriety, appearing in those extrava- 
gant fashions that were soon to be so sharply censured 
by the Puritans. 

The next day the Prince returned to Richmond^ 
where he employed himself in preparing to receive the 
Count Palatine of the ^hine, who was coming to 
England as a suitor for the hand of the Princess Eliza- 
beth. Prince Henry had corresponded with the Count, 
and had shown so deep an interest in the progress of 
his suit, that, when the latter was permitted to write to 
the Princess, he accompanied his letter with one to her 
brother; and the bearer. Colonel Meinhard de Schom- 

" " Prince Henrie— His Life, Death, and Funeralles," 33. 
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berg,*^ contrived, in theii^ delivery, to commit an error, 
much more frequent on the stage than in real life, and 
the little comedy it created afforded much amusement 
at Court, Though the Prince felt indisposed, he 
left Richmond, that he might welcome the Prince on 
his arrival in London. 

On the 21st of October, Sir Edward Cecil wrote to 
Adam Newton, respecting some models of military 
engines, valued at 1,000Z., which he recommended as 
fitting objects of study for Prince Henry. Such were 
constantly brought under his Highness's attention by ^ 
military and naval officers. One of the most remark- 
able inventions was described in a letter addressed to 
Sir William Fowles, by that distinguished man. Sir 
Eobert Dudley, from Venice. It was a vessel of 
war, and the letter was accompanied with a treatise on 
naval supremacy, and with recommendations of the 
new ship.*^ Sir Robert subsequently wrote other 
communications about his invention. 

It is singular that the Prince should have chosen 
this period for making a permanent provision for 
several members of his establishment, whose services 
he must have highly valued. Probably the first 
symptoms of indisposition admonished him, that in the 
consideration of rewards delays were dangerous ; nor 
is it unlikely he had some private hint that a change 
was in contemplation which threatened his power of 
recompensing these attached and faithful attendants. 

" " Lives of the Princesaes," v. 

" State Papers — James I. — ^Domestic, Ixxi. 
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The opposition of the Prince and the Kmg's favourite 
at this period, is thus described : — 

"Now, Prince Henry having some intelligence of the 
loose kind of life which the Viscount led, and being something 
jealous of him, because of that he heard, doth utterly dislike 
him, forbears his company, and whether for that or some 
other cause, it is unknown, falls flat at odds with him, not 
once giving him any countenance, or vouchsafing him his 
countenance/' *® 

Carr could scarcely have refrained from uttering 
menaces before those in his confidence, that were 
pretty sure of finding their way to the object at which 
they had been aimed ; and well knowing the influence of 
this minion over his father, as well as that exercised over 
the King by his mistress the Countess of Essex, the 
Prince may, with the forethought for which he was 
remarkable, have wished to place such of his followers 
as needed it most, beyond the reach of accident or 
malice.** 

That something at this period was on the mind of 
the Prince, indeed weighed heavily on it throughout 
his malady, is evident from the details in the MS. 
" He used also, before this," we are informed, " now 

»• " Five years of King James," Harleian Miscell., 294. 

•• " He now also of himself, I know not by what fetal motive, 
considering the great pains, desert, and small means of a number 
of his followers, who had spent much, and got nothing in his 
service, did give order for a number of several pensions, according 
to his discretion ; unto some of them promising, also, after a while, 
that none should be discouraged, to remember the rest.** — MS. 
Life^ Deathj and Funeralles, 
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and then, and in his sickness, to sigh often, whereof 
being sometimes demanded the cause, by his physician, 
Dr. Hammond, and those near unto him, he would 
sometimes reply that he knew not, sometimes that they 
came unawares, and sometimes also that they were 
not without cause." A change which had taken 
place in the character and habits of the Prince was 
peculiarly strange and striking. Instead of being 
the life of the Court at Richmond, the centre and 
source of all its gaiety, and the model of youthful 
vivacity and vigour, he had lately crept languid, 
joyless, and hopeless about, like one aware that his 
fate was impending and inevitable. He had previously 
been an early riser, when he rambled about the fields 
with great enjoyment ; now he kept his bed till nine, 
complaining of his laziness, and when he rose to dress 
was sure to ask the grooms of his bed-chamber how he 
looked, and repeat the question at other times — to 
which they, to put their young master into better 
spirits, not apprehending danger, would answer with 
some jest. 

He grew worse, appeared dissatisfied with every- 
thing, and took no notice whatever of things that had 
always excited his interest. People came as usual to 
show him objects in which he used to take delight, 
but he turned them away, with the back of his hand, 
as he departed, as much as to say, ^^ I take pleasure in 
nothing." 

"Yet," according to the same writer, "was he wonderful 
busy in proyiding and giving orders for everything that could 
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show bis care for his sister's marriage, advancing the same 
by all means possible ; ^^eping aIso his Highness the Pal- 
grave's company as much as conveniently he could, together 
with Count Henry, his Excellency Grave Maurice, his 
brother, whom he also much honoured and esteemed, belike 
because of a noble and heroic disposition which he saw in him, 
fitting his humour, with whom he used to play often at cards, 
and at tennis, delighting much in his company. Above all 
the rest one great match being had at tennis on Saturday the 
24th of October, when his undaunted courage negligently, 
carelessly, and wilfully, without considering the former weak 
state of his body, nor coldness of the season, as though his 
body had been made of brass, did play in his shirt as if it 
had been in the heat of summer, during which time he 
looked so wonderful ill and pale that all the beholders took 
notice thereof, muttering to one another what they feared ; 
but he (play being done) carried himself so well as though 
there was nothing the matter, having all this while had 
reasonable good stomach to his meat ; yet this night, at hia 
going to bed, complaining more than usual of his laziness 
and headache." *^ 

A contemporary, alluding to the exertions the Prince 
made to show attention to his sisters suitor, says, **It 
is not improbable but that he might overheat and dis- 
temper himself in some of those sports and recreations 
he used in his company ; but," he adds, " the strength 
of his constitution and. the vigour of his youth might 
have overcome that, had he not tasted of some grapes, 
as he played at tennis, supposed to have been poisoned,"** 

•• MS., 89 to 43. 

•> Halliwell's '* Autobiography of Sir Simonds D^Ewes,'* 1., 47. 
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In the MS. life of the Prince, from which we have 
quoted, it is stated that the first alarming symptoms of 
his Boyal Highness's indisposition appeared immediately 
after dining with the King at Whitehall, when he be- 
came so ill that he was obliged to return to St. James's, 
and go to bed. Dr. Mayeme, a Frenchman of suspicious 
antecedents, who appears to have been in the Kin^g's 
confidence, not solely as his Majesty's principal physi- 
cian, soon afterwards was sent by the King to the Prince; 
and the following morning His Highness sat up and 
played at cards with the Duke of York and Count Henry 
of Nassau. Extreme heat, pain in the head and stomach, 
and terrible thirst again prevailed, and he passed a rest- 
less night. The next day Nasmyth, the King's principal 
surgeon, was added to the doctors already in attendance ; 
and the unfavourable symptoms not abating, Dr. 
Mayeme recommended blood-letting; but this his 
medical brethren would not sanction. 

On the fourth day of his illness. Dr. Butler, of Cam- 
bridge, a physician of great repute, was called in, and, 
after a careful examination of the patient, acknowledged 
that he did not know what to make of the disorder. 
Without expressing any disapproval of the treatment, 
he took the strange course of declining to stay longer 
with the Prince than an hour or so morning and evening. 
The writer of the MS. endeavours to find a cause for 
a proceeding so singular, but is not successful. The 
doctors then gave the Prince a purgative mixture, com- 
posed of senna and rhubarb, with syrup of roses, which 
operated freely, and is said to have brought away 
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much putrid matter. Towards the evening, the King 
visited him for the first time ; he came with the Pals- 
grave, the Princess Elizabeth, and other persons about 
the Court Afterwards Prince Henry grew worse, and 
passed a restless night. 

The fifth morning the Prince made another attempt 
to put on his clothes, but his giddiness prevented his 
standing upright, and he returned to his couch, when 
spasmodic action of the limbs came on with considerable 
violence, his tongue became black and dry, and his eyes 
so sensitive that he could not endure the light of a 
candle. The patience with which the Prince endured 
his sufferings excited the most lively sympathy ; but the 
doctors would not acknowledge his danger, and continued 
their treatment. 

The next morning the symptoms were haemorrhage 
from the nose, shortness of breath, increased [>ulse, and 
red skin. Dr. Mayeme and Mr. Nasmyth again urged 
bleeding, and still held out hopes of recovery. On the 
seventh day of his illness, the patient found a difficulty 
of swallowing. There was now another discussion about 
bleeding, and Dr. Butler's objections having been over- 
ruled, the Prince was bled on the eighth day. Eight 
ounces were taken, but the blood was evidently in a 
very unhealthy state. Afterwards he was visited by 
the King, Queen, the Prince and Princess, the Pals- 
grave, and various persons in their train, none of 
whom appear to have regarded his indisposition as 
dangerous. 

On the morning of the ninth day the Prince was 
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considerably worse^ and Dr. Atkins, a London physician 
of much repute, was called in to assist the doctors 
already in attendance. He pronounced the Prince's 
disease putrid fever; nevertheless, the King, it is stated 
by the writer of the MS., again visited him — as well 
as on the day following — with several members of the 
Court ; and they were still fed with hopes of recovery. 
The patience and endurance of his Koyal Highness are 
constantly acknowledged in the narrative as something 
wonderful — indeed, his manner was so cheerful, that 
only from his wasted visage could any one have sus- 
pected the existence of serious illness. On this day, how- 
ever, the disorder affected his brain. He called for his 
clothes and his rapier, saying he must be gone — he would 
not stay — as may readily be believed, to the great grief 
of all who heard him, whose hopes now began to vanish. 
He grew worse, the fever increasing in violence. On 
the following day the action of the limbs became con- 
vulsive; and Dr. Mayerne insisted on further depletion 
of the Prince; but another glyster was administered 
instead, which caused him to evacuate, with much corrupt 
matter, a quantity of raisins that it is said he had eaten 
twelve days before. Suhaequentlj pigeons cloven in two^ 
while almost alive, were applied to ease the pain in his 
head; but, as the reader might safely anticipate, ^^ with- 
out any good effect or ease unto him." It appears that 
at night he was scarified between the shoulders, to draw 
down the humour, and this, with other experiments, he 
bore with as much patience as though he were insensible 
to pain. These remedies had no result beyond the 
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smallest temporary reKef— his raving increased, and ho 
gathered up the bed-clothes with an intention to leap 
out. The next day the doctors despaired, and a cock was 
cloven and applied to the soles of his feet, but, of course, 
without the slightest benefit; while the cordials that 
had constantly been given him were doubled in quantity, 
with a like result. The King came again to visit his 
son ; but being apprized of his danger, appears to have 
been persuaded to take his departure without entering 
the sick chamber — ^previously to which he gave orders 
that the patient was not to be disturbed by the crowd 
of anxious enquirers ihsi daily flocked to St. James's. 
After the King had gone, the Prince was removed to a 
larger and more airy chamber. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, having heard of 
the Prince's critical state, and having entered his 
chamber, enquired whether any prayers had been 
used during the Prince's sickness. His Royal Highness 
answered in the negative, excusing the omission on ac* 
count of the presence of his medical attendants, but 
assured the primate that he had prayed frequently. 
The Archbishop then asked if the Prince would hence-r 
forth have prayers, and his Royal Highness at once 
consenting. Dr. Milboume, the Dean of Rochester, one 
of the chaplains, was sent for. The Archbishop took 
his leave, and the chaplain prayed at the Prince's bed- 
side, but in so low a tone, that the Prince desired him 
to speak louder, and audibly followed, word for word, 
the " Confession of Faith," which Dr. Milboume then 
repeated. 
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On the twelfth day of the Prince's sickness^ notice 
was sent by Dr. May erne to his Majesty of his son's 
hopeless state, and that nothing remained to do but to 
try experiments that were only allowable in such des- 
perate cases. The King sent word to his physician 
that he might try what remedies he pleased, without the 
consent of his professional associates ; nevertheless, the 
Doctor would do nothing unless he had the concurrence 
of the others, saying that it should never be said in 
after ages that he had killed the King's eldest son. 
The King then departed for Theobalds— for which act 
the writer of the M.S. labours hard to excuse him. 

The Prince being left in charge of his medical at- 
tendants, they again argued, pro and con^ the utility of 
further bleeding ; but a glyster was again preferred, and 
having been administered, gave a slight relief. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury paid a second visit to the 
sick chamber ; and now, knowing that no time was to be 
lost in preparing the Prince for his dissolution, he 
began to examine into his state of mind. Asking if 
he was willing to submit himself to the will of God, 
the Prince answered, — " Yea, with all my heart." The 
Archbishop, proceeding with his inquiries, received the 
most satisfactory answers. 

Queen Anne, finding her son sinking under his medi- 
cal treatment, sent to Sir Walter Baleigh, still a pri- 
soner in the Tower, who, like other students of natural 
philosophy about this period, had paid much atten- 
tion to medicine, and with such success, that her 
Majesty and several persons about the Court had de- 
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rived benefit from compounds he had prepared for 
special cases. Sir Walter lost no time in sending a 
preparation for the Prince ; and the urgency of the 
appeal to him, as well as his grateful affection for its 
object) must have induced him to employ all the skill he 
possessed in its concoction. He knew that the Prince 
had been pressing his father lately for his release, and 
was well aware that only by his influence could he hope 
for liberation. Having anxiously enquired the patient's 
symptoms, he carefully prepared a mixture of much 
potency, which a cotemporary writers calls a " quint- 
essence," and sent it to the Queen, with the assurance 
that it would cure his Eoyal Highness of fever, if he 
had not taken poison. Whether Sir Walter, from pri*- 
vate information, was or was not aware of rumours 
already in circulation, cannot be stated with any cer- 
tainty ; but be was undoubtedly a man* of too shrewd 
an intelligence to allow such a suggestion to escape 
him, unless he thought he had warrant for it, either in 
symptoms described to him, or in the reports that had 
reached his prison. 

It is stated hj the MS. authority that his last 
coherent speech was, "Where is my dear sister?'* of 
whom he had made frequent inquiries during his indis- 
position, ** which did," as the writer states, " so extras 
ordinarily affect her." *^ 

On the 5th of November, the anniversary of the 
great deliverance from the Popish Plot, orders were 

^ His laat bequest to her was a chain set with diamonds, and 
another with a tablet for her lover. — ArcJiceologia, xv., 19. 
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given to pray for his Royal Highness in all the 
churches, which made the people aware of the immi* 
nence of his clanger, and created a feeling of almost 
universal consternation. It was on this day, and, as the 
writer adds, at sundry other times, the Prince called to 
Sir David Murray, in whom we are told he placed his 
chief trust — "David, David, David!" and when Sir 
David came close to him, he whispered in his ear, 
^^ I would say something^ but I cannot utter itj^^^ which 
phrase he repeated as long as he retained sense or 
memory. 

Two more doctors were called in, and, after a con- 
sultation, a drug, called diascordumy was administered 
in a cordial, but without the slightest effect. In the 
course of the evening, as Nasmyth, the Bang's surgeon, 
sat on his bed, his Royal Highness plucked him by the 
sleeve, and attempted to say something ; but, finding 
he could not render himself intelligible, he desisted 
with a grievous sigh. Then Sir David Murray ap- 
proached and entreated that if he had anything on his 
mind that troubled him, he would communicate it at 
once ; " but his spirit being overcome, and nature weak, 
he was not able to say anything, save that of all other 
business he gave order for the burning of a number of 
letters in a certain cabinet in his closet." 

On the following morning, about three o'clock, the 
violent convulsions were renewed with such fury, that 
he is stated to have dislocated his spine, shoulder- 
blades, and arm, and in the deep swoon that followed 
« MS. " Life, Death, and Funeralles." 
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this terrible struggle the Prince appeared more than 
once to have died. His attendants raised a piercing 
cry, which the crowds outside the building took as 
assurance of the death of their beloved Prince, and 
went their way to spread the bad news over the coun- 
try ; but his Royal Highness again became conscious, 
occasionally striving ineffectually to make himself un- 
derstood, yet evidently fast sinking. Permission having 
been obtained from the Lords of the Council to use Sir 
Walter Baleigh's cordial, and it having been duly 
tasted and tried, it was administered to the dying 
Prince. He was, howevw, far beyond any remedy, 
however potent. The attendants watched the effect 
with the most earnest affection ; and a slight interval 
of rest made them hope that the medicine was begin- 
ning to work beneficially — but the delusion lasted not 
long. The Prince became rapidly worse, and sight and 
sense appeared to be fast leaving him. At this critical 
moment the Archbishop, who was present, seeing that 
now the business of life was over, came close to the bed, 
and devoted himself zealously to the charge of the pa- 
tient's soul. Then followed a scene which in interest has 
scarcely a parallel in history. K the reader can imagine 
the anxious group around the dying youth, gazing ten- 
derly on the pale wasted face on which the expression 
of dissolution was then settling, and add to this touch- 
ing picture the figure of the prolate, his features not 
less affected by the prevailing sorrow, be will be pre- 
pared for the following incident. 

Then the Archbishop, calling more loudly in the 
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Prince's ear, exclaimed, with deep emotion, ^* Sir, hear 
you me I Hear you me? Hear you me? If you 
hear me, in certain sign of your faith and hope of the 
blessed resurrection, give me (for our comfort), a sign, 
by lifting up your hand." This he did, the writer of 
the manuscript adds, lifting up both his hands together. 
The Archbishop now prayed the Prince to make 
another sign, by moving his eyes, and this also having 
been done, he was left to himself, the Archbishop, with 
passionate tears, praying fervently; and throughout 
the house there was continual prayer, till a quarter before 
eight in the evening, when the Prince quietly breathed 
his last. 

With the date of December 5th, 1612, there is a 
paper preserved in the Record-office, giving an account 
of the illness and death of Prince Henry, the post 
mortem examination, and the lying in state, by Sir 
Charles Comwallis." The physician's report of the 
autopsy is preserved in the same volume, and is dated 
November 7th. 

After a minute detail of the appearance of the 
corpse, on a post mortem examination, the author of the 
MS. strives hard to exonerate the physicians from 
blame, in their treatment of the case, going so far as 
to adduce the confusion that reigned in their counsels, 
as a sign of God's agency similar to the confusion of 
tongues at Babel ; then he defends Dr. Mayeme, by 
name, from the attacks that were made upon him, 
and avers that, notwithstanding what had been laid to 
•* State Papers— James I. — ^Domestic, bud. 
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his charge^ he still possessed the King^s confidence. 
He also ventures on the incredible statement, that the 
Prince's extraordinary patience under his sufferings mis- 
led his physicians. Lastly, he enters upon the real object 
of the work — the refutation of the common report that 
the Prince had been poisoned, and attributes the death 
of his Koyal Highness to malignant fever. 

The author does full justice to the piety, liberality, 
prudence, and love of learning of the deceased Prince, 
and adds : — 

" Loving he was, and kind to strangers, whose hearts, 
upon small acquaintance, he did easily gain. To state 
matters^ and petitions not appertaining unto him, he was ever 
sparing, and not willing to meddle. In his own affairs, 
touching copyholds, leases, or anything of the like nature, 
whatsoever these were, he ever redressed or minded to help 
on petition of the party aggrieved." 

The Prince is said to have had a superstitious dislike 
to Friday — a common weakness even in our more 
enlightened age — and would neither play at cards nor 
undertake a journey on that day; for which, in his 
case, it is aflSrmed he had good reason, for it not only 
brought him bad luck, but death. The writer goes on 
to state that he desired to excel in everything excel- 
lent, and particularly appreciated rare inventions, works 
of Art, and all kinds of arms for the sea and land service; 
adding that he found pleasure "in the bravery andnumber 
of great horses, in shooting and levelling. great pieces of 
ordnance, in the ordering and marshalling of armies, in 
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building, gardening, and all sorts of rare music, chiefly 
the trumpet and drum ; in limning, painting, carving, 
-with all sorts of excellent and rare pictures which he 
had brought unto him from all -foreign countries." 

" What shall I say more of him ? " he asks ; then con- 
cludes : " Over and above all these things, there was in 
him a certain kind of unspeakable excellency, my frail 
pen and dull wit not being able to express the same, 
gathered out of question, by him long since, from the 
plentiful garden of the King, his father^s all-admired 
* Basilicon Doron,* long since in his youth dedicated 
unto him."^* 

The manuscript from which the author has frequently 
quoted is similar to a narrative published with the 
name of Sir Charles Comwallis as the author ; but the 
introduction is totally different. This narrative was 
first published as a pamphlet in London in the same 
year as the " Discourse," but by a different publisher, 
and has been reprinted in the Somers' Tracts, and in 
the Harleian Miscellany. In the Record Office^^ there 
is preserved a circumstantial account, by Sir Charles 
Comwallis, of the Prince's illness, death, post-mortem 
examination, and funeral, which appears to have been 
written, apparently by authority, in the following 
December, but the MS. referred to in the text is a 
biography of considerable extent. 

« " Life, Death, and Fimeralles." 

•• State Papers — James I. — Domestic, Ixxi., 51. 
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